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TO THE 
BIEMOBY OF MY WIKB 



**A drear and desolate shore! 
Where no tree unfolds its leaves^ 
And never the spring tvind weaves 
Green grass for the hwnter*s tread; 
A land forsaken and dead. 
Where the ghostly icebergs go 
And come with the ebb and flow ..." 

Whittier's **The Rock-tomb of Bradore.^* 



PREFACE 

In the summer of 1903 when Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., 
went to Labrador to explore a section of the unknown 
interior it was my privilege to accompany him as. his 
companion and friend. The world has heard of the dis- 
astrous ending of our little expedition, and how Hub- 
bard, fighting bravely and heroically to the last, finally 
succumbed to starvation. 

Before his death I gave him my promise that should I 
survive I would write and publish the story of the jour- 
ney. In **The Lure of The Labrador Wild" that pledge 
was kept to the best of my ability. 

While Hubbard and I were struggling inland over 
those desolate wastes, where life was always uncertain, 
we entered into a compact that in case one of us fall 
the other would carry to completion the exploratory 
work that he had planned and begun. Providence 
willed that it should become my duty to fufil this com- 
pact, and the following pages are a record of how it 
done. 

Not I, but Hubbard, planned the journey of which 
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PREFACE 

this book tells, and from him I received the inspiration 
and with him the training and experience that enabled 
me to succeed. It was his spirit that led me on over 
the wearisome trails, and through the rushing rapids, 
and to him and to his memory belong the credit and the 
honor of success. D. W. 

February, 1907. 
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THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL 



CHAPTER I 

THE VOICE OF THE WILDERNESS 

^t's always the way, Wallace! When a feUow starts 
cfQ the long trail, he's never willing to quit. It'll be the 
same with you if you go with me to Labrador. When 
you come home, you'll hear the voice of the wilderness 
calling you to return, and it will lure you back again." 
It seems but yesterday that Hubbard uttered those 
prophetic words as he and I lay before our blazing camp 
fire in the snow-covered Shawangunk Mountains on that 
November night in the year 1901, and planned that fate- 
ful trip into the unexplored Labrador wilderness which 
was to cost my dear friend his life, and both of us 
indescribable sufferings and hardships. And how true 
a prophecy it was! You who have smelled the camp 
fire smoke ; who have drunk in the pure forest air, laden 
with the smell of the fir tree ; who have dipped your pad- 
dle into untamed waters, or climbed mountains, with the 
knowledge that none but the red man has been there 
before you; or have, perchance, had to fight the wilds 
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and nature for your very existence ; you of the wilder- 
ness brotherhood can understand how the fever of ex- 
ploration gets into one's blood and draws one back again 
to the forests and the barrens in spite of resolutions to 
"go no more/' 

It was more than this, however, that lured me back to 
Labrador. There was the vision of dear old Hubbard 
as I so often saw him during our struggle through that 
rugged northland wilderness, wasted in form and ragged 
in dress, but always hopeful and eager, his undying 
spirit and indomitable will focused in his words to me, 
and I can still see him as he looked when he said them : 

"The work must be done, Wallace, and if one of us 
falls before it is completed the other must finish it." 

I went back to Labrador to do the work he had under- 
taken, but which he was not permitted to accomplish. 
His exhortation appealed to me as a command from my 
leader — a call to duty. 

Hubbard had planned to penetrate the Labrador 
peniilsula from Groswater Bay, following the old north- 
em trail of the Mountaineer Indians from Northwest 
River Post of the Hudson's Bay Company, situated on 
Groswater Bay, one hundred and forty miles inland from 
' the eastern coast, to Lake Michikamau, thence through 
the lake and northward over the divide, where he hoped 
to locate the headwaters of the Greorge River. 

It was his intention to pass down this river until he 
reached the hunting camps of the Nenenot or Nascaupee 
Indians, there witness the annual migration of the cari- 



THE VOICE OF THE WILDERNESS 

bou to the eastern ficacoant, which traditJon said took 
pUce about the middle or latter pnrt of September, and 
to l» present nt tlic "kiliing," when the Indianx, it was 
reported, necured thoir winter'n nupply of provisions by 
spearing the caribou while the herds were swimming the 
river. The caribou hunt over, he was to have returned 
«croM country to tlic St. I^wrence or retrace his steps to 
Northwest River I'ont, whichever might seem advisable. 
Should Ihc Ncason, Jiowever, hv too far advanced to per- 
mit of a Bafe return, he was to tia\'e proceeded down the 
river to ita mouth, at Ungava Bay, and return to civilijia- 
tion in winter with dogn. 

The country through which we were to have traveled 
waa to be mapped no far as possible, and observRtions 
made of the geological formation and of the flora, and 
aa many specimens collected hs possible. 

T)ii>, then, Hubbard's phin, was tlic plan which I 
adopted and which I set out to accomplish, when, in 
March, 1905, 1 finally decided to return to Labrador. 

It waa adviiable to reach Hamilton Inlet with the 
opening of navigation and make an early start into the 
country, for nery posxiblc <l/iy of the brief summer 
would be needed for our purpose. 

It was, as I fully rcAlizcd, no small undertaking. 
Many hundreda of miles of unknown country must be 
tmvcned. and over mountains and through marshes for 
long distances our canocx and outfit would have to be 
tnuuported upon the backs of the men comprising my 
party, as pack animals cannot be used in Labrador. 
3 
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Through immense stretches of country there would be 
no sustenance for them, and, in addition to this, the char- 
acter of the country itself forbids their use. 

The personnel of the expedition required much 
thought. I might with one canoe and one or two pro- 
fessional Lidian packers travel more rapidly than with 
men unused to exploration work, but in that case sci- 
entific research would have to be slighted. I therefore 
decided to sacrifice speed to thorouglmess and to take 
with me men who, even though they might not be phys- 
ically able to carry the large packs of the professional 
voyageur, would in other respects lend valuable assist- 
ance to the work in hand. 

My projected return to Labrador was no sooner 
announced than numerous applications came to me from 
young men anxious to join the expedition. After care- 
ful investigation, I finally selected as my companions 
Greorge M. Richards, of Columbia University, as geolo- 
gist and to aid me in the topographical work, Clifi^ord 
H. Easton, who had been a student in the School of 
Forestry at Biltmore, North Carolina (both residents 
of New York), and Leigh Stanton, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, a veteran of the Boer War, whom I had met at the 
lumber camps in Groswater Bay, Labrador, in the winter 
of 1908-1904, when he was installing the electric light 
plant In the large lumber mill there. 

It was desirable to have at least one Lidian in the 
party as woodsman, hunter and general camp servant. 
For this position my friend, Frank H. Keefer, of Port 
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Arthur, Ontario, recommended to me, and at my request 
engaged, Peter Stevens, a full-blood Ojibway Indian, 
of Grand Marais, Minnesota. ^Tete" arrived in New 
York under the wing of the railway conductor during 
the last week in May. 

In the meantime I had devoted myself to the selection 
and purchase of our instruments and general outfit. 
Everything must be purchased in advance — from canoes 
to repair kit — as my former experience in Labrador had 
taught me. It may be of interest to mention the most 
important items of outfit and the food supply with which 
we were provided : Two canvas-covered canoes, one nine- 
teen and one eighteen feet in length; one seven by nine 
**A** tent, made of waterproof "balloon" silk ; one tar- 
paulin, seven by nine feet ; folding tent stove and pipe ; 
two tracking lines ; three small axes ; cooking outfit, con- 
sisting of two frying pans, one mixing pan and three 
aluminum kettles ; an aluminum plate, cup and spoon for 
each man; one .88 caliber high-power Winchester rifle 
and two 44-40 Winchester carbines (only one of these 
carbines was taken with us from New York, and this was 
intended as a reserve gun in case the party should sep- 
arate and return by difl^erent routes. The other was one 
used by Stanton when previously in Labrador, and taken 
by him in addition to the regular outfit). One double 
barrel 12-gauge shotgun; two ten-inch barrel single 
shot .SS caliber pistols for partridges and small game; 
ammunition; tumplines; three fishing rods and tackle, 
including trolling outfits; one three and one-half inch 
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gill net; repair kit, including necessary material for 
patching canoes, clothing, etc. ; matches, and a medicine 
kit. 

The following instriunents were also carried: Three 
minimum registering thermometers ; one aneroid barome- 
ter which was tested and set for me by the United States 
Weather Bureau; one clinometer; one pocket transit; 
three compasses; one pedometer; one tafFrail log; one 
pair binoculars; three No. SA folding pocket Kodaks, 
sixty rolls of films, each roll sealed in a tin can and 
waterproofed, and six **Vanguard" watches mounted in 
dust-proof cases. 

Each man was provided with a sheath knife and a 
waterproof match box, and his personal kit, containing 
a pair of blankets and clothing, was carried in a water- 
proof canvas bag. 

I may say here in reference to these waterproof bags 
and the "balloon" silk tent that they were of the same 
manufacture as those used on the Hubbard expedition 
and for their purpose as nearly perfect as it is possible 
to make them. The tent weighed but nine pounds, was 
windproof , and, like the bags, absolutely waterproof, and 
the material strong and firm. 

Our provision supply consisted of 298 pounds of 
pork ; 800 pounds of flour ; 46 pounds of com meal ; 40 
pounds of lentils ; 28 pounds of rice ; 26 pounds of erbs- 
wurst; 10 pounds of prunes; a few packages of dried 
vegetables ; some beef bouillon tablets ; 6 pounds of bak- 
ing powder; 16 pounds of tea; 6 pounds of coffee; 16 
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pouiuU of sug»r; 14 |>ounds of snil ; a smiill amount of 
saccliarin and crjt<t«lloHe, mid 150 pound)! of peinmiri^n. 

Everything likely to be injured by water waa packed 
in waterproof canvas Iwigs. 

My friend Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of the Arctic Club, 
M^tcd my medical kit, and instructed me in the use of 
ita siniptar remedJi-H. It was also upon the recommenda- 
ticn of Dr. Cook and others of my Arctic Club frii-nds 
th*t I purchased the pcmmican. which was designed as 
an emergency mtion, and it i« worth noting that one 
poatid of penunican, as our experience demonstrated, was 
equal to two or even three pounds of any other food that 
we cmrricd. Its ingredients are ground dried beef, tal- 
low, sugar, raisini and currants. 

We had planned to go north from St, Johns on the 
Labrador mail boat Virginut I^ke, which, as I bad l>et-n 
infomwd by the Heid< Newfoundland Company, was 
expected to sail from St. Johns on her first trip on or 
about June tenth. Thin made it necessary fur us to 
Icare New V'ork on the Red ('ross Line steamer RoMolind. 
laiL'ng from Brooklyn on May Llu'rticth; and wbm, at 
rfewn-lhirty tliat Tuesday morning, the Hotalind cast 
loose from her wharf, we and our jutfit were aboard, and 
oor journey of elcrcn long months wnR bi-gun. 

Aj I waved farewell to our friends uxhore I recalled 
that other day two yearn before, when Hubbard and I 
had stood on the Silria't deck, and I said to myself: 

"Ifd/, this, too. h Itiihhard'M trip. His tpirit is rrith 

M«. /( mat he, not t, who planned thu Labrador work, 
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a^nd if I succeed it wiU be because of him and his influr 
ence" 

I was glad to be away. With every throb of the 
engine my heart grew lighter. I was not thinking of 
the perils I was to face with my new companions in that 
land where Hubbard and I had suffered so much. The 
young men with me were filled with enthusiasm at the 
prospect of adventure in the silent and mysterious coun- 
try for which they were bound. 
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CHAPTER n 

ON THE THBESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN 

*n¥HSK shall we reach Rigolet, Captain?" 

^Before daylight, I hopes, sir, if the fog holds off, 
but there's a mist settling, and if it gets too thick, we 
may have to come to." 

Crowded with an unusual cargo of humanity, fisher- 
men going to their summer work on ^^The Labrador" 
with their accompanying tackle and household goods, 
meeting with many vexatious delays in discharging the 
men and goods at the numerous ports of call, and 
impeded by fog and wind, the mail boat Virginia Lake 
had been much longer than is her wont on her trip 
"down north." 

It was now June twenty-first. Six days before (June 
fifteenth), when we boarded the ship at St. Johns we had 
been informed that the steamer Harlow^ with a cargo for 
the lumber miUs at Kenemish, in Groswater Bay, was to 
leave Halifax that very afternoon. She could save us 
a long and disagreeable trip in an open boat, ninety 
miles up Groswater Bay, and I had hoped that we might 
reach Rigolet in time to secure a passage for myself and 
party from that point. But the Harlow had no ports 
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of call to make, and It was predicted that her passage 
from Halifax to Rigolet would be made in four days. 

I had no hope now of reaching Rigolet before her, 
or of finding her there, and, resigned to my fate, I left 
the captain on the bridge and went below to my state- 
room to rest until daylight. Some time in the night I 
was aroused by some one sajring: 

*We're at Rigolet, sir, and there's a ship at anchor 
close by.*' 

Whether I had been asleep or not, I was fully awake 
now, and found that the captain had come to tell me of 
our arrival. The fog had held off and we had done 
much better than the captain's prediction. Hurrying 
into my clothes, I went on deck, from which, through the 
slight haze that hung over the water, I could discern the 
lights of a ship, and beyond, dimly visible, the old 
familiar line of Post buildings showing against the 
dark spruce-covered hills behind, where the great silent 
forest begins. 

All was quiet save for the thud, thud, thud of the oar- 
locks of a small boat approaching our ship and the dis- 
mal howl of a solitary "husky" dog somewhere ashore. 
The captain had preceded me on deck, and in answer to 
my inquiries as to her identity said he did not know 
whether the stranger at anchor was the Harlow or not, 
but he thought it was. 

We had to wait but a moment, however, for the 
information. The small boat was already alongside, 
and John Groves, a Groose Bay trader and one of my 
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friends of two yean before, clambered aboard and had 
me bjr the hand. 

"Fb ^ad to Bee you, air; and how U you?" 

AMQring him that I waa quite well, I asked the name 
of the other aliip. 

"Thr Hartov. tir, an* she's ^in* to Kenetnish with 
daylight.** 

"Well, 1 roust get aboard of her then, and try to get 
a paaaage up. Is your 6at free. John, to take me 
aboard of her?" 

"Yea, air. Step right in, air. But I thinks youM 
better go ashore, for the Harlom't purser's ashore. Tf 
you can't get paasngr on the Harlow my schooner's hrrc 
doing oothin' while I goes to St. Johns for goods, and 
ni have my men run you up to Nor'wcst River. " 

I thanked him and lost no time in going ashore in 
his boat, where I found Mr. James Franer, the factor, 
and received a hearty welcome. In Mr. Fraser's office 
I found aUo the purser of the Hatitnr, and I riuickly 
arranged with him for a passage to Kenemiah. which is 
ninety miles up the inlet, and just across Groswater 
Bay (twelve miles) from Northwest River Post. The 
Hartam was to sail at daylight and I at once returned 
to the mail boat, rnlird the troys and, with the help of 
the ^irgima'i crew and one of their small lionts, we were 
tnuuferred, bag and baggage, to the Harlow. 

Owing to custom* nimplicntions the Hnricrw was later 

than expected in leaving Rigolet, and it was evening 

before abe dropped anchor at Kenetnish. I went ashore 
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in the ship's boat and visited again the lumber camp 
^cook house^' where Dr. Hardy and I lay ill through 
those weary winter weeks, and where poor Hardy died. 
Hardy was the young lumber company doctor who 
treated my frozen feet in the winter of 190S-1904. 
Here I met Fred Blake, a Northwest River trapper. 
Fred had his flat, and I engaged him to take a part of 
our luggage to Northwest River. Then I returned to 
the ship to send the boys ahead with the canoes and some 
of our baggage, while I waited behind to follow with 
Fred and the rest of the kit in his flat a half hour later. 

Fred and I were hardly a mile from the ship when 
a heavy thunderstorm broke, upon us, and we were soon 
drenching wet — ^the baptism of our expedition. This 
rain was followed by a dense fog and early darkness. 
On and on we rowed, and I was berating myself for per- 
mitting the men to go on so far ahead of us with the 
canoes, for they did not know the way and the fog had 
completely shut out the lights of the Post buildings, 
which otherwise would have been visible across the bay 
for a considerable distance. 

Suddenly through the fog and darkness, from shore- 
ward, came a **Hello ! Hello !" We answered, and head- 
ing our boat toward the sound of continued ^^Hellos," 
found the men, with the canoes unloaded and hauled 
ashore, preparing to make a night camp. I joined them 
and, launching and reloading the canoes again, with 
Richards and Easton in one canoe and Pete and I in the 
other, we followed Fred and Stanton, who preceded us 
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in the rowbont, keeping our canoes rcliKimisly within 
au-shot of Fred's Uiuiiiping oarlocks. I-'iiially the fog 
lifted, uid not fur avny we caught a glimmer of lights 
at the French Post. All was dark at the Hudiion Bay 
Po«t across the river when at last our canoes touched the 
■andjr beach and we sfirang ashore. 

What a flood of rcnicmbraiiceii came to mc as I atepped 
agmio upon the old familiar ground ! IIow vividly I 
rcmciDhervd that June day when Huhhard and I had 
first set foot on this very ground and Mackenzie had 
grerted us so cordially! And also that other day in 
Nomnber when, ragged and ntitrvei), I came here to tell 
of Hobbaxd, lying dead in the dark forest beyond ! The 
■aenc dogs that I hail known then came running to meet 
OS DOW, the faithful fellows with which I began that sad 
funrral journey homeward over the ice. I called t 
of tlieta by name — "Kumalik," "Bo'sun," "Captain," 
•Tinker** — and they pushed their great heads against 
my legs and, I believe, recognized me. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the morning. We went 
unmedialcJy to the Post house and roused out Mr. Stuart 
Cotter, tile agent (Mackenzie is no longer there), and 
received from him a royal welcome. He called his Post 
scmiit and inntnictcd him to bring in our thing*, and 
while wc changed our dripping clothes for dry onest 
his housekeeper prepared a light supper. It was fire 
o'clock in the morning when I retired. 

In the previous autumn I had written Dimcaii 

McLean, one of the four men who came to my rescue on 
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the Susan River, that should I ever come to Labrador 
again and be in need of a man I would like to engage 
him. Cotter told me that Duncan had just come from 
his trapping path and was at the Post kitchen, so when 
we had finished breakfast, at eight o'clock that morning, 
I saw Dimcan and, as he was quite willing to go with us, 
I arranged with him to accompany us a short distance 
into the country to help us pack over the first portage 
and to bring back letters. 

He expressed a wish to visit his father at Kenemish 
before starting into the country, but promised to be 
back the next evening ready for the start on Monday 
morning, the twenty-sixth, and I consented. I knew 
hard work was before us, and as I wished all hands to be 
well rested and fresh at the outset, I felt that a couple 
of days' idleness would do us no harm. 

Some five hundred yards east of Mr. Cotter's house 
is an old, abandcmed mission chapel, and behind it an 
Lidian burying ground. The cleared space of level 
ground between the house and chapel was, for a cen- 
tury or more, the camping ground of the Mountaineer 
Lidians who come to the Post each spring to barter or 
sell their furs. In the olden time there were nearly a 
hundred families of them, whose hunting ground was 
that section of country between Hamilton Lilet and the 
Upper George River. 

These people now, for the most part, hunt south of 
the inlet and trade at the St. Lawrence Posts. The 
chapel was erected about 187S, but t&a years ago the 
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Jesuit ifiiMionary was withdrawn, and since tlicn the 
building has faUtn into dtrcay nnd ruin, and the crooses 
thkt marked the graves in lh<^ old burying grnunds have 
been broken down by the heavy winter Knows. It was 
tiuM withdrawal of the missionary that turned the 
ludituiK to the Noiithwnrd, where priests are more easily 
found. The Mountaineer Indian, unlike the Naacaupee, 
is Very religious, and must, at least once a year, meet his 
father confewor. The camping ground since the aban- 
(kdiDCtit of the mission, has Iain lonely and deserted, 
MTc for three or four familien who, occasionally in the 
nimmer season, come back again to pitch their tents 
where their forefathers camped and held their annual 
fe>#ts in tlic old days. 

Competition between the trading companies at this 
point has rai«t>d the price of furs to such an extent that 
the few families of Indians that trade at this Post are 
well-to-do and rery inde[>cndent. There were two tents 
of iliem here when we arrived — five men and several 
wnnwn and children. I found two of my old friends 
there — ,Iohn and William Ahnini. They expresucd 
pleasure in meeting me again, and a lively intcrejit in 
oar trip. With Mr. Cotter acting as interpreter, John 
made for me a map of the old Indian trail from Grand 
X^e to Seal Lake, and William a map to Lake Michika- 
RUtU and over the height of land to the George River, 
todieating the poriageii and principal intervening lake* 
as they remembered them. 

Seal Lakt if m Urge Ulte cxpaniioo of the Nascaupee 
IS 



THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL 

River, which river, it should be explained, is the outlet of 
Lake Michikamau and discharges its waters into Grand 
Lake and through Grand Lake into Groswater Bay. 
Lake Michikamau, next to Lake Mistasinni, is the larg- 
est lake in the Labrador peninsula, and approximately 
from eighty to ninety miles in length. Neither John nor 
William had been to Lake Michikamau by this route 
since they were young lads, but they told us that the 
Indians, when traveling very light without their fami- 
lies, usied to make the journey in twenty-three days. 

During my previous stay in Labrador one Indian told 
me it could be done in ten days, while another said that 
Indians traveling very fast would require about thirty 
days. It is difficult to base calculations upon informa- 
tion of this kind. But I was sure that, with our com- 
paratively heavy outfit, and the fact that we would have 
to find the trail for ourselves, we should require at least 
twice the time of the Indians, who know every foot of the 
way as we know our familiar city streets at home. 

They expressed their belief that the old trail could 
be easily found, and assured us that each portage, as we 
asked about it in detail, was a ^^miam potagan" (good 
portage), but at the same time expressed their doubts 
as to our ability to cross the country safely. 

In fact, it has always been the Indians' boast, and I 
have heard it many times, that no white man could go 
from Groswater Bay to Ungava alive without Indians 
to help him through. *Tete" was a Lake Superior 
Indian and had never run a rapid in his life. He was 
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only a young fellow, and these Indians evidently had 
little faith in his ability to see us through, and none of 
them believes that a white man can find his way alone. 

I made John and William gifts of ^^stemmo'' (tobacco) 
to put them in good humor, and then endeavored, with 
Mr. Cotter's assistance, to engage William to bring his 
canoe and go with us as far as Seal Lake, but it was no 
part of William's plan to carry packs over hot portages. 
His season's work was finished and he was to have a lazy 
summer in camp, and even my liberal offers of reward 
were not sufficient to move him. It is impossible to 
engage Groswater Bay Indians to guide you. They 
are hunters, not guides. However, I was glad to have 
their crude maps, as I hoped these would be of some 
assistance to us in locating the long unused trail. Of 
how much assistance they really were I shall leave the 
reader to judge for himself as he travels with us through 
the northward wastes. 

During the day Allen Groudy and Donald Blake, the 
two older members of the party that came to my rescue 
in the Susan Valley in 1908, called upon me and offered 
to go with me as far as Seal Lake, should I desire more 
help ; but with Dimcan engaged I could not well use more 
men, as we had but two canoes, and therefore, with 
regret, I declined their kind offers of assistance. 

It was not until the afternoon of the twenty-sixth 
(Monday) that Duncan returned from Kcnemish and 
presented himself, and I decided to start at once and 
paddle to the ^rapid" three miles above, where we would 
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spend the night with Tom Blake and his family in their 
snug little log cabin, and be ready for an early start up 
Grand Lake on the morrow. It was Tom that headed 
the little party sent by me up the Susan Valley to bring 
to the Post Hubbard's body in March, 1904 ; and it was 
through his perseverance, loyalty and hard work at the 
time that I finally succeeded in recovering the body. 
Tom's daughter, Lillie, was Mackenzie's little house- 
keeper, who showed me so many kindnesses then. The 
whole family, in fact, were very good to me during those 
trying days, and I count them among my true and loyal 
friends. 

We had supper with Cotter, who sang some Hudson's 
Bay songs, Richards sang a jolly college song or two, 
Stanton a ^^classic," and then aU who could sing joined 
in "Auld Lang Syne." 

My thoughts were of that other day, when Hubbard, 
so full of hope, had begun this same journey — of the 
sunshine and fleecy clouds and beckoning fir tops, and 
I wondered what was in store for us now. 
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CHAPTER in 

THE LAST OF CIVILIZATION 

Tss ttme for action had come. Our canoes were loaded 
near the wharf, we said good-by to Cotter and a group 
of native trapper friends, and as we took our places in 
the canoes and dipped our paddles into the waters that 
were to carry us northward the Post flag was nm up 
OD the flagpole as a salute and farewell, and we were 
away. We soon rounded the point, and Cotter and the 
trappers and the Post were lost to view. Duncan was 
to follow later in the evening in his rowboat with some of 
our outfit which we left in his charge. 

Silently we paddled through the ''little lake.'' The 
ckmds hung somber and dull with threatening rain, and 
a gentle breeze wafted to us now and again a bit of fra- 
grance from the spruce-covered hills above us. Almost 
before I realized it we were at the rapid. Away to the 
westward stretched Grand Lake, deep and dark and still, 
with the rugged outline of Cape Corbeau in the distance. 

Tom Blake and his family, one and all, came out to 
give us the whole-souled, hospitable welcome of ''The 
Labrador." Even Atikamish, the little Indian dog that 
Mackenzie used to have, but which he had given to Tom 
when he left Northwest River, was on hand to tell me 
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in his dog language that he remembered me and was 
delighted to see me back. Here we would stay for the 
night — the last night for months that we were to sleep 
in a habitation of civilized man. 

The house was a very comfortable little log dwelling 
containing a small kitchen, a larger living-room which 
also served as a sleeping-room, and an attic which was 
the boys* bedroom. The house was comfortably fur- 
nished, everything clean to perfection, and the atmos- 
phere of love and home that dwelt here was long 
remembered by us while we huddled in many a dreary 
camp during the weeks that followed. 

Duncan did not come that night, and it was not until 
ten o'clock the next morning (June twenty-seventh) that 
he appeared. Then we made ready for the start. Tom 
and his young son Henry announced their intention of 
accompanying us a short distance up Grand Lake in 
their small sailboat. Mrs. Blake gave us enough bread 
and buns, which she had baked especially for us, to last 
two or three days, and she gave us also a few fresh eggs, 
saying, ^^ 'Twill be a long time before you has eggs 
again." 

At half -past ten o'clock our canoes were afloat, fare- 
well was said, and we were beyond the last fringe of 
civilization. 

The morning was depressing and the sky was over- 
cast with low-hanging, heavy clouds, but almost with 
our start, as if to give us courage for our work and fire 
our blood, the leaden curtain was drawn aside and the 
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deep blue dome of heaven rose above us. The sun shone 
warm and bright, and the smell of the fresh damp forest, 
the incense of the wilderness gods, was carried to us by 
a puff of wind from the south which enabled Duncan to 
hoist his sails. The rest of us bent to our paddles, 
and all were eager to plunge into the unknown and solve 
the mystery of what lay beyond the horizon. 

Our nineteen-foot canoe was manned by Pete in the 
bow, Stanton in the center and Easton in the stem, 
while I had the bow and Richards the stem of the 
ei^teen-foot canoe. We paddled along the north shore 
of the lake, close to land. Stanton, with an eye for 
fresh meat, espied a porcupine near the water's edge 
and stopped to kill it, thus gaining the honor of having 
bagged the first game of the trip. At twelve o'clock we 
halted for luncheon, in almost the same spot where Hub- 
bard and I had lunched when going up Grand Lake two 
years before. While Pete cooked bacon and eggs and 
made tea, Stanton and Richards dressed the porcupine 
for supper. 

After luncheon we cut diagonally across the lake to 
the southern shore, passed Cape Corbeau River and 
landed near the base of Cape Corbeau bluff, that the 
elevation might be taken and geological specimens 
secured. After making our observations we turned 
again toward the northern shore, where more specimens 
were collected. Here Tom and Henry Blake said good- 
bv to us and turned homeward. 

During the afternoon Stanton and I each killed a 
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porcupine, making three in all for the day — ^a good 
beginning in the matter of game. 

At simset we landed at Watty's Brook, a small stream 
flowing into Grand Lake from the north, and some 
twenty miles above the rapid. Our progress during 
the day had been slow, as the wind had died away and 
we had, several times, to wait for Duncan to overtake us 
in his slower rowboat. 

While the rest of us ^^made camp'* Duncan cut wood 
for a rousing fire, as the evening was cool, and Pete put 
a porcupine to boil for supper. We were a hungry 
crowd when we sat down to eat. I had told the boys 
how good porcupine was, how it resembled lamb and 
what a treat we were to have. But all porcupines are 
not alike, and this one was not within my reckoning. 
Tough ! He was certainly "the oldest inhabitant,'* and 
after vain efforts to chew the leathery meat, we turned in 
disgust to bread and coffee, and Easton, at least, lost 
faith forever in my judgment of toothsome game, and 
formed a particular prejudice against porcupines which 
he never overcame. Pete assured us, however, that, 
"This porcupine, he must boil long. I boil him again 
to-night and boil him again to-morrow morning. Then 
he very good for breakfast. Porcupine fine. Old one 
must be cooked long.'* 

So Pete, after supper, put the porcupine on to cook 
some more, promising that we should find it nice and ten- 
der for breakfast. 

As I sat that night by the low-burning embers of our 
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&rit oiDip Are I forgot my new companions. Through 
tlw gtitheriag night mists I could juiit discern the dim 
outlioM of thr opposite shore of Grand LaIil-. It was 
onr therv, jiwt wc*t of Uuit higli spectral hluff, that 
Hubbard and 1, on a wet July night, had pitched our 
first camp of the other trip. In fancy I was back again 
in tb«t camp and Hubbard was talking to me and tell- 
ing loe of the "bully story" of the mystic land of won- 
(Irn thnt lay "behind the ranges" he would have to take 
back to the world. 

*^Vc're going to traTersc a section no white man has 
vnr Beat," be exclaimed, "and we'll add something to the 
vorkTa knowledge of geography at least, and that's 
worth while. No matter liow little a man may add to 
the fund of human knowledge it's worth the doing, for 
it'i by little bits that we've learned to know so much of 
oar oU world. There's some hard work Itefore us, 
though, up there in those hills, and some hardships to 

Ah, if we had only known ! 

Some one said it wa£ time to *Hum in," and I was 
brought suddenly to a sense of the present, but a feel- 
tag of aadness poasessed inc when I took my place in the 
mnnl«l tent, and J lay awake long, thinking of those 
other days. 

Clear and cri*p was the morning of June twenty- 
eighth. The atmosphere was bracing and delightful, 
tba axure of the sky above us shaded to the most delicate 
liota of blue at the hortjcon, and, here and there, bits of 
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clouds, like bunches of cotton, flecked the sky. The sun 
broke grandly over the rugged hills, and the lake, like 
molten silver, lay before us. 

A fringe of ice had formed during the night along 
the shore. We broke it and bathed our hands and faces 
in the cool water, then sat down in a circle near our 
camp fire to renew our attack upon the porcupine, which 
had been sending out a most delicious odor from the 
kettle where Pete had it cooking. But alas for our 
expectations! Our teeth would make no impression 
upon it, and Easton remarked that ^Hhe rubber trust 
ought to hunt porcupines, for they are a lot tougher 
than rubber and just as pliable." 

"I don't know why,** said Pete sadly. "I boil him 
long time." 

That day we continued our course along the northern 
shore of the lake until we reached the deep bay which 
Hubbard and I had failed to enter and explore on the 
other trip, and which failure had resulted so tragically. 
This bay is some five miles from the westerly end of 
Grand Lake, and is really the mouth of the Nascaupee 
and Crooked Rivers which flow into the upper end of it. 
There was little or no wind and we had to go slowly to 
permit Duncan, in his rowboat, to keep pace with us. 
Darkness was not far off when we reached Duncan's tilt 
(a small log hut), three miles up the Nascaupee River, 
where we stopped for the night. 

This is the tilt in which Allen Goudy and Duncan 
lived at the time they came to my rescue in 1903, and 
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where I spent three days getting strength for my trip 
down Grand Lake to the Post. It is Duncan's sup- 
ply base in the winter months when he hunts along the 
Nascaupee River, one hundred and twenty miles inland 
to Seal Lake. On this hunting **path" Duncan has two 
hundred and fifty marten and forty fox traps, and, in 
the' spring, a few bear traps besides. 

The country has been burned here. Just below Dun- 
can's tilt is a spruce-covered island, but the mainland has 
a stunted new growth of spruce, with a few white birch, 
covering the wreck of the primeval forest that was flame 
swept thirty odd years ago. Over some considerable 
areas no new growth to speak of has appeared, and the 
charred remains of the dead trees stand stark and gray, 
or lie about in confusion upon the ground, giving the 
country a particularly dreary and desolate appearance. 

The morning of June twenty-ninth was overcast and 
threatened rain, but toward evening the sky cleared. 

Progress was slow, for the current in the river here 
wma very strong, and paddling or rowing against it was 
not easy. We had to stop several times and wait for 
Duncan to overtake us with his boat. Once he halted 
to look at a trap where he told us he had caught six 
Mack bears. It was nearly sunset when we reached the 
mouth of the Red River, nineteen miles above Grand 
Lake, where it flows into the Nascaupee from the west. 
This is a wide, shallow stream whose red-brown waters 
were quite in contrast to the clear waters of the Nas- 
caupee. 
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Opposite the mouth of the Red River, and on the 
eastern shore of the Nascaupee, is the point where the 
old Indian trail was said to begin, and on a knoU some 
fifty feet above the river we saw the wigwam poles of an 
old Indian camp, and a solitary grave with a rough 
fence around it. Here we landed and awaited Duncan, 
who had stopped at another of his trapping tilts three 
or four hundred yards below. When he joined us a 
little later, in answer to my inquiry as to whether this 
was the beginning of the old trail, he answered, ^ 'Tis 
where they says the Indians came out, and some of the 
Indians has told me so. I supposes it's the place, sir." 

**But have you never hunted here yourself?" I asked. 

"No, sir, Pve never be«i in here at alL I travels 
right past up the Nascaupee. All I knows about it, sir, 
is what they tells me. I always follows the Nascaupee, 
sir." 

Above us rose a high, steep hill covered for two-thirds 
of the way from its base with a thick growth of under- 
brush, but quite barren on top save for a few bunches 
of spruce brush. 

The old trail, unused for eight or ten years, headed 
toward the hill and was quite easily traced for some fifty 
yards from the old camp. Then it disappeared com- 
pletely in a dense undergrowth of willows, alders and 
spruce. 

While Pete made preparation for our supper and 
Duncan unloaded his boat and hauled it up preparatory 
to leaving it until his return from the interior, the rest 
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of us tried to fullow tlic trail tliruugh the hnish. But 
bejond where the tliick undergrowth began there wum 
nothing at nil thni, to lu, mticrnhk-d a trnit. Finnlly , I 
instrurlcd Pete to go wiUi Richnrds luid kw whiit he 
could do while the re^t of u» mode cniiip. Pete started 
ahead, forging his way through the thick growth. In 
ten nunutes I hturd him shout from the hilloide, "He 
here— I find him," and saw Pete hurrying up the ateep 
mcliac 

When Rirhard.i and Pete returned an hour later we 
had ramp pitched and supper cooking. They reported 
the trail, a« far ait tliey Imcl gone, very rough and 
hard to find. For sotne dlxtjuire it would have to be 
cot out witli an ax, and nowhere was it bigger t]ian a 
rabbit run. Duncan rather favored going as far an 
Seal Lake liy tlie trail that he knew and which followe<l 
the Nascaupce. This trail he believed to be much easier 
than t)io long unused Indian trnJl, which was undoubt- 
edly in many places entirely obscured luid in any cane 
extremely difficult to follow. I dismissed his suggcsti(Mi, 
bowerert with little ronsiderntion. My object was to 
trace the old Indian trail and explore as much of the 
country as possible, and not to hide myself in an cn- 
doMd riwr valley. Tlierefore, I decided that next day 
we ihould scout ahead to the first water to which the 
trail led and cut out the trail where necesBary. The 
work I knew would be hard, but we were expecting to do 
bard work. We were not on a summer picnic. 

A rabbit which Stanton had ithot and a Jipruce grouse 
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that fell before Pete's pistol, together with what re- 
mained of our porcupine, hot coffee, and Mrs. Blake's 
good bread, made a supper that we ate with zest while 
we talked over the prospects of the trail. Supper fin- 
ished, Pete carefully washed his dishes, then carefully 
washed his dishcloth, which latter he himg upon a 
bough near the fire to dry. His cleanliness about his 
eooking was a revelation to me. I had never before seen 
a camp man or guide so neat in this respect. 

The real work of the trip was now to begin, the hard 
portaging, the trail finding and trail making, and we 
were to break the seal of a land that had, through the 
ages, held its secret from aU the world, excepting the 
red man. This is what we were thinking of when we 
gathered around our camp fire that evening, and filled 
and lighted our pipes and puffed silently while we 
watched the newborn stars of evening come into being 
one by one imtil the arch of heaven was aglow with the 
splendor of a Labrador night. And when we at length 
went to our bed of spruce boughs it was to dream of 
strange scenes and new worlds that we were to conquer. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ON THE OLD INDIAN TRAIL 

Nkxt morning we scouted ahead and found that the 
trail led to a small lake some five and a half miles beyond 
our camp. For a mile or so the brush was pretty thick 
and the trail was difficult to follow, but beyond that it 
was comparatively well defined though exceedingly 
steep, the hill rising to an elevation of one thousand and 
fifty feet above the Nascaupee River in the first two 
miles. We had fifteen hundred pounds of outfit to carry 
upon our backs, and I realized that at first we should 
have to trail slowly and make several loads of it, for, 
with the exception of Pete, none of the men was in train- 
ing. The work was totally different from anything to 
which they had been accustomed, and as I did not wish 
to break their spirits or their ardor, I instructed them 
to carry only such packs as they could walk under with 
perfect ease until they should become hardened to the 
work. 

The weather had been cool and bracing, but as if to 
add to our difficulties the sun now boiled down, and the 
black flies — **the devil's angels" some one called them — 
came in thousands to feast upon the newcomers and 
make life miserable for us all. Duncan was as badly 
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treated by them as any of us, although he belonged to 
the country, and I overheard him swearing at a lively 
gait soon after the little beasts began their attacks. 

**Why, Duncan,** said I, "I didn't know you swore.*' 

**I does, sir, sometimes — ^when things makes me," he 
replied. 

**But it doesn't help matters any to swear, does it?" 

"No, sir, but" (swatting his face) "damn the flies — 
it's easin' to the f eelin's to swear sometimes." 

On several occasions after this I heard Duncan ^easin' 
his feeUn's" in long and astounding bursts of profane 
eloquence, but he did try to moderate his language when 
I was within earshot. Once I asked him : 

^^Where in the world did you learn to swear like that, 
Duncan?" 

"At the lumber camps, sir," he replied. 

Li the year I had spent in Labrador I had never 
before heard a planter or native of Groswater Bay swear. 
But this explained it. The lumbermen from "civiliza- 
tion" were educating them. 

At one o'clock on July first, half our outfit was por^ 
taged to the summit of the hill and we ate our dinner 
there in the broiling sun, for we were above the trees, 
which ended some distance below us. It was fearfully 
hot — a dead, suffocating heat — ^with not a breath of 
wind to relieve the stifling atmosphere, and some one 
asked what the temperature was. 

"Eighty-seven in the shade, but no shade," Richards 
remarked as he threw down his pack and consulted the 
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thermomeier where I had placed it under a low bush* 
^ni swear it's a hundred and fifty in the sun." 

During dinner Pete pointed to the river far below us, 
sajing, **Look! Indian canoe." I could not make it 
out without my binoculars, but with their aid discerned 
a canoe on the river, containing a solitary paddler. 
None of us, excepting Pete, could see the canoe without 
the glasses, at which he was very proud and remarked : 
^No findin' glass need me. See far, me. See long way 

Od. 

On other occasions, afterward, I had reason to marvel 
at Pete's clearness of vision. 

It was John Ahsini in the canoe, as we discovered 
later when he joined us and helped Stanton up the hill 
with his last pack to our night camp on the summit. I 
invited John to eat supper with us and he accepted the 
invitation. He told us he was hunting ^^moshku" 
(bear) and was camped at the mouth of the Red River. 
He assured us that we would find no more hills like this 
one we were on, and, pointing to the northward, said, 
^'Miam potagan" (good portage) and that we would 
find plenty '^atuk" (caribou), ^^oshku" and ^Hnashu- 
mekush" (trout). After supper I gave John some 
^stemmo," and he disappeared down the trail to join his 
wife in their wigwam below. 

We were all of us completely exhausted that night. 
Stanton was too tired to eat, and lay down upon the 
bare rocks to sleep. Pete stretched our tent wigwam 
fashion oo some old Indian tepee poles, and, without 
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troubling ourselves to break brush for a bed, we all soon 
joined Stanton in a dreamless slumber upon his rocky 
couch. 

The nighty like the day, was very warm, and when I 
aroused Pete at simrise the neict morning (July second) 
to get breakfast the mosquitoes were about our heads in 
clouds. 

A magnificent panorama lay before us. Opposite, 
across the valley of the Nascaupee, a great hill held its 
snow-tipped head high in the heavens. Some four miles 
farther up to the northwest, the river itself, where it was 
choked with blocks of ice, made its appearance and 
threaded its way down to the southeast until it was 
finally lost in the spruce-covered valley. Beyond, bits 
of Grand Lake, like silver settings in the black surround- 
ing forest, sparkled in t|ie light of the rising sun. 
Away to the westward could be traced the rushing waters 
of the Red River making their course down through the 
sandy ridges that enclose its valley. To the northward 
lay a great imdulating wilderness, the wilderness that 
we were to traverse. It was Sunday morning, and the 
holy stillness of the day engulfed our world. 

When Pete had the fire going and the kettle singing 
I roused the boys and told them we would make this, 
our first Sunday in the bush, an easy one, and simply 
move our camp forward to a more hospitable and shel- 
tered spot by a little brook a mile up the trail, and then 
be ready for the "tug of war'* on Monday. 

In accordance with this plan, after eating our break- 
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fut we each cnrricd a lig'it pack to our new camping 
grtniDil. atul llierc pilchi'd our tent by a tiny brook that 
trickled down through the rocks. While Stanton cooked 
dinoer, Pete brought forward a second pack. After 
wc had eaten. Richards tiiiggcstcd to Pete that they take 
tlw &fa net aheail and «et it in Uic little lake which was 
•tiD MBW two and a half miles farther on the trai'L 
Tbej bad just returned when a (errific thunderstorm 
broke upon u*, and every moment we expected the tent 
to be carried away by the gale that accompanied the 
downpour of rain. It wan then tJiat Riclinrds remem- 
bered that he had left his blankets to dry upon the 
tepee poles at the last camp. The rain ceawd about 
6tb o'clock, and Duncan volunteered to return with 
RJdurdi and help hint recover hit blankets, which they 
found far from dry. 

MoMiuitoen, it keemcd to me, were never bo numeroui 
or Ticioua as after this thunderstorm. We had head 
Deta that were a protwtion from tlicm generally, but 
when wc removed the nets to eat, the attacks of the 
iftseeta were simply insufferable, so we had our supper in 
the tent. After our meal was finiKhitl and Pete luid 
WAabed the diNhes, I read aloud a chapter from the 
Bible— a Sunday custom that was maintained througln 
oat tim trip — and Stanton sang some hymns. Then we 
prevaOed upon him to entertain ut with other songK. 
He had an excellent tenor voice and a repertoire ranging 
from "The Holy City" to "My Brother Bob," and these 
and Kimc of the old Scotch ballads, which he sang well, 
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were favorites that he was often afterward called upon 
to render as we gathered around our evening camp fire, 
smoking our pipes and drinking in the tonic fragrance 
of the great solemn forest aroimd us after a day of 
hard portaging. These impromptu concerts^ story tell- 
ingy and reading aloud from two or three ^Sirest pocket" 
classics that I carried, furnished our entertainment 
when we were not too tired to be amused. 

The rain cleared the atmosphere, and Monday was 
cool and delightful, and, with the exception of two or 
three showers, a perfect day. Camp was moved and our 
entire outfit portaged to the first small lake. Our net, 
which Pete and Richards had set the day before, yielded 
us nothing, biit with my rod I caught enough trout for 
a sumptuous supper. 

The following morning (July fourth) Pete and I, who 
arose at half -past four, had just finished preparing 
breakfast of fried pork, fiap jacks and cofi^ee, and I had 
gone to the tent to call the others, when Pete came rush- 
ing after me in great excitement, exclaiming, ^^Caribou! 
Rifle quick r' He grabbed one of the 44's and rushed 
away and soon we heard bang — bang — bang seven times 
from up the lake shore. It was not long before Pete 
returned with a very humble bearing and crestfallen 
countenance, and without a word leaned the rifle against 
a tree and resumed his culinary operations. 

**Well, Pete,'* said I, "how many caribou did yon 
kilir 

'^No caribou. Miss him," he replied. 
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**But I heard seven shots. How did you miss so many 
times?'' I asked. 

^Miss him," answered Pete. ^^I see caribou over 
there, close to water, run fast, try get lee side so he don't 
smell me. Water in way. Gro very careful, make no 
noise, but he smell me. He hold his head up like this. 
He sniff, then he start. He go through trees very 
quicL See him, me, just little when he runs through 
trees. Shoot seven times. Hit him once, not much. 
He runs off. No good follow. Not hurt much, maybe 
goes very far." 

**Vou had caribou fever, Pete," suggested Richards. 

••Yes," said Easton, "caribou fever, sure thing." 

"I don't believe you'd have hit him if he hadn't winded 
you,** Stanton remarked. **The trouble with you, Pete, 
is you can't shoot." 

"No caribou fever, me," rejoined Pete, with righteous 
indignation at such a suggestion. "Kill plenty moose, 
kill red deer; never have moose fever, never have deer 
fever/* Then turning to me he asked, "You want cari- 
bou, Mr. WalUcc?" 

"Yes," I answered, "I wish we could get some 
fresh meat, but we can wait a few days. We have 
enough to eat, and I don't want to take time to hunt 
now." 

"Plenty signs. I get caribou any day you want him. 
Tell me when you want him, I kill him," Pete answered 
me, ignoring the criticisms of the others as to his marks- 
manship and hunting prowess. All that day and all the 
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next the men let no opportunity pass to guy Pete about 
his lost caribou, and on the whole he took the banter very 
good-naturedly, but once confided to me that *^if those 
boys get up early, maybe they see caribou too and try 
how much they can do." 

After breakfast Pete and I paddled to the other «id 
of the little lake to pick up the trail while the others 
broke camp. Li a little while he located it, a well- 
defined path, and we walked across it half a mile to 
another and considerably larger lake in which was a 
small, round, moundlike, spruce-covered island so char- 
acteristic of the Labrador lakes. 

On our way back to the first lake Pete called my atten- 
tion to a fresh caribou track in the hard earth. It was 
scarcely distinguishable, and I had to look very closely 
to make it out. Then he showed me other signs that 
I could make nothing of at all — a freshly turned pebble 
or broken twig. These, he said, were fresh deer signs. 
A CRrilH)u had passed toward the larger lake that very 
morning. 

"If you want him, I get him," said Pete. I could see 
\w tAl rather deeply his failure of the morning and that 
)w WHM anxious to redeem himself. I wanted to give him 
Wxifi t>pport unity to do so, especially as the young men, 
UIIUmihI to deprivations, were beginning to crave fresh 
U\m\ an a rt'Iiof from the salt pork. At the same time, 
howovor, I felt that the fish we were pretty certain to 
jpjl f rtun tlun time on would do very well for the present, 
aiul I did not care to take time to hunt imtil we were a 
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little deeper into the country. Therefore I told him, 
"No, we will wait a day or two/* 

Pete, as I soon discovered, had an insatiable passion 
for hunting, and could never let anything in the way of 
game pass him without qualms of regret. Sometimes, 
where a caribou trail ran off plain and clear in the moss, 
it was hard to keep him from running after it. Nothing 
ever escaped his ear or eye. He had the trained senses 
and instincts of the Indian hunter. When I first saw 
him in New York he looked so youthful and evidently 
had so little confidence in himself, answering my ques- 
tion as to whether he could do this or that with an 
aggravating "I don't know," that I felt a keen sense of 
disappointment in him. But with every stage of our 
journey he had developed, and now was in his element* 
He was quite a different individual from the green 
Indian youth whom I had first seen walking timidly 
beside the railway conductor at the Grand Central 
Station in New York. 

The portage between the lakes was an easy one and, 
as I have said, well defined, and we reached the farther 
shore of the second lake early in the afternoon. Here 
we found an old Indian camping ground covering sev- 
eral acres. It had evidently been at one time a g^ieral 
rendezvous of the Indians hunting in this section, as 
was indicated by the large number of wigwams that had 
been pitched here. That was a long while ago, however, 
for the old poles were so decayed that they fell into 
pieces when we attempted to pick them up. 
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There was no sign of a trail leading from the old 
camp ground, and I sent Pete and Richards to circle 
the bush and endeavor to locate one that I knew was 
somewhere about, while I fished and Stanton and Dun- 
can prepared an early supper. A little later the two 
men returned, unsuccessful in their quest. They had 
seen two or three trails, any of which might be our 
trail. Of course but one of them cotild be the right 
one. 

This report was both perplexing and annoying, for 
I did not wish to follow for several days a wrong route 
and then discover the error when much valuable time 
had been lost. 

I therefore decided that we must be sure of our posi- 
tion before proceeding, and early the following morning 
dispatched Richards and Pete on a scouting expedition 
to a high hill some distance to the northeast that they 
might, from that view-point, note the general contour of 
the land and the location of any visible chain of lakes 
leading to the northwest through which the Indian trail 
might pass, and then endeavor to pick up the trail from 
one of these lakes, noting old camping grounds and other 
signs. As a precaution, in case they were detained over 
night each carried some tea and some erbswurst, a rifle, 
a cup at his belt and a compass. When Pete took the 
rifle he held it up meaningly and said, ^^Fresh meat 
to-night. Caribou," and I could see that he was plan- 
ning to make a hunt of it. 

When they were gone, I took Easton with me and 
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cGnbed another hill nearer camp, that I might get a 
panonunic view of the valley in which we were camped. 
From thia vantage ground I could sec, stretching off to 
the Dorthward, a chain of three or four small lakes which, 
I concluded, though there wtu nthcr water visible, un- 
doobtMll}' marked our course. Far to the northwest 
was a group of rugged, barren, snow-capped mountains 
which were, perhaps, the "white hills," behind which the 
Indiana had told us lay Seal Lake. At our feet, spark- 
tiag in the auolight, spread the lake upon whose shores 
otir tent, a little white dot amongst the green trees, was 
pitched. A bit of smoke curl«l up from ntir rump fire, 
where I knew Stanton and Duncan were baking "squaw 
brmd." 

W« returned to camp to await the nrrival and report 
of Ricliards and I'ete, and occupied the afternoon in 
catching trout which, though more plentiful tlian in the 
flnt Lake, were very small. 

Toward evening, when a stiff breeze blew in from the 
lake and cleared the black flie« anil monquitocs away, 
Baaton took a canoe out, stripped, and sprang into the 
water, while I undressed on shore and was in the midst 
of m most refreshing bnth when, stidilenly, the wind die<l 
away and our tormentom caine upon us in clouds. It 
waa a acrainble to get into our clothes again, but before 
I someded in hiding my nakedncM from them, I waa 
pretty •rverety wounded. 

It WM Karcely six o'clock when Richards and Pete 
walked into camp and proudly threw down aome veaiaon. 
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Pete had kept his promise* On the lookout at every 
step for game, he had espied an old stag, and, together, 
he and Richards had stalked it, and it had received bul- 
lets from both their rifles. I shall not say to which 
hunter belonged the honor of killing the game. They 
were both very proud of it. 

But best of all, they had found, to a certainty, the 
trail leading to one of the chain of little lakes which 
Easton and I had seen, and these lakes, they reported, 
took a course directly toward a larger lake, which they 
had glimpsed. I decided that this must be the lake of 
which the Indians at Northwest River had told us — 
Lake Nipishish (Little Water). This was very grati- 
fying intelligence, as Nipishish was said to be nearly 
half way to Seal Lake, from where we had begun our 
portage on the Nascaupee. 

What a supper we had that night of fresh venison, 
and new "squaw bread," hot from the pan ! 

In the morning we portaged our outfit two miles, and 
removed our camp to the second one of the series of lakes 
which Easton and I had seen from the hill, and the 
fourth lake after leaving the Nascaupee River. The 
morning was fearfully hot, and we floundered through 
marshes with heavy packs, bathed in perspiration, and 
fairly breathing flies and mosquitoes. Not a breath of 
air stirred, and the humidity and heat were awful. 
Stanton and Duncan remained to pitch the tent and 
bring up some of our stufl^ that had been left at the 
second lake, while Richards, Easton, Pete and I trudged 
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three miles over the hills for the caribou meat which had 
been cached at the place where the animal was killed, 
Richards and Pete having brought with them only 
enough for two or three meals. 

The country here was rough and broken, with many 
great bowlders scattered over the hilltops. When we 
reached the cache we were ravenously hungry, and built 
a fire and had a very satisfying luncheon of broiled veni- 
son steak and tea. We had barely finished our meal 
when heavy black clouds overcast the sky, and the wind 
and rain broke upon us in the fury of a hurricane. 
With the coming of the storm the temperature dropped 
fully forty degrees in half as many minutes, and in our 
dripping wet garments we were soon chilled and misera- 
ble. We hastened to cut the venison up and put it into 
packs, and with each a load of it, started homeward. On 
the way I stopped with Pete to climb a peak that I might 
have a view of the surrounding country and see the 
large lake to the northward which he and Richards had 
reported the evening before. The atmosphere was suf- 
ficiently clear by this time for me to see it, and I was 
satisfied that it was undoubtedly Lake Nipishish, 
as no other large lake had been mentioned by the 
Indians. 

We hastened down the moimtain and made our way 
through rain-soaked bushes and trees that showered as 
with their load of water at every step, and when at last 
we reached camp and I threw down my pack, I was too 
weary to change my wet garments for dry ones, and 
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was glad to lie down, drenched as I was, to sleep until 
supper was ready. 

None of our venison must be wasted. All that we 
could not use within the next day or two must be 
^* jerked," that is, dried, to keep it from spoiling. To 
accomplish this we erected poles, like the poles of a wig- 
wam, and suspended the meat from them, cut in thin 
strips, and in the center, between the poles, made a small, 
smoky fire to keep the greenbottle flies away, that they 
might not *^blow" the venison, as well as to aid nature 
in the drying process. 

All day on July seventh the rain poured down, a cold, 
northwest wind blew, and no progress was made in dry- 
ing our meat. There was nothing to do but wait in the 
tent for the storm to clear. 

When Pete went out to cook dinner I told him to make 
a little com meal porridge and let it go at that, but what 
a surprise he had for us when, a little later, dripping 
wet and hands full of kettles, he pushed his way into 
the tent! A steaming venison potpie, broiled venison 
steaks, hot fried bread dough, stewed prunes for dessert 
and a kettle of hot tea ! All experienced campers in the 
north woods are familiar with the fried bread dough. 
It is dough mixed as you would mix it for squaw bread, 
but not quite so stiff, pulled out to the size of your fry- 
ing pan, very thin, and fried in swimming pork grease. 
In taste it resembles doughnuts. Hubbard used to call it 
"French toast." Our young men had never eaten it be- 
fore, and Richards, taking one of the cakes, asked Pete : 
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••What do you call this?'' 

**I don't know," answered Pete. 

**Well," said Richards, with a mouthful of it, «I call 
it dam good." 

••That's what we call him then," retorted Pete, •^dam 
good." 

And so the cakes were christened ^•dam goods," and 
always afterward we referred to them by that name. 

The forest fire which I have mentioned as having 
swept this country to the shores of Grand Lake some 
thirty-odd years ago, had been particularly destructive 
in this portion of the valley where we were now en- 
camped. The stark dead spruce trees, naked skeletons 
of the old forest, stood all about, and that evening, 
when I stepped outside for a look at the sky and weather, 
I was impressed with the dreariness of the scene. The 
wind blew in gusts, driving the rain in sheets over the 
face of the hills and through the spectral trees, finally 
dashing it in bucketfuls against our tent. 

The nest forenoon, however, the sky cleared, and in 
the afternoon Richards and I went ahead in one of the 
canoes to hunt the trail. We followed the north shore 
of the lake to its end, then portaged twenty yards across 
a narrow neck into another lake, and keeping near the 
north shore of this lake also, continued until we came 
upon a creek of considerable size running out of it and 
taking a southeasterly course. Where the creek left the 
lake there was an old Indian fishing camp. It was out 
of the question that our trail should follow the valley of 
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this creeky for it led directly away from our goaL We, 
therefore, returned and explored a portion of the north 
shore of the lake, which was very bare, bowlder strewn, 
and devoid of vegetation for the most part—- even moss* 

Once we came upon a snow bank in a hollow, and 
cooled ourselves by eating some of the snow. Our 
observations made it quite certain that the trail left the 
northern side of the second lake through a bowlder- 
strewn pass over the hills, though there were no visible 
signs of it, and we climbed one of the hills in the hope of 
seeing lakes beyond. There were none in sight. It 
was too late to continue our search that day and we 
reluctantly returned to camp. Our failure was rather 
discouraging because it meant a further loss of time, 
and I had hoped that our route, until we reached 
Nipishish at least, would lie straight and well defined 
before us. 

Sunday was comfortably cool, with a good stifle breeze 
to drive away the flies. I dispatched Richards, with 
Pete and Easton to accompany him, to follow up our 
work of the evening before, and look into the pass 
through the hills, while I remained behind with Stanton 
and Duncan and kept the fire going under our venison. 

I had expected that Duncan, with his lifelong experi- 
ence as a native trapper and hunter in the Labrador 
interior, would be of great assistance to us in locating 
the trail; but to my disappointment I discovered soon 
after our start that he was far from good even in 
following a trail when it was found, though he never 
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got lost and could always find his way back, in a straight 
line, to any given point. 

The boys returned toward evening and reported that 
beyond the hills, through the pass, lay a good-sized lake, 
and that some signs of a trail were found leading to it. 
This was what I had hoped for. 

Our meat was now sufficiently dried to pack, and, 
anxious to be on the move again, I directed that on the 
morrow we should break camp and cross the hills to 
the lakes beyond. 
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CHAPTER V 

WE GO ASTRAY 

At half -past four on Monday morning I called the men, 
and while Pete was preparing breakfast the rest of us 
broke camp and made ready for a pr(nnpt start. All 
were anxious to see behind the range of bowlder-covered 
hills and to reach Lake Nipishish, which we felt could 
not now be far away. As soon as our meal was finished 
the larger canoe was loaded and started on ahead, while 
Richards, Duncan and I remained behind to load and 
follow in the other. 

With the rising sun the day had become excessively 
warm, and there was not a breath of wind to cool 
Uio ntifling atmosphere. The trail was ill-defined and 
n>Uf(hi winding through bare glacial bowlders that were 
Ihirk-ntrewn on the ridges; and the difficulty of follow- 
<M|f ill together with the heat, made the work seem 
vKmbl^V Imrd, as we trudged with heavy packs to the 
fil^Mt^i of A little lake which nestled in a notch between 
iKv* htlU •* luilo M\i\ a half away. Once a fox ran before 
VMi ^\\\\ U^A ivfuge in its den under a large rock, but 
4m\V \\s^ aIwayh present cloud of black flies, no other 
^^41^ \^t lifi^ WAM vinible on the treeless hills. Finally at 
uuvKK\x nl^^^r thrtv wearisome journeys back and forth, 
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bathed in penpiration and dripping flj dope and pork 
grvMae, which we had rubbed on our faces pretty freely 
aa a protection from the winged peets, we deposited our 
Uat load upon the iihores of the lake, and thankfully 
■topped to rest and rook our dinner. 

We were slill eating when we heard the first rumblings 
of diatant thunder and felt the flrst breath of wind from 
a bwtk of black clouds in the western eky, and had 
acarcelj started forward again when the heavens opened 
upon ua with a deluge. 

The brunt of the storm soon pasBed, but a steady 
rain continued as we paddled through the lake and por- 
tafted across a short neck of Innd into a larger lakci 
down which we paddled to a Mnall round iitlnnd near its 
lower end. Here, drenched to the bone and thoroughly 
tired, wc made camp, and in the shelter of the tent ate 
a sarory stew composed of duck, grouse, venisoo and 
fat pork that Pete served in the most appetizing camp 
atjlc 

I was astounded by the amount of aquaw bread and 
"dam goods" that the young men of my party made 
away with, and began to fear not only for the flour 
•apply, but also for the health of the men. One day 
when I saw one of my party eat three thick loaves of 
•quaw bread in addition to a fair quantity of meat, I 
fett that it was time to limit the flour part of the ration. 
I expressed my fears to Pete, and advincd that he l)Hke 
ksa bread, and make the men cat more of the other food. 

"Bread very good for Indian. Not good when white 
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man eat so much. Good way fix him. Use not so much 
baking powder, me. Make him heavy," suggested Pete. 

"No, Pete, use enough baking powder to make the 
bread good, and I'll speak to the men. Then if they 
don't eat less bread of their own accord, we'll have to 
limit them to a ration." 

I decided to try this plan, and that evening in our 
camp on the island I told them that a ration of bread 
would soon have to be resorted to. They looked very 
solemn about it, for the bare possibility of a limited 
ration, something that they had never had to submit to, 
appeared like a hardship to them. 

On Tuesday morning when we awoke the rain was 
still falling steadily. During the forenoon the storm 
abated somewhat and we broke camp and transferred 
oiir goods to the mainland, where the trail left the lake 
near a good-sized brook. Our portage led us over 
small hills and through marshes a mile and a half to 
another lake. While Pete remained at our new camp 
to prepare supper and Easton stayed with him, the rest 
of us brought forward the last load. Richards and I 
with a canoe and packs attempted to run down the 
brook, which emptied into the lake near our camp ; but 
we soon found the stream too rocky, and were forced to 
cut our way through a dense growth of willows and 
carry the canoe and packs to camp on our backs. 

The rain had ceased early in the afternoon, and the 
evening was delightfully cool, so that the warmth of a 
big camp fire was most grateful and comforting. Our 
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dmy'ti inarch had carried us into a wcll-woodcd country, 
aad the spiTtritt dry Ntickw of the oM burnt ron-«t wrrc 
behind ua. Tht- clouds hung low and threat if ting, and 
in the twilight beyond Uic jjlow of our IcnpiDg fire made 
the atill iratcrK of the lake, with itit encircling wildcr- 
OCH of Gr trees, sectn very dark and somber. The 
genial vannth of the Sre was so in contrast to the 
chilly darkness of the tent that wc tint lonf{ around it 
and talked of our truveU and prospects and tlie lake 
and tlte wilderness before us that no while man had ever 
before Mail, while the brook near by tumbling over itn 
rocky bed roared a constant complaint at our intrusion 
into tlua land of solitude. 

The following morning was cool and fine, but showers 
drtdopcd during the day. Our venison, improperly 
dried, waa molding, and much of it we found, upon 
tmpaclang, to be maggoty. After breakfast I in- 
ftmcted the others to cut out the wormy parts as far 
u poaaible and hang the good meat over the Hre for fur- 
ther drying, vhite with Easton I explored a portion of 
the lake ihorc in March of the trail leading ouL We 
returned for a late dinner, and then while Ka^on, 
Richards and I caught trout, I diipatcbed Pete and 
I to continue tjie search lieyond the point where 
1 and I Itad left off. It was near evening when 
they came Iiack with the infomintion that they had 
foond the trail, very difficult to fallow, leading to a 
river, eome two mile* and a half beyond our camp. This 
waa aodouhtedly the Crooked Rircr, which eniptie* into 
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Grand Lake close to the Nascaupee, and which the 
Indians had told us had its rise in Lake Nipiahish. 

The evening was very warniy and mosquitoes were so 
thick in the tent that we almost breathed them. Staa- 
ton, after much turning and fidgeting, finally took his 
blanket out of doors, where he said it was cooler and he 
could sleep with his head covered to protect him ; but in 
an hour he was back, and with his blanket wet with dew 
took his usual place beside me. 

Below the point where the trail enters the Crooked 
River it is said by the Indians to be exceedingly rough 
and entirely impassable. We portaged into it the next 
morning, paddled a short distance up the stream, which 
is here some two hundred yards in width and rather 
shallow, then poled through a short rapid and tracked 
through two others, wading almost to our waists in some 
places. We now came to a widening of the river where 
it spread out into a small lake. Near the upper end of 
this expansion was an island upon which we found a 
long-disused log cache of the Indians. A little distance 
above the island what appeared to be two rivers flowed 
into the expansion. Richards, Duncan and I explored 
up the right-hand branch until we struck a rapid. 
Upon our return to the point where the two streams 
came together we foimd that the other canoe, against 
my positive instructions not to proceed at uncertain 
points until I had decided upon the proper route to take, 
had gone up the branch on the left, tracked through a 
rapid and disappeared. 
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There were no signs of Indians on either of these 
branches so far as we could discover, and I was well 
satisfied that scmiewhere on the north bank of the expan- 
sion, probably not far from the island and old cache 
which we had passed, was the trail. But evening was 
coming on and rain was threatening, so there was noth- 
ing to do but follow the other canoe, which had gone 
blindly ahead, until we should overtake it, as it con- 
tained all the cooking utensils and our tent. This fail- 
ure of the men to obey instructions took us a consider- 
able distance out of our way and cost us several days' 
time, as we discovered later. 

We tracked through some rapids and finally over- 
hauled the others at a place where the river branched 
again. It was after seven oVlock, a drizzling rain was 
falling, and here we pitched camp on the east side of 
the river just opposite the junction of the two branches. 

On the west fork and directly across from our camp 
was a rough rapid, and while supper was cooking I 
paddled over with Richards to try for fish. We made 
our casts, and I quickly landed a twenty-inch ouananiche 
and Richards hooked a big trout that, after much play, 
was brought ashore. It measured twenty-two and a 
half inches from tip to tip and eleven and a half inches 
around the shoulders. I had landed a couple more 
large trout, when Richards enthusiastically announced 
that he had a big fellow hooked. He played the fish for 
half an hour before he brought it to the edge of the 
rock, so completely exhausted that it could scarcely 
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move a fin. We had no landing net and he attempted 
to lift it out by the line, when snap went the hook and 
the fish was free ! I made a dash, caught it in my hands 
and triumphantly brought it ashore. It proved to be 
an ouananiche that measured twenty-seven and one-half 
inches in length by eleven and one-quarter inches in 
girth. 

In our excitement we had forgotten all about supper 
and did not even know that it was raining ; but we now 
saw Pete on the further shore gesticulating wildly and 
pointing at his open mouth, in pantomime suggestion 
that the meal was waiting. 

''Well, that is fishing P* remarked Richards. "I 
never landed a fish as big as that before." 

"Yes," I answered; 'Ve're getting near the head- 
waters of the river now, where the big fish are always 
found." 

"I never expected any such sport as that. It's worth 
the hard work just for this hour's fishing." 

"You'll get plenty more of it before we're through 
the country. There are some big fellows under that 
rapid. The Indians told us we should find salmon in 
this section too, but we're ahead of the salmon, I think. 
They're hardly due for a month yet." 

"Let's show the fellows the trout, first. They're big 
enough to make 'em open their eyes. Then we'll spring 
the ouananiche on 'em and they'll faint. It'll be 
enough to make Easton want to come and try a cast 
too." 
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So vbcn we pubHmI throujifh the dripping bushea to 
tbe tent we prcamlrd nnl}' thr few big trout, which dill 
tDdcol create n tietiMtion. Tlini Richur<l.« brought for- 
ward hii ouaiiAoiche, aiid it produced the desired effect. 
After lupprr Pde nnd Easton inust try their hand nt 
the fttb, juwj they wccirwlpd in catching fire trout iiver- 
mfpng, we ertiiDated. from two to three pounds each. 
Richards, h o we ver , «till held the record a« to big fish, 
both trout and oiiananiehe, and the others vowed they 
wnulfl take it from him if they had to fi«h nights to do it. 

Em nrmtf up the river, in the aflemoon, Pete had shot 
a muakrat, and I a*lc<>d him that night what he was 
going to do with it. 

"I don't know," he answered. "Muskrat no good 
now.** 

"Well, D«Ter kin any animal while you are with me 
that you cannot use, except beaxtx of prey." 

Thii was one of the rules that I had laid down at the 
beginning: that no metnlK-r of thi- party should kill for 
the sake of killing any living thing. I could not be 
angry with Fete, however, for he was alwayx so good- 
natarecL No nMttrr how *harply I intght reprove him, 
in five minutes be would be doing something for my eom- 
fcrrt, or singing aome Indian song an he went light- 
htart«dly about his work. I understood how hard it was 
for him to down the Indian instinct, to kill, and that lhi> 
miHkrat had been shut thought lesxly without consider- 
ing for a moment whether it were needed or not. The 
fle>h of the muskrat at this aeoson of tbe year is rery 
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strong in flavor and unpalatable, and besides, with the 
grouse that were occasionally killed, the fish that we were 
catching, and the dried venison still on hand, we could 
not well use it. No fur is, of course, in season at this 
time of year, and so there was no excuse for killing 
muskrats for the pelts. 

In the vicinity of this camp we saw some of the 
largest spruce timber that we came upon in the whole 
journey across Labrador. Some of these trees were 
fully twenty-two inches in diameter at the butt and per- 
haps fifty to sixty feet in height. These large trees 
were very scattered, however, and too few to be of com- 
mercial value. For the most part the trees that we met 
with were six to eight, and, occasionally, ten inches 
through, scrubby and knotted. In Labrador trees 
worth the cutting are always located near streams in 
sheltered valleys. 

That evening before we retired the drizzle turned to 
a downpour, and we were glad to leave our unprotected 
camp fire for the unwarmed shelter of our tent. While 
I lay within and listened to the storm, I wrote in my 
diary: "As I lie here, the rain pours upon the tent over 
my head and drips — drips — drips through small holes 
in the silk; the wind sweeps through the spruce trees 
outside and a breath of the fragrance of the great damp 
forest comes to me. I hear the roar of the rapid across 
the river as the waters pour down over the rocks in their 
course to the sea. I wonder if some of those very waters 
do not wash the shores of New York. How far away 
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the city seems, and how glad I shall be to return home 
when my work here is finished ! 

'This is a feeling that comes to one often in the 
wilderness. Perhaps it is a touch of homesickness — a 
hunger for the sympathy and companionship of our 
friends.*' 

The days that followed were days of weary waiting 
and inactivity. A cold northeast storm was blowing 
and the rain fell heavily and incessantly day and night. 
TraO hunting was impracticable while the storm lasted, 
but the halt offered an opportunity that was taken 
advantage of to repair our outfit ; also there was much 
Deeded mending to be done, as some of our clothing was 
badly torn. 

Everything we had in the way of wearing apparel 
waa wet, and we set up our tent stove for the first time, 
that we might dry our things under cover. This stove 
proved a great comfort to us, and all agreed that it 
waa an inspiration that led me to bring it. It was not 
an inspiration, however, but my experience on the trip 
with Hubbard that taught the necessity of a stove for 
just such occasions as this, and for the colder weather 
later. 

Some of us went to the rapid to fish, but it was too 
cold for either fly or bait, and we soon gave it up. I 
slipped off a rock in the lower swirl of the rapid, and 
went into the river over head and ears. Pete, who was 
with roe, gave audible expression to his amusement at my 
daseomfiture as I crawled out of the water like a half- 
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drowned rat ; but I could see no occaslcm for his hilarity 
and I told him so. 

This experience dampened my enthusiasm as a fisher- 
man for that day. The net was set, however, which 
later yielded us some trout. A fish planked on a dry 
spruce log hewn flat on one side, made a delicious dinner, 
and a savory kettle of fish chowder made of trout and 
dried onions gave us an equally good supper. 

On July fifteenth sleet was mingled with the rain 
in the early morning, and it was so cold that Duncan 
used his mittens when doing outdoor work. Easton was 
not feeling well, and I looked upon our delay as not alto- 
gether lost time, as it gave him an opportunity to get 
into shape again. 

A pocket copy of ^^Hiawatha," from which Stanton 
read aloud, furnished us with entertainment. Pete was 
very much interested in the reading, and I found he was 
quite familiar with the legends of his Indian hero, and he 
told us some stories of Hiawatha that I had never heard. 
"Hiawatha," said Pete, "he the same as Christ. He do 
anything he want to." Pete produced his harmonica 
and proved himself a very good performer. 

July sixteenth was Simday, and I decided that rain or 
shine we must break camp on Monday and move forward, 
for the inactivity was becoming imendurable. 

A little fishing was done, and Pete landed a twenty- 
two and three-quarter inch trout, thus wresting the big- 
trout record from Richards. Pete was proud and 
boasted a great deal of this feat, which he claimed proved 
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Us greater skill as a fisherman, but which the others 
attribtited to luck. 

We were enabled to do some scouting in the after- 
oooii, which resulted in the discovery that our camp 
was on an island. Nowhere could we find any Indian 
signs, and we were therefore quite evidently off the 
trmiL 
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CHAPTER VI 

LAKE NIPISmSH IS REACHED 

As AUiEADT stated, the Indians at Northwest River Post 
had informed us that the Crooked River had its rise in 
Lake Nipishish, and I therefore decided to follow the 
stream from the point where we were now encamped to 
the lake, or until we should come upon the trail again, 
as I felt sure we should do farther up, rather than 
retrace our steps to the abandoned cache on the island 
in the expansion below, and probably consiune consider- 
able time in locating the old portage route from that 
I)oint. 

Accordingly, on Monday morning we began our work 
against the almost continuous rapids, which we discov- 
ered as we proceeded were characteristic of the river. 
A heavy growth of willows lined the banks, forcing us 
into the icy water, where the swift current made it very 
difficult to keep our footing upon the slippery bowlders 
of the river bed. Tracking lines were attached to the 
bows of the canoes and we floundered forward. 

The morning was cloudy and cool and resembled a 
day in late October, but before noon the sim graciously 
made his appearance and gave us new spirit for our 
work. When we stopped for dinner I sent Pete and 
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Eastern to look ahead, and Pete brought back the intel- 
ligence that a half-mile portage would cut off a con- 
siderable bend In the river and take us into still water. 
It was necessary to clear a portion of the way with the 
ax. This done, the portage was made, and then we 
found to our disappointment that the still water was 
less than a quarter mile in length, when rapids occurred 
agaia. 

As I deemed it wise to get an Idea of the lay of the 
land before proceeding farther, I took Pete with me 
and went ahead to scout the route. Less than a mile 
away we found two small lakes, and climbing a ridge two 
miles farther on, we had a view of the river, which, so 
far as we could see, continued to be very rough, taking 
a turn to the westward above where our canoes were 
stationed, and then swinging again to the northeast in 
the direction of NIpishish, which was plainly visible. 
The Indians, instead of taking the longer route that 
we were following, undoubtedly crossed from the old 
cache to a point In the river some distance above where 
it took its westward swing, and thus, in one compara- 
tively easy portage, saved themselves several miles of 
rou||^ traveling. It was too late for us now, however, 
to take advantage of this. 

Pete and I hurried back to the others. The after- 
noon was well advanced, but sufficient daylight remained 
to permit us to proceed a little way up the river, and 
portage to the sliores of one of the lakes, where camp 
was made just at dusk. 
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Field mice in this section were exceedingly trouble- 
some. They would nm over us at night, sample our 
food, and gnawed a hole as large as a man's hand in the 
side of the tent. Porcupines, too, were something of a 
nuisance. One night one of them ate a piece out of my 
tumpline, which was partially under my head, while I 
slept. 

The next morning we passed through the lakes to the 
river above, and for three days, in spite of an almost 
continuous rain and wind storm, worked our way up 
stream, ^^ tracking " the canoes through a succession 
of rapids or portaging around them, with scarcely 
any opportunity to paddle. 

On the afternoon of the third day, with the wind 
dashing the rain in sheets into our faces, we halted on 
a rough piece of ground just above the river bank and 
pitched our tent- 
When camp was made Pete took me to a rise of ground 
a little distance away, and pointing to the northward 
exclaimed: ^^Look, Lake Nipishish! I know we reach 
him to-day." 

And sure enough, there lay Lake Nipishish close at 
hand! I was more thankful than I can say to see the 
water stretching far away to the northward, for I felt 
that now the hardest and roughest part of our journey 
to the height of land was completed. 

**That*s great, Pete,'* said L "We'll have more 
water after this and fewer and easier portages, and we 
can travel faster." 
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^Maybe better, I don't know," remarked Pete, rather 
skeptically. ** Always hard find trail out big lakes. 
May leaTe plenty places. Take more time hunt trail 
maybe now. Indian maps no good. Maybe easier 
when we find him." 

Pete was right, and I did not know the difficulties still 
to be met with before we should reach Michikamau. 

Duncan was of comparatively little help to us now, 
and as I knew that he was more than anxious to return 
to Groswater Bay, I decided to dispense with his further 
serrices and send him back with letters to be mailed home. 
When I returned to the tent I said to him : 

^Duncan, I suppose you would like to go home now, 
and I will let you turn back from here and take some 
letters out. Does that suit you?'* 

^es, sir, that suits me fine," replied he promptly, 
and in a tone that left no doubt of the fact that he was 

gUKl to go. 

''Well, this is Thursday. I'll write my letters to- 
morrow, and you may go on Saturday." 

-An right, sir." 

The letters were all written and ready for Duncan on 
Friday night, and he packed suflicient provisions into a 
waterproof bag I gave him to carry him out, and pre- 
pared for an early start in the morning. But the rain 
that had been falling for several days still poured down 
OD Saturday, and he decided to postpone his departure 
another day in the hope of better weather on Sunday. 
He needed the time anyway to mend his sealskin boots 
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before starting back, for he had pretty nearly worn them 
out on the sharp rocks on the portages. The rest of us 
were well provided with oil-tanned moccasins (sometimes 
called larigans or shoe-packs ), which I have found are 
the best footwear for a journey like ours. Pete's khaki 
trousers were badly torn ; and Richards and Easton, who 
wore Mackinaw trousers, were in rags. This cloth had 
not withstood the hard usage of Labrador travel a 
week, and both men, when they had a spare hour, occu- 
pied it in sewing on canvas patches, until now there was 
almost as much canvas patch as Mackinaw cloth in these 
garments. Richards, however, carried an extra pair of 
moleskin trousers, and I wore moleskin. This latter ma- 
terial is the best obtfldnable, so far as my experience goes, 
for rough traveling in the bush, and my trousers stood 
the trip with but one small patch until winter came. 

Sunday morning was still stormy, but before noon the 
rain ceased, and Duncan announced his intention of 
starting homeward at once. We raised our flags and 
exchanged our farewells and Godspeeds with him. Then 
he left us, and as he disappeared down the trail a strange 
sense of loneliness came upon us, for it seemed to us that 
his going broke the last link that connected us with the 
outside world. Duncan was always so cheerful, with his 
quaint humor, and so ready to do his work to the very 
best of his ability, that we missed him very much, and 
often spoke of him in the days that followed. 

We had made the best of our enforced idleness in this 
camp to repack and condense and dry our outfit as much 
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iKun, nt the first inipcrfoctly cured, 
Btinuuuiily Mutknl t)int the most of whnt 
» htuUy vpoilvd lUiH we rould not uic it, 
uul with regret we threw it awaj. The criMwurst waa 
klsn dmrnp, and tliii wo put iulo HinaU canviu tuigs, which 
w*r« thm placed nrnr the stove to dr^r. 

A riiitng iMrometer au^rcd t^Mxl wmther for Mon- 
day rooming. A light wind Rcattcrod tiic cloudn that 
had For m> man; days mtoinbcd the world in storm nnd 
^loom, and the sun broke nut jtloriouslj, setting the 
mouture-tadcn trees nglinting as though hung with a 
miUkn pearls and warming the damp fir trees uiitJl the 
air was laden with the forest perfume. It was as though 
• pall had been lifted from the world, tlow our hearts 
•welled with the new enthuaiasm of the returned sun- 
ahine! It was ahrajrs so. It seemed as if the long-coo- 
tiflued Btomu bound up our hearts and rnnhed the buny- 
ascj from them; but the returning KunBhtne meltnl the 
boodt at Qoce and gave ua new ambition. A robin sang 
fptyij from a ne«r-bj tree— a messenger from the kind- 
lier southland entne to cheer us — and (he "whiiky 
jaeka,** who bad not sliown themselves for several dajs, 
appeared again with tlieir shrill cries, venturing Impu- 
doitljr into thr very door of our lent to eUtini scraps of 



I was for moving forward that verj nftcmoon, bat 
aooM of oar things were still wet, and I dcenu-d it better 
jodgment to let Ibetn have the day in which to dry and 
to delay our start until Mofwlay morning. 
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After supper, in accordance with the Sunday custom 
established by Hubbard when I was with him, I read 
aloud a selection from the Testament — the last chapter 
of Revelation — and then went out of the tent to take the 
usual nine o'clock weather observation. Between the 
horizon and a fringe of black clouds that hung low in 
the north the reflected sun set the heavens afire, and 
through the dark fir trees the lake stretched red as a 
lake of blood. I called the others to see it and Easton 
joined me. We climbed a low hill close at hand to view 
the scene, and while we looked the red faded into orange, 
and the lake was transformed into a mirror, which re- 
fiected the surrounding trees like an inverted forest. Li 
the direction from which we had come we could see the 
high blue hills beyond the Nascaupee, very dim in the 
far distance. Below us the Crooked River lost itself as 
it wound its tortuous way through the wooded valley 
that we had traversed. Somewhere down there Duncan 
was bivouacked, and we wondered if his fire was burning 
at one of our old camping places. 

Darkness soon came and we returned to the tent to 
find the others rolled in their blankets, and we joined 
them at once that we might have a good night's rest 
preparatory to an early morning advance. 

Before seven o'clock on Monday morning (July 
twenty-fourth) we had made our portage to the water 
that we had supposed to be an arm of Lake Nipishish, 
but which proved instead to be an expansion of the river 
into which the lake poured its waters through a short 
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rapid. This rapid necessitated another short portage 
before we were actually afloat upon the bosom of Nip- 
ishish itself. There was not a cloud to mar the azure 
of the skjf hardly a breath of wind to make a ripple on 
the surface of the lake, and the morning was just cool 
enough to be delightfuL 

It was the kind of daj and kind of wilderness that 
makes one want to go on and on. I felt again the thrill 
in mj blood of that magic something that had held pos- 
session of Hubbard and me and lured us into the heart 
of this unknown land two years before, and as I looked 
hungrily away toward the hills to the northward, I 
found myself repeating again one of those selections 
from Kipling that I had learned from him : 

"ISkwirthing hidden. Go and find it Go and Uxk behind the 



SoBcthuiK Umi behind the Rsngo. Loit and waiting for you. 
Gor 
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CHAPTER Vn 

SCOUTING FOR THE TRAIL 

Lake Nipishibh is approximately twenty miles in length, 
and at its broadest part ten or twelve miles in width. It 
extends in an almost due easterly direction from the 
place where we launched our canoes near its outlet. The 
shores are rocky and rise gradually into low, well- 
wooded hills, by which the lake is surrounded. Five 
miles from the outlet a rocky point juts out into the 
water, and above the point an arm of the lake reaches 
into the hills to the northward to a distance of six miles, 
almost at right angles to the main lake. In the arm 
there are several small, rocky islands which sustain a 
scrubby growth of black spruce and fir balsam. 

Hitherto the Indian maps had been of little assistance 
to us. No estimate of distance could be made from 
them, and the lakes through which we had passed (not 
all of them shown on the map) were represented by small 
circles with nothing to indicate at what point on their 
shores the trail was to be found. Lake Nipishish, how- 
ever, was drawn on a larger scale and with more detail, 
and we readily located the trail leading out of the arm 
which I have mentioned. 

After a day's work through several small lakes or 
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ponds, with short intervening portages, and a trail on 
the whole well defined and easily followedy we came one 
afternoon to a good-sized lake of irregular shape which 
Pete promptly named Washkagama (Crooked Lake). 

A stream flowed into Washkagama near the place 
where we went ashore, and it seemed to me probable that 
our route might be along this stream, which it was likely 
drained lakes farther up; but a search in the vicinity 
failed to uncover any signs of the trail, and the irregu- 
lar shape of the lake suggested several other likely places 
for iL We were, therefore, forced to go into camp, 
disappointing as it was, until we should know our posi- 
tion to a certainty. 

The next day was showery, but we began in the morn- 
ing a determined hunt for the trail. Stanton remained 
in camp to make needed repairs to the outfit; Easton 
went with Pete to the northward, while Richards and I 
in one of the canoes paddled to the eastern side of the 
lake arm, upon which we were encamped, to climb a 
barren hill from which we hoped to get a good view of 
the country, and upon reaching the summit we were not 
disappointed. A wide panorama was spread before us. 
To the north lay a great rolling country covered with a 
limitless forest of firs, with here and there a bit of 
sparkling water. A mile from our camp a creek, now 
and again losing itself in the green woods, rushed down 
to join Washkagama, anxious to gain the repose of 
the lake. To the northeast the rugged white hills, that 
we were hoping to reach soon, loomed up grand and 
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majestic, with patches of snow, like white sheets, spread 
over their sides and tops. From Nipishish to Wash- 
kagama we had passed through a burned and rocky 
country where no new growth save scant underbrush and 
a few scattering spruce, balsam and tamarack trees had 
taken the place of the old destroyed forest. The dead, 
naked tree tnmks which, gaunt and weather-beaten, still 
stood upright or lay in promiscuous confusion on the 
ground, gave this part of the country from our hiUtop 
view an appearance of solitary desolation that we had 
not noticed when we were traveling through it. But 
this unregenerated district ended at Washkagama ; and 
below it Nipishish, with its green-topped hills, seemed 
almost homelike. 

The creek that I have mentioned as flowing into the 
lake a mile from our camp seemed to me worthy to be 
explored for the trail, and I determined to go there at 
once upon our return to camp, while Richards desired to 
climb a rock-topped hill which held its head above the 
timber line three or four miles to the northwest, that he 
might make topographical and geological observations 
there. 

We returned to camp, and Richards, with a package 
of erbswurst in his pocket to cook for dinner and my 
rifle on his shoulder, started immediately into the bush, 
and was but just gone when Pete and Easton appeared 
with the report that two miles above us lay a large lake, 
and that they had found the trail leading from it to the 
creek I had seen from the hill. The lake lay among the 
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hiUs to the northward, and the bitB of water I had seen 
were portions of iL I was anxious to break camp and 
start forward, but this could not be done until Richards' 
return. Easton, Pete and I paddled up to the creek's 
mouth, therefore, and spent the day fishing, and landed 
eightj-seven trout, ranging from a quarter pound to 
four pounds in weight. The largest ones Stanton split 
and hung over the fire to dry for future use, while the 
others were applied to immediate need. 

When Richards came into camp in the evening he 
brought with him an excellent map of the country that 
be had seen from the hill and reported having counted 
ten lakes, including the large one that Easton and Pete 
had visited. He also had found the trail and followed 
it back. 

The next morning some tracking and wading up the 
cred( was necessary before we found ourselves upon the 
trail with packs on our backs, and before twelve o'clock 
we arrived with all our outfit at the lake, which we shall 
call Minisinaqua. It was an exceedingly beautiful sheet 
of water, the main body, perhaps, ten or twelve miles in 
length, but narrow, and with many arms and indenta- 
tions and containing numerous round green islands. 
The shores and surrounding country were well wooded 
with spruce, fir, balsam, larch, and an occasional small 
white birch. 

I took my place in the larger canoe with Pete and 
Easton and left Stanton to follow with Richards. 

Pete's eyes, as always, were scanning with keen scru- 
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tiny every inch of shore. Suddenly he straightened up, 
peered closely at an island, and in a stage whisper ex- 
claimed ^Caribou ! Caribou ! Don't make noise ! Pad- 
dle, quick P' 

We saw them then — two old stags and a fawn — on an 
island, but they had seen us, too, or winded us more 
likely, and, rushing across the island, took to the water 
on the opposite side, making for the mainland. We bent 
to our paddles with all our might, hoping to get within 
shooting distance of them, but they had too much lead. 
We all tried some shots wh^i we saw we could not get 
closer, but the deer were five hundred yards away, and 
from extra exertion with our paddles, we were unable 
to hold steady, and missed. 

Our canoes were turned into an arm of the lake lead- 
ing to the northward. Amongst some islands we came 
upon a flock of five geese — two old ones and three young 
ones. The old ones had just passed through the molt- 
ing season, and their new wing feathers were not long 
enough to bear them, and the young ones, though nearly 
full grown, had not yet learned to fly. Pete brought 
the mother goose and two of her children down with the 
shotgun, but father gander and the other youngster 
escaped, flapping away on the surface of the lake at a 
remarkable speed, and they were allowed to go with their 
lives without a chase. 

We stumbled upon the trail leading from Lake Mini- 
sinaqua, almost immediately upon landing. Its course 
was in a northerly direction through the valley of a 
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lri*cr thnt emptivd into tfau loJtc. This vnllcy ww 
1 by Jow hilln, JUid llw country, like that Ijetwt-ot 
tguiui uid I^ke MiniitinitquH, wan well covered 
witll the tame TaricLicB of small trees tliat were found 
there For « mile and threc-<|utirters, the stretun along 
which the trail ran wa« too Kwift for uuioeiiig, but it 
thta expanded into miniature lakes or ponds which were 
eoODcctad by ahoK rapids. Each of us porlaffed a load 
to the first pond, where the canoeti were to be launched, 
and 1 directed Pete and Stjtnlon to remain here, pluck 
the gccsc, and prepare two of them for an evening dinner, 
while Ricliarda, Eaaton and I brought forward a second 
load and pitxlKd camp. 

This was Eaaton's twenty-second birthday and it oe- i 
ctirred to me that it would be a plraxant variation to I 
give a birthday dinner in hi> honor and to have a sort ' 
of feaat to relieve the monotony of our daily life, and 
give the moi sometliing to think about and revive their 
fl^rita; for "bucking the trail" day after day with no 
t but the gradual cltan^ of scenery docs grow 
I to moat men, and tin- ardor of the best of 
than, Mpecially men unaccuntoEned to roughing it. will 
iieeanie damped in lime unless some variety, no matter 
bow alight, can be brouglit into their livm. A good 
dinner always )ta« this effect, for after men are Immersed 
ia a wildemms for several weeks, good things to est laktt 
the first place in their thotighls and, to judge from their 
the attainment of these is thdr cluef 
B in life. 
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My instructions to Pete included the baking of an 
extra ration of bread to be served hot with the roast 
geese, and I asked Stanton to try his hand at concocting 
some kind of a pudding out of the few prunes that still 
remained, to be served with sugar as sauce, and accom- 
panied by black coffee. Our coffee supply was small 
and it was used only oa Sundays now, or at times when 
we desired an especial treat. 

We were pretty tired when we returned with our sec- 
ond packs and dropped them on a low, bare knoll some 
fifty yards above the fire where Pete and Stanton were 
carrying on their culinary operations, but a whiff of 
roasting goose came to us like a tonic, and it did not 
take us long to get camp pitched. 

"Um-m-m,** said Easton, stopping in his work of driv- 
ing tent pegs to sniff the air now bearing to us appetiz- 
ing odors of goose and coffee, *Hhat smells like home." 

"You bet it does," assented Richards. "I haven't 
been filled up for a week, but I'm going to be to-night." 

At length dinner was ready, and we fell to with such 
good purpose that the two birds, a generous portion of 
hot bread, innumerable cups of black coffee, and finally, 
a most excellent pudding that Stanton had made out of 
bread dough and prunes and boiled in a canvas specimen 
bag disappeared. 

How we enjoyed it! "No hotel ever served such a 
banquet," one of the boys remarked as we filled our pipes 
and lighted them with brands from the fire. Then with 
that blissful feeling that nothing but a good dinner can 
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gire, we lay at full length on the deep white moss, peace- 
fully puffing smoke at the stars as they blinked sleepily 
one by one out of the blue of the great arch above us 
untfl the whole firmament was glittering with a mass 
of sparkling heaven gems. The soft perfume of the 
forest pervaded the atmosphere ; the aurora borealis ap- 
peared in the northern sky, and its waves of changing 
light swept the heavens ; the vast silence of the wilder- 
ness possessed the world and, wrapped in his own 
thoughts, no man spoke to break the spelL Finally 
Pete began a snatch of Indian song: 

**Puhgrd«wsws CDCoewug 
Nuhbuggenig 



Then he drew from his pocket a harmonica, and for 
half an hour played soft music that harmonized well with 
the night and the surroundings ; when he ceased, all but 
Richards and I went to their blankets. We two re- 
mained by the dying embers of our fire for another 
hour to enjoy the perfect night, and then, before we 
turned to our beds, made an observation for compass 
variation, which calculations the following morning 
showed to be thirty-seven degrees west of the true north. 

Paddling through the ponds, polling and tracking 
through the rapids or portaging around them up the 
little river on which we were encamped the night before, 
brou^t us to Otter Lake, which was considerably larger 
than Lake Minisinaqua, but not so large as Nipishish. 
The main body was not over a mile and a half in width, 
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but it had a number of bays and closely connected tribu- 
tary lakes. Its eastern end, which we did not explore, 
p^ietrated low spruce and balsam-covered hills. To the 
north and northeast were rugged, rock-tipped hills, ris- 
ing to an elevation of some seven hundred feet above the 
lake. The country at their base was covered with a 
green forest of small fir, spruce and birch, and near the 
water, in marshy places, as is the case nearly everywhere 
in Labrador, tamarack, but the hills themselves had been 
fire swept, and were gray with weather-worn, dead trees. 
On the summits, and for two hundred feet below, bare 
basaltic rock indicated that at this elevation they had 
never sustained any growth, save a few straggling 
bushes. On some of these hills there still remained 
patches of snow of the previous winter. 

We paddled eastward along the northern shore of the 
lake. Once we saw a caribou swimming far ahead of 
us, but he discovered our approach and took to the tim- 
ber before we were within shooting distance of him. A 
fiock of sawbill ducks avoided us. No sign of Indians 
was seen, and four miles up the lake we stopped upon a 
narrow, sandy point that jutted out into the water for a 
distance of a quarter mile, to pitch camp and scout for 
the trail. All along the point and leading back into the 
bush, were fresh caribou tracks, where the animals came 
out to get the benefit of the lake breezes and avoid the 
flies, which torment them terribly. Natives in the North 
have told me of caribou having been worried to death by 
the insects, and it is not improbable. The "bulldogs" 
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or "•toutJi," tut tlicj an.' iwnietiinot CKllecli which arc t 
big a> bumblebees, are ver; viciuun, hihI fulluw the poor 
caribou to nraniu. The ucxt morninj; a curibaii trnn- 
dcml down tu within u hundred aad Mty yards of camp, 
and Pete and Stanton both lircd at it, but niisaed, and it 
got awaj unaeathMl. 

After breakfttiit, with Pete and Gatiton, I climbed one 
of the higher Iiill* for a view of tho ■urroundiii^ country. 
Near the foot of the hill, and in the depth of the apruce 
wooda. We paMcd a lone In<lian Rravi-. which wc jtidgo) 
fmn ita nte to be that of a child. It wax inclmnl \>y a 
roogh fence, wliich had witl»too<] the prettsurc of the 
l na T j mows of many winters and n broken cross Uy on 
it. From the Nummit of the hill we could »ee a atrin^; of 
lakca extending in a general northwe-tterly direction un- 
til they were lost in other hillfi abotc, and also numerous 
Uwa to the south, southwest, rant anil northeast. We 
could count from one point m-arly flfty of the»e Ukea, 
large and aniall. To tlic north and northwest the coiuv- 
try was nnigher and more divcrsifit-d, and the hills much 
higher than any wc had as yet passed through. 

Down by our ramp it had been exeeiiitively warm, bat 
h«r*on the hilltop a cold wind was blowing that made us 
■hirer. We found a few seattf^rcd dry sticks, and built 
a fire under the W of a high bowlder, where we cooked 
for luncheon some pwi-mcal porridge with water that 
Pete, with foroight. had brought with him from a brook 
that we pacacd half way down the hilUide. We then 
r Kouting tour M^rerml niilet inland, eltoil^ 
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mfi[ two other high hills, from one of which an excellent 
view was had of the string of lakes penetrating the 
northwestern hills. Everywhere so far as our vision 
extended the valleys were comparatively well wooded, but 
the treeless, rock-bound hills rose grimly above the tim- 
ber line. 

When we returned to camp we were still unsettled 
as to where the trail left the lake, but there was one 
promising bay that had not been explored, and Richards 
and Easton volunteered to take a canoe and search this 
bay. They were supplied with tarpaulin, blankets, an 
ax and one day's rations, and started immediately. 

I felt some anxiety as to our slow progress. August 
was almost upon us and we had not yet reached Seal 
Lake. Here, as at other places, we had experienced much 
delay in finding the trail, and we did not know what diffi- 
culties in that direction lay before us. I had planned to 
reach the George River by early September, and the 
question as to whether we could do it or not was giving 
me much concern. 

Pete and Stanton had been in bed and asleep for an 
hour, but I was still awake, turning over in my mind the 
situation, and planning to-morrow's campaign, when at 
ten o'clock I heard the soft dip of paddles, and a few 
moments later Richards and Easton appeared out of the 
night mist that hung over the lake, with the good news 
that they had f oimd the trail leading northward from 
the bay. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SEAL LAKE AT LAST 

A THICK, impenetrable mist, such as is seldom seen in the 
interior of Labrador, hung over the water and the land 
when we struck camp and began our advance. For two 
days we traveled through numerous small lakes, making 
several short portages, before we came to a lake which 
we found to be the headwaters of a river flowing to 
the northwest. This lake was two miles long, and we 
camped at its lower end, where the river left it. Portage 
Lake we shall call it, and the river that flowed out of 
it Babewendigash. 

The portage into the lake crossed a sand desert, upon 
which not a drop of water was seen, and instead of the 
usual rocks there were uncovered sand and gravel knolls 
and valleys, where grew only occasional bunches of very 
stunted brush; the surface of the sand was otherwise 
quite bare and sustained not even the customary moss 
and lichens. The heat of the sun reflected from the 
•and was powerful. The day was one of the most try- 
ing ones of the trip, and the men, with faces and hands 
Awollen and bleeding from the attacks of not only the 
•man black flies, which were particularly bad, but also 
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the swarms of 'bulldogs/' complained bitterly of the 
hardships. When we halted to eat our luncheon one 
of the men remarked, "Duncan said once that if there 
are no flies there, hell can't be as bad as this, and he's 
pretty near right." 

The river left the lake in a rapid, and while Pete was 
making his fire, Richards, Easton and I went down to 
catch our supper, and in half an hour had secured forty- 
five good-sized trout — sufficient for supper that night 
and breakfast and dinner the next day. 

Since leaving Otter Lake, caribou signs had been 
plentiful, fresh trails running in every direction. Pete 
was anxious to halt a day to hunt, but I decreed other- 
wise, to his great disappointment. 

The scenery at this point was particularly fine, with a 
rugged, wild beauty that could hardly be surpassed. 
Below us the great, bald snow hills loomed very close 
at hand, with patches of snow glinting against the black 
rocks of the hills, as the last rays of the setting sun 
kissed them good-night. Nearer by was the more hos- 
pitable wooded valley and the shining river, and above 
us the lake, placid and beautiful, and beyond it the line 
of low sand hills of the miniature desert we had crossed. 
One of the snow hills to the northwest had two knobs 
resembling a camel's back, and was a prominent land- 
mark. We christened it "The Camel's Hump." 

Heretofore the streams had been taking a generally 
southerly direction, but this river flowed to the north- 
west, which was most encouraging, for running in that 
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a it could h«Te but onv ouUct — the Na 
River. 

A portJigo in thv morning, then a Bhurt run an the 
rirer, then nnotber portage, nround n nhnlluw rapid, 
and we were afloat again on od« of the prrlticst little 
rinn I haw ever hcd. The current wah Htrong enough 
to hurry u» along. Dowti we shot past the great white 
hnis, which towered in mnjeiitir grnndeur high above 
nur beads, in «onie plure* rijiing almotit pcrpendiruUrly 
from tbe water, with tmitiensc heups of d^'hris which the 
frost hod detached from their Mm lying nt their base. 
The rijer wa* about fifty ynrdii wide, and in it» wind- 
ing* in and out among the hills almost doubled upon 
itjclf Mmetime*. The scenery was fascinating. One 
or two small lake rxpansionit were paixed, but generally 
tbere was a steady current and a goo<I depth of water. 
"This is glorious!" some one exclaimed, as wc shot on- 
ward, and we nil apprrcintfd the relief from the constant 
portaging that had been the feature of our journey since 
feanng the Nascaupee River. 

The first eatnp on this river was pitched upon the site 
of oo old Indian camp, above a shallow rapid. The 
may wigwam poles, in varying states of decay, to- 
gether with paddles, old snowshocs, broken sled runners, 
•mI othor orticlea of Indian traveling paraphernalia, in- 
Acatnl that it had been a regular stopping place of the 
Indiaat, both in winter and in summer, in the days when 
they hod made their pilgrimages to Northwest River 
Poet Near this point we found aomc beaver cuttings, 
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the first that we had seen since leavin^f the Crooked 
River. 

Babewendigash soon carried us into a large lake ex- 
pansion, and six hours were consumed paddling about 
the lake before the outlet was discovered. At first we 
thought it possible we were in Seal Lake, but I soon 
decided that it was not large enough, and its shape did 
not agree with the description of Seal Lake that Donald 
Blake and Duncan McLean had given me. 

During the morning I dropped a troll and landed the 
first namaycush of the trip — ^a seven-pound fish. The 
Labrador lakes generally have a great depth of water, 
and it is in the deeper water that the very large namay- 
cush, which grow to an Immense size, are to be caught. 
Our outfit did not contain the heavy sinkers and larger 
trolling spoons necessary in trolling for these, and we 
therefore had to content ourselves with the smaUer fish 
caught in the shallower parts of the lakes. We had two 
more portages before we shot the first rapid of the trip, 
and then camped on the shores of a small expansion just 
above a wide, shallow rapid where the river swung around 
a ridge of sand hills. This ridge was about two himdred 
feet in elevation, and followed the river for some dis- 
tance below. In the morning we climbed it, and walked 
along its top for a mile or so, to view the rapid, and 
suddenly, to the westward, beheld Seal Lake. It was a 
great moment, and we took off^ our hats and cheered. 
The first part of our fight up the long trail was almost 
ended. 
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The upper part of the rapid was too shallow to 
a full load in the canoes, so we carried a part of our out- 
fit OTer the ridge to a point where the river narrowed 
and deepened, then ran the rapid and picked up our 
stuff below. Not far from here we passed a hill whose 
head took the form of a sphinx and we noted it as a 
remarkable landmark. Stopping but once to climb a 
mountain for specimens, at twelve o'clock we landed on 
a sandy beach where Babewendigash River emptied its 
waters into Seal Lake. We could hardly believe our 
good fortune, and while Pete cooked dinner I climbed a 
hill to satisfy myself that it was really Seal Lake. 
There was no doubt of it. It had been very minutely 
described and sketched for me by Donald and Duncan. 
We had halted at what they called on their maps **The 
Narrows,'* where the lake narrowed down to a mere 
strait, and that portion of it below the canoes was hidden 
from my view. It stretched out far to the northwest, 
with some distance up a long arm reaching to the west. 
A point which I recognized from Duncan's description as 
the place where the winter tilt used by him and Donald 
was situated extended for some distance out into the 
water. The entire length of Seal Lake Is about forty 
miles, but only about thirty miles of it could be seen 
from the elevation upon which I stood. Its shores are 
generally well wooded with a growth of young spruce. 
High hills surround it. 

We visited the tilt as we passed the point and, in 
accordance with an arrangement made with Duncan, 
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added to our stores about twenty-fire ponnds of floor 
that he had left there during the prerioos winter. Kve 
miles above the point where Babewendigash River emp- 
ties into Seal Lake we entered the Nascaupee, op which 
we paddled two miles to the first short rapid. This we 
tracked, and then made camp on an island where the 
river lay placid and the wind blew cool and refreshing. 

Long we sat about our camp fire watching the glories 
of the northern sunset, and the new moon drop behind 
the spruce-clad hills, and the aurora in all Its magnifi- 
cence light our silent world with its wondrous fire. 
Finally the others left me to go to their blankets. 

When I was alone I pushed in the ends of the burning 
kigs and sat down to watch the blase as it took on new 
life. Gradually, as I gazed into its depths, fantasy 
brought before my eyes the picture of another camp 
tire. Hubbard was sitting by it. It was one of those 
nij^hts in the hated Susan VaDey. We had been toiling 
up tho trail for days, and were ill and almost disheart- 
cu(\l; but our camp fire and the relaxation from the 
*Uv** ^ork were giving us the renewed hope and cheer 
thAt they always brought., and rekindled the fire of our 
half Kvst enthusiasm. ••Seal Lake can't be far ofi^ now," 
HuM>ai\l was saying. '•We're sure to reach it in a day 
,%v t^\v Tlnni it'll be easy work to Michikamau, and 
>»e'n Mxw Iv with the Indians after that, and forget all 
:^KHit th!* h*r^l work. WVU be glad of it aU when we 
»;vt Ik\>\hs for we're going to have a bully trip.** How 
\u\K h Ivghter wy i^ok felt the next day, when I recalled 
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his words of encouragement! How we looked and 
kx>ked for Seal Lake, but never found it. It lay hidden 
among those hills that were away to the northward of 
us, with its waters as placid and beautiful as they were 
to-day when we passed through it. I had never seen 
Michikamau. Was I destined to see it now? 

The fire burned low. Only a few glowing coals 
remained, and as they blackened my picture dissolved. 
The aurora, like a hundred searchlights, was whipping 
across the sky. The forest with its hidden mysteries 
lay dark beneath. A deep, impenetrable silence brooded 
over alL The vast, indescribable loneliness of the wilder- 
ness possessed my soul. I tried to shake off the feel- 
ing of desolation as I went to my bed of boughs. 

To-morrow a new stage of our journey woiild begin. 
It was bo for Michikamau ! 



CHAPTER IX 

WE LOSE THE TRAIL 

Saturday morning, August fifth, broke with a radiance 
and a glory seldom equaled even in that land of glorious 
sunrises and sunsets. A flame of red and orange in the 
east ushered in the rising sun, not a cloud marred the 
azure of the heavens, the moss was white with frost, and 
the crisp, clear atmosphere sweet with the scent of the 
now day. Labrador was in her most amiable mood, dis- 
playing to the best advantage her peculiar charms and 
liCHuties. 

While we ate a hurried breakfast of corn-meal mush, 
hoiKnl fat pork and tea, and broke camp, Michikamau 
\vrt« i\\v subjiH't of our conversation, for now it was ho 
for tho hi^ Inko! A rapid advance was expected upon 
tho rivrr, and tlio trail above, where it left the Nascau- 
|HV to avoid the rapids which the Indians had told us 
ai^ml» xwMild prt>lmhly be found without trouble. So 
Uoi i^vw »ta^^ of our journey was begun with some- 
{\\\\\^ \\( tho outhusiasm that we had felt the day we left 
l\v\s\ Hlak\^*'« cabin and started up Grand Lake. 

\\\^ \\A\[ i;^M\o luit a nnlo when Pete drew his paddle 
tvNKu\ {\w \\M\'V au\l iHMutixl with it at a narrow, sandy 
\vs^Js -^Iss^sl^ aK^N\^ >*hioh rvv<o a steep bank. Almost at 
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the same instant I saw the object of his Interest — ^a 
buck caribou asleep on the sand. The wind was blowing 
toward the river, and maintaining absolute silence, we 
landed below a bend that hid us from the caribou. 
Fresh meat was in sight and we must have it, for we 
were hungry now for venison. To cover the retreat of 
the animal should it take alarm, Pete was to go on the 
top of the bank above it, Easton to take a stand oppo- 
site it and I a little below it. We crawled to our posi- 
tions with the greatest care ; but the caribou was alert. 
The shore breeze carried to it the scent of danger, and 
almost before we knew that we were discovered it was 
on its feet and away. For a fraction of a second I 
had one glimpse of the animal through the brush. Pete 
did not see it when it started, but heard it nmning up the 
shore, and away he started in that direction, running 
and leaping recklessly over the fallen tree trunks. 
Presently the caribou turned from the river and showed 
itself on the burned plateau above, two hundred yards 
from Pete. The Indian halted for a moment and fired — 
then fired again. I hastened up and came upon Pete 
standing by the prostrate caribou and grinning from 
ear to ear. 

The carcass was quickly skinned and the meat stripped 
from the bones and carried to the canoe. Here on the 
shore we made a fire, broiled some thick luscious steaks, 
roasted some marrow bones and made tea. All the 
bones except the marrow bones of the legs were aban- 
doned as an unnecessary weight. Pete broke a hole 
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throngfa one of the shoulder blades and stack it on a 
limb of a tree above the reach of animals. That, you 
knoir, insures farther good lack in banting. It is a 
sort of offering to the Manitoa. We took the skin with 
as. '^Maybe we need him for something,** said Pete. 
'H^lean and smoke him nice, me; maybe mend clothes 
with him.** 

The larger pieces of oar venison were to be roasted 
when we halted in the erening. We coald not dally 
now, and I chose this method of preserving the meat, 
rather than ^jerk** it (that is, dry it in the open air 
over a smoky fire), which woald have necessitated a halt 
of three or f oar days. 

Within three hours after we had first seai the caribou 
we were on our way again. The river up which we were 
passing was from two to four hundred yards in width, 
and with the exception of an occasional rock, had a 
gravelly bottom, and the banks were generally low and 
gravelly. A little distance back ridges of low hills 
paralleled the stream, and on the south side behind the 
lower ridge was a higher one of rough hills ; but none of 
them with an elevation above the valley of more than 
three hundred feet. The country had been burned on 
both sides of the river and there was little new growth to 
hide the dead trees. 

Twenty-five miles above Seal Lake we encoimtered a 
rapid which necessitated a mile and a half portage 
around it. Where we landed to make the portage I 
noticed along the edge of the sandy beach a black band 
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about two feet in width. I thought at first that the 
water had discolored the sand, but upon a closer exami- 
nation discovered that it was nothing more nor less than 
myriads of our black fly pests that had lost their lives 
in the water and been washed ashore. 

We had much rain and progress was slow and difficult 
in the face of a strong wind and current. Seven or eight 
miles above the rapid around which we had portaged we 
passed into a large expansion of the river which the 
Lidians at Northwest River Post had told us to look for, 
and which they called Wuchusknipi (Big Muskrat) 
Lake. 

High gravelly banks, rising in terraces sometimes 
fully fifty feet above the water's edge, had now become 
the feature of the stream. The current increased in 
strength, and only for short distances above Wuchus- 
knipi, where the river occasionally broadened, were we 
able to paddle. The tracking lines were brought into 
•enrice, one man hauling each canoe, while the others, 
wading In the water, or walking on the bank with poles 
where the stream was too deep to wade, kept the canoes 
straight in the current and clear of the shore. Once 
when it became necessary to cross a wide place in the 
river a squall struck us, and Richards and Stanton in 
the smaller canoe were nearly swamped. The strong 
head wind precluded paddling, even when the current 
would otherwise have permitted it. 

FinaUy the sky cleared and the wind ceased to blow ; 
but with the calm came a cause for disquietude. A 
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light smoke had settled in the valley and the air held 
the odor of it, suggesting a forest fire somewhere above. 
This would mean retreat, if not disaster, for when these 
fires once start rivers and lakes prove small obstacles in 
their path. From a view-point on the hills no dense 
smoke could be discovered, only the light haze that we 
had seen and smelled in the valley, and we therefore de- 
cided that the gale that had blown for several days from 
the northwest may have carried it for a long distance, 
even from the district far west of Michikamau, and that 
at any rate there was no cause for immediate alarm. 

The ridges with an increasing altitude were crowd- 
ing in upon us more closely. Once when we stopped to 
portage around a low fall we climbed some of the hills 
that were near at hand that we might obtain a better 
knowledge of the topography of the country than could 
be had from the confined river valley. Away to the 
northwest we found the country to be much more rugged 
than the district we had recently passed through. Obser- 
vations showed us that the highest of the hills we were 
on had an elevation of six hundred feet above the river. 

We had but a single day of fine weather and then a 
fog came so thick that we could not see the opposite 
banks of the Nascaupee, and after it a cold rain set in 
which made our work in the icy current doubly hard. 
One morning I slipped on a bowlder in the river and 
strained my side, and for me the remainder of the day 
was very trying. That evening we reached a little 
group of three or four islands, where the Nascaupee was 
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and shallow, but just above the islands it narrowed 
down again and a low fall occurred. Not far from the 
fall a snudl river tumbled down over the rocks a sheer 
thirtj feet, and emptied into the Nascaupee. Since 
leaving Seal Lake we had passed two rivers flowing in 
from the north, and this was the second one coming 
from the south, marking the point on the Indian map 
where we were to look for the portage trail leading to 
the northward. Therefore a halt was made and camp 
was pitched. 

During the night the weather cleared, and Pete, Rich- 
ards and Easton were dispatched in the morning to scout 
the countrv to the northward in search of the trail and 
signs of Indians. The ligaments of my side were very 
stiff and sore from the strain they received the previous 
daj, and I remained in camp with Stanton to write up 
mj records, take an inventory of our food supply, and 
consider plans for the future. 

It was August twelfth. How far we had still to go 
before reaching Michikamau was uncertain, but, in view 
of our experiences below Seal Lake and the difficulties 
met with in finding and following the old Indian trail 
there, our progress would now, for a time at least, if we 
traveled the portage route, be slower than on the river 
where we had done fairly well. True, our outfit was 
much lighter than it had been in the beginning, and we 
were in better shape for packing and were able to carry 
heavier loads. Still we must make two trips over every 
portage, and that meant, for every five miles of advance, 
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fifteen miles of valkmg and ten of those ndlei wHli packs 
on our backs. Had we not betto-, therefore, abandon 
the further attempt to hxmte the tzafl and, uutead, fol- 
low the rirer whkh was bejond doofat the quicker and 
the easier route? Mj indinatioos rdxiled against this 
course. One of the objects of the e xp e diti on, for it was 
one of the things that Hubbard had planned to do, was 
to k>cate the old trail, if possible. To abandon the 
search for it now, and to f oDow the easier roote, seemed 
to me a surrender. 

On the other hand, shoukl we not find game or fish 
and have delays scouting for the trail, it would be 
necessary to go on short rations before readiing 3£chi- 
kamau, for enough food must be held back to take us 
out of the country in safety. 

In my present consideration of the situation it seemed 
to me highly improbable that we could reach George 
River Post in season to connect with the Hudson's Bav 
Company's steamer PeHcan, which touches there to land 
supplies about the middle of September, and that is the 
only steamer that ever visits that Post. Not to connect 
with the Pelican would, therefore, mean imprisonment in 
the north for an entire year, or a return around the 
coast by dog train in winter. The former of these 
alternatives was out of the question; the latter would 
be impossible with an encumbrance of four men, for dog 
teams and drivers in the early winter are usually all away 
to the hunting grounds and hard to engage. I there- 
fore concluded that but one course was open to me. 
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Three of the men must be sent back and with a single 
companion I would push on to Ungava. This, then, 
was the line of action I decided upon. 

Toward evening gathering clouds augured an early 
renewal of the storm, and Stanton and I had just put 
up the stoTe in the tent in anticipation of it when Pete 
and Elaston, the latter thoroughly fagged out, came into 
cmmp. 

•*WeU, Pete,'* I asked, **what luck?" 

**Find trail all right,** he answered. **Can't follow 
him easy. Long carry. First lake far, maybe eleven, 
twelve mile. Little ponds not much good for canoe. 
Trail old. Not used long time. All time go up hill." 

••Where's Richards?" I inquired, noticing his absence. 

•'Left us about four miles back to take a short cut 
to the river and follow it down to camp," said Easton. 
••He thought you might want to know how it looked 
above, and perhaps keep on that way instead of tackling 
the portage, for the trail's going to be mighty hard. 
It looks as though the river would be better." 

We waited until near dark for Richards, but he did 
not come. Then we ate our supper without him. 

The rain grew into a downpour and darkness came, 
but no Richards, and at length I became alarmed for his 
safety. I pushed back the tent flaps and peered out 
into the pitchy darkness and pouring rain. 

-He'U never get in to-night," I remarked. ••No," 
Mid some one, ••and he'll have a hard time of it out there 
in the rain." There was nothing to do but wait. Pete 
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rummaged in his bag and produced a candle (we had a 
dozen in our outfit), sharpened one end of a stick, split 
the other end for two or three inches down, forced open 
the split end and set the candle in it and stuck the 
sharpened end in the ground, all the while working in 
the dark. Then he lit the candle. 

I do not know how long we had been sitting by the 
candle light and putting forth all sorts of conjectures 
about Richards and his uncomfortable position in the 
bush without cover and the probable reasons for his 
failure to return, when the tent front opened and in he 
came, as wet as though he had been in the river. 

"Well, Richards," I asked, when he was comfortably 
settled at his meal, "what do you think of the river?" 

"The river!" he paused between mouthfuls to ex- 
claim, "that's the only thing within twenty miles that 
I didn't see. I've been looking for it for four hours, 
but it kept changing its location and I never found it 
till I struck camp just now." 

"Now, boys," said I, when all the pipes were going, 
"I've something to say to you. Up to this time we've 
had no real hardships to meet. We've had hard work, 
and it's been most trying at times, but there's been 
no hardship to endure that might not be met with 
upon any journey in the bush. If we go on we shall 
have hardships, and perhaps, some pretty severe ones. 
There'll soon be sleet and snow in the air, and cold days 
and shivery nights, and the portages will be long and 
hard. On the whole, there's been plenty to eat — not 
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wbit we would have liad at home, perhaps, but good, 
wbaJCMMDc grub — and we're all in better condition and 
stranger tiuo when wc started, but flour and pork arc 
j{Tlting low, Imtils and com meal are nearly gone, and 
ilurt ratiufu, with hungrj lUvs, are »oon to come if 
we don't strike game, and you know how uncertain that 
ia. I cannot say what is before ua, and I'm not going 
to drag Tou felltiwa into trouble. I'm going to ask for 

000 volunteer to go on with me to Ungava with the smaD 
canoe, and let the rott return from here with the other 
canoe and what grub tJiey need to take them out. Who 
vanta to go home?" 

It came to them like a ahoeli. Outside, the wind 
bowled through the trees and dashed tlic rain spitefully 
against the tent. The water dri[>|M:d through on us, and 
the candle flickered and sputtered and almost went out. 
In the weird light I could sec the facea of the men work 
with emotion. For a moment no one spoke. Finally 
Richards, in a tone of reproach that made me feel sorry 
for the rery auggeation, asked : "Do you think there** 
a quitter hrrtf" 

The loyalty and grit of the men touched my heart. 
N'ot ooc of them would think of leaving me. Nothing 
but a positin order would have turned them back, and 

1 decided to postpone our parting until we reached 
IGisfaikaiiinaD at leaat, if it could be postponed ao Vmg 
eoaaistanUy with safety. 

The next day was Sunday, and it was spent in rcat 

and in preparation for our advance up the trait The 
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weather was damp and cheerless, with rain falling inter- 
mittently throughout the day. 

To cover a possible retreat a cache was made near 
our camp of thirty pounds of pemmican in tin cans and 
forty-five pounds of flour and some tea in a waterproof 
bag. A hole was dug in the ground and the provisions 
were deposited in it, then covered with stones as a pro- 
tection from animals. 

By Monday morning the storm had gained new 
strength, and steadily and pitilessly the rain fell, ac- 
companied by a cold, northwest wind. 

What narrowly escaped being a serious accident oc- 
curred when we halted that day for dinner. Easton 
was cutting firewood, when suddenly he dropped the 
ax he was using with the exclamation ^^That fixes me !" 
He had given himself what looked at first like an ugly cut 
near the shin bone. Fortunately, however, upon exam- 
ination, it proved to be only a flesh wound and not suffi- 
ciently severe to interfere with his traveling. Stanton 
dressed the cut. Our adhesive plaster we found had 
become useless by exposure and electrician's tape was 
substituted for it to draw the flesh together. 

On the evening of the second day after leaving the 
Nascaupee, our tent was pitched upon the site of an 
extensive but ancient Indian camp beside a mile-long 
lake, four hundred and fifty feet above the river. Five 
ponds had been passed en route, but all of them so small 
it was scarcely worth while floating the canoe in any 
of them. 
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In these two days we had covered but eleven miles, but 
during the whole time the wind had driven the rain in 
sweeping gusts into our faces and made it impossible 
for a man, single-handed, to portage a canoe. Thus, 
with two men to carry each canoe we had been compelled 
to make three loads of our outfit, and this meant fifty- 
five miles actual walking, and thirty-three miles of this 
distance with packs on our backs. The weather condi- 
tions had made the work more than hard — it was heart- 
rending — as we toiled over naked hills, across marshes 
and moraines, or through dripping brush and timber 
land. 

A beautiful afternoon, two days later, found us pad- 
dling down the first lake worthy of mention since leaving 
the Nascaupee River. The azure sky overhead shaded 
to a pearly blue at the horizon, with a fleecy cloud or two 
floating lazily across its face. The atmosphere was 
perfect in its purity, and only the sound of screeching 
gulls and the dip of our paddles disturbed the quiet of 
the wilderness. Lake Bibiquasin, as we shall call it, was 
five miles in length and nestled between ridges of low, 
moss-covered hills. It lay in a southeasterly and north- 
westerly direction, and rested upon the summit of a sub- 
sidiary divide that we had been gradually ascending. A 
creek ran out of its northwesterly end, flowing in that 
direction. 

Until now we had found the trail with little difficulty, 
but here we were baffled. A search in the afternoon 
failed to uncover it, and we were forced to halt, per- 
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plexed again as to our course. Camp was pitched in 
a grove of spruces at the lower end of the lake. Not 
far from us was an old hunting camp which Pete said 
was **most hundred years old/' and he was not far wrong 
in his estimate, for the frames upon which the Indians 
had stretched skins and the tepee poles crumbled to 
pieces when we touched them. 

Strange to say, not a fish of any description had been 
seen for several days and not one could be induced to 
rise to fly or bcut, and our net was always empty now. 
Game, too, was scarce. There were no fresh caribou 
tracks this side of the Nascaupee River, and but one 
duck and one spruce partridge had been killed. The 
last bit of our venison was eaten the day before. It 
was pretty badly spoiled and turning a little green in 
color, but Pete washed it well several times and we all 
avoided the lee side of the kettle while it was cooking. 
It was pronounced "not so bad." 

Another day was lost on Lake Bibiquasin in an in- 
effectual hunt for the trail. I scouted alone all day and 
in my wanderings came upon the first ptarmigans of the 
trip and shot one of them with my rifle. The others flew 
away. They wore their mottled summer coat, as it was 
still too early for them to don their pure white dress of 
winter. 

During my scouting trip I also discovered the first 
ripe bake-apple berries we had seen. This is a salmon- 
colored berry resembling in size and shape the raspberry, 
and grows on a low plant like the strawberry. 
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On Satonky morning, August nineteonth, the Itm- 
pemture wu four dcgiTcs bdow the freezing point, uid 
the ground wu stiff with frost. In a further March 
on the north side of the lake opposite our camp we 
found on old bUze and a trail leading from it along a 
ridge and through marshes to a small lake. This was 
the only trail that we could find anywhere, so we decided 
to follow it. though it did not bear all the earmarks of 
Wrtmge trail we had been tracing — it wns decidedly 
I ancient. We started our work with a wilL It 

% • bard portage and we sometimes sank knee deep 
into the marsh and got mired frequently, but finally 
mched the lake. 

Indian signs now completely disappeared. Down the i 
Ukc, where a creek Bowed out. was a bare hlU. and Pet* J 
and I climbed it. Prom >ts summit we could easilj' 
locate the crerjt taking a turn to the north and llien to 
the nortlieaat and. finally, flowing into one of a series 
of lakes extending in nn easterly and westerly direction. 
The land was coraporatiTely flat to the eastward and the 
Uwa DO doubt fed a river flowing out of that end. 
pmfaobly one of those that wc hod notad as joining the 
Naseaupre on its north aide. To the north of these 
lakes were higlu rugged ridges. It was possible there 
was an opening in the hills to the westward, where they 
seaned Iowit ; we could not tell from where we were, but 
we detennined to portage along the creek into the lakes 
with that hope. 

Again the sntoke of a forest fire hung in the roDeyi 
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and over the hills, and the air was heavy with the smell 
of it, which revived the former uneasiness, but by the 
next day every trace of it had disappeared. 

Another day found us afloat upon the first of the 
lakes. Several short carries across necks of land took 
us from this lake into the one which Pete and I had seen 
extending back to the ridges to the westward, and which 
we shall call Lake Desolation. 

On the northern shore of Lake Desolation we stopped 
to climb a mountain. A decided change in the features 
of the country had taken place since leaving Lake 
Bibiquasin, and the low moss-covered hills had given 
place to rough mountains of bare rock. To the north- 
ward from where we stood nothing but higher mountains 
of similar formation met our view — a great, rolling 
vista of bare, desolate rocks. To the westward the 
country was not, perhaps, so rough, though there, too, 
in the far distance could be discerned the tops of rugged 
hiUs breaking the line of the horizon. Through a val- 
ley in that direction was distinguishable, with a consider- 
able interval between them, a string of small lakes or 
ponds. This valley led up from the western end of 
Lake Desolation, and there was no other possible place 
for the trail to leave the lake. The valley was the only 
opening. 

Our mountain climbing had consumed a good part of 
an afternoon, and it was evening when finally we reached 
the western end of the lake and pitched our camp near a 
creek flowing in. As we paddled we tried our trolls, but 
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were not rewarded with a single strike. When camp 
was made the net was stretched across the creek's mouth 
and we tried our rods in the stream for trout, but our 
efforts were useless. No fish were caught. 

The prospect for game had not improved, in fact was 
growing steadily worse. We were now in a country 
that had been desolated by a forest fire within four or 
five years. The moss under foot had not renewed itself 
and where any of it remained at all, it was charred and 
black. The trees were dead and the land harbored al- 
most no life. It seemed to me that even the fish had 
been scalded out of the water and the streams had never 
restocked themselves. 

A thorough search was made for Indian signs, but 
there were absolutely none. There was nothing to show 
that any human being had ever been here before us. 
Back on Lake Bibiquasin we had lost the trail and now 
on Lake Desolation we were far and hopelessly astray, 
with only the compass to guide us. 

After supper the men sat around the camp fire, smok- 
ing and talking of their friends at home, while I walked 
akxie by the lake shore. It was a wild scene that lay 
before me — the aurora, with its waves of changing 
color flashing weirdly as they swept and lighted the sky, 
the dead trees everywhere like skeletons gray and gaunt, 
the blazing camp fire in the foreground, with the figures 
lying about it and the little white tent in the back- 
ground. Somewhere hidden in the depths of that vast 
and silent wilderness to the westward lay Michikamau. 
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There was no mark on the face of the earth to direct us 
on our road. We must blaze a new trail up that valley 
and over those ridges that looked so dark and forbidding 
in the uncertain light of the aurora. We must find 
Michikamau. 
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CHAPTER X 

''WE SEE MICHIKAMAU** 

''It*! no use, Pete. You may as well go back to your 
blankets." 

It was the morning of the second day after reaching 
the lake which we named Desolation. We had portaged 
through a valley and over a low ridge to the shores of a 
pondt out of which a small stream ran to the southeast. 
The country was devastated by fire and to the last degree 
inhospitable. Not a green shrub over two feet in height 
was to be seen, the trees were dead and blackened ; not 
even the customary moss covered the naked earth, and 
loose bowlders were scattered everywhere about 

There was no fixed trail now to look for or to guide 
us, but by keeping a general westerly course, we knew 
that we must, sooner or later, reach Michikamau. 
Rough, irregular ridges blocked our path and it was 
necessary to look ahead that we might not become 
tangled up amongst them. One hill, higher than the 
others, a solitary bailiff that guarded the wilderness 
beyond, was to have been climbed this morning, but when 
Pete and I at daybreak came out of the tent we were met 
by driving rain and dashes of sleet that cut our facet, 
and a mist hung over the earth so thick we could not 
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even see across the tiny lake at our feet. I looked lon^ 
ingly into the storm and mist in the direction in which 
I knew the big hill lay, and realized the hopelessness and 
foolhardiness of attempting to reach it. 

** It's no use, Pete,'* I continued, "to try to scout in 
this storm. You could see nothing from the hill if you 
reached it, and the chances are, with every landmark hid- 
den, you couldn't find the tent again. I don't want to 
lose you yet. Gro back and sleep." 

Later in the morning to my great relief the weather 
cleared, and Richards and Pete were at once dispatched 
to scout. We who remained "at home," as we called our 
camp, found plenty of work to keep us occupied. The 
bushes had ravaged our clothing to such an extent that 
some of us were pretty ragged, and every halt was taken 
advantage of to make much needed repairs. 

It was nearly dark when Richards and Pete C€mie 
back. They had reached the high hill and from its sum- 
mit saw, some distance to the westward, long stretches of 
water reaching far away to the hills in that direction. 
A portage of several miles in which some small lakes 
occurred would take us, they said, into a large lake. 
Beyond this they could not see. 

Pete brought back with him a hatful of ripe currants 
which he stewed and which proved a very welcome addi- 
tion to our supper of corn-meal mush. 

The report of water ahead made us happy. It was 
now August twenty- third. If we could reach Michi- 
kamau by September first that should give me ample 
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time, I beUered, to reach the Greorge River before the 
caribou migration would take place. 

The following morning we started forward with a 
will, and with many little lakes to cross and short por- 
tages between them, we made fairly good progress, and 
each lake took us one step higher on the plateau. 

The character of the country was changing, too. 
The naked land and rocks and dead trees gave way to a 
forest of green spruce, and the ground was again cov- 
ered with a thick carpet of white caribou moss. 

We were catching no fish, however, although our 
efforts to lure them to the hook or entangle them in the 
net were never relinquished. Pork was a luxury, and 
no baker ever produced anything half so dainty and 
delicious as our squaw bread. A strict distribution of 
rations was maintained, and when the pork was fried, 
Pete, with a spoon, dished out the grease into the five 
plates in equal shares. Into this the quarter loaf ration 
of bread was broken and the mixture eaten to the last 
morsel. Sometimes the men drank the warm pork 
grease clear. Finally it became so precious that they 
licked their plates after scraping them with their spoons, 
and the longing eyes that were cast at the frying pan 
made me fear that some time a raid would be made on 
that. 

One day, an owl was shot and went into the pot to 
keep company with a couple of partridges. Pete de- 
murred. *X>wl eat mice,** said he. *^Not good man eat 
him.** 
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**You can count me out on owl, too," Richards vol- 
unteered. 

"Oh ! they're all right," I assured them. "The Lab- 
rador people always eat them and you'll find them very 
nice." 

"Not me. Owl eat mice," Pete insisted. 

**Well," I suggested, "possibly we'll be eating mice, 
too, before we get home, and it's a good way to begin 
by eating owl — for then the mice won't seem so bad 
when we have to eat them." 

Stanton took charge of the kettle and dished out the 
rations that night. 

"Partridge is good enough for me," said Richards, 
fearing that Stanton might forget his prejudice against 
owl. 

"Me, too," echoed Pete. 

" m take owl," said L 

Easton said nothing. 

After we had eaten, Stanton asked : "How'd you like 
the partridge, Richards?" 

"It was fine," said he. "Guess it was a piece of a 
young one you gave me, for it wasn't as tough as they 
usually are," 

"Maybe it was young y but that partridge was owV* 

"I'll be darned !" exclaimed Richards. His face was a 
study for a moment, then he laughed. "If that was 
owl they're all right and I'm a convert. I'll eat all I 
can get after this." 

After leaving Lake Desolation the owls had begun to 
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««IDC to lu, and Richards vas one of the bcit owl hunt«r« 
of the party. At Rni one or two n dny were killed, but 
now whenever we halted an <i«i would fly into a tree and 
twitter, and, with a very wise appearauce. proceed to 
look lu over aa though he wonted to find out what we 
were up to anyway, for these owln were very inquic!live 
fellowi. He immediately became a candidate for our 
pot, and aa many as six were shot in one day. The men 
called them the "manna of the Labrador wtldemcsa.** 
Pete** disinclination to eat them was (]uickly forgottcOtl 
for hunger is a wonderful killer of prejudices, and ha 
waa ■■ keen for them now as any of us. 

An occasional partridge was killed and now and again 
« black duck or two helped out our short ratitm, but the 
owls were our nwiastay. We did not have enough to 
aatiafy the appetites of 6ve hungry men, however; itill, 
w« did fairly wt^ 

The days were growing perceptibly shorter with each 
mntet, and the nights were getting chilly. On the night 
of August twvnty-fifth. the thermometer registered ■ j 
mininiinn temperature of twenty-five degrees abort i 
aero, ukI on the twenty-sixth of August, forty-eight ' 
dtgres was the maximimi at midday. 

During the forenoon of that day we reached the larg* 
cat of the lakes that the scouting party had seen three 
daya before, and further scouting was now necessary. 
At tha westom cikd of the lake, about two miles from 
when wv entered, a hill offend itself as a point from 
which to view the country beyood. and here we ramped. 
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We were now out of the burned district and the scant 
growth of timber was apparently the original growth, 
though none of the trees was more than eight inches or 
so in diameter. In connection with this it might be of 
interest to note here the fact that the timber line ended 
at an elevation of two hundred and seventy-five feet above 
the lake. The hill was four hundred feet high and there 
was not a vestige of vegetation on its summit. The top 
of the hill was strewn with bowlders, large and small, 
lying loose upon the clean, storm-scoured bed rock, just 
as the glaciers had left them. 

What a view we had ! To the northwest, to the west, 
and to the southwest, for fifty miles in any direction was 
a network of lakes, and the country was as level as a 
table. The men called it *Hhe plain of a thousand 
lakes," and this describes it well. To the far west a 
line of blue hills extending to the northwest and south- 
east cut off^ our view beyond. They were low, with but 
one high, conical peak standing out as a landmark. 
Another ridge at right angles to this one ran to the 
eastward, bounding the lakes on that side. I examined 
them carefully through my binoculars and discovered 
a long line of water, like a silver thread, following the 
ridge running eastward, and decided that this must be 
the Nascaupee River, though later I was convinced that I 
was mistaken and that the river lay to the southward of 
the ridge. To the east and north of our hill was an 
expanse of rolling, desolate wilderness. Carefully I 
examined with my glass the great plain of lakes, hoping 
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thai I might disco%'er the smoke of a wigwam fire or some 
other sign of life* but none was to be seen. It was as 
still and dead as the day it was created. It was a sol- 
emn, awe-inspiring scene, impressive beyond description, 
and one that I shall not soon forget. 

We outlined as carefully as (XMsible the course that 
we should follow through the maze of lakes, with the 
round peak as our objective point, for just south of it 
there seemed to be an opening through the ridge: be- 
yond which we hoped lay Michikamau. 

The next day we portaged through a marsh and into 
the lake country and made some progress, portaging 
from lake to lake across swampy and marshy necks. It 
was Sunday, but we did not realize it until our day's 
work was finished and we were snug in camp in the 
evening. 

Monday*s dawn brought with it a day of superb 
loveliness. The sky was cloudless, the earth was white 
with hoarfrost, the atmosphere was crisp and cool, and 
we took deep breaths of it that sent the blood tingling 
through our veins. It was a day that makes one love 
life. 

Through small lakes and short portages we worked 
until afternoon and then — hurrah! we were on big 
water again. Thirty or forty miles in length the Uke 
stretched off to the westward to carry us on our way. 
It was choked in places with many fir-topped islands, 
and the channi'ln in and out amongst these islands 
were innumerable, so Pete called it Lake Kasheshebog- 
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ainog, which in his language means *Xake of Many 
Channels.*' 

As we paddled I dropped a troll and before we stopped 
for the night landed a seven-pound namaycush, and 
another large one broke a troll. The **Land of God's 
Curse" was behind us. We were with the fish again, and 
caribou and wolf tracks were seen. 

The next day found us on our way early. A fine 
wind sent us spinning before it and at the same time 
kept us busy with a rough sea that was running on the 
wide, open lake when we were away from the shelter of 
the islands. At one o'clock we boiled the kettle at the 
foot of a low sand ridge, and upon climbing the ridge 
we found it covered with a mass of ripe blueberries. We 
ate our fill and picked some to carry with us. 

At three o'clock we were brought up sharply at the 
end of the water with no visible outlet. The nature of the 
lake and the lateness of the season made it impracticable 
to turn back and look in other channels for the con- 
nection with western waters. Former experience had 
taught me that we might paddle around for a week 
before we found it, for these were big waters. Five 
miles ahead was the high, round peak that we were aim- 
ing for, and I had every confidence that from its top 
Michikamau could be seen and a way to reach the big 
lake. I decided that it must be climbed the next morn- 
ing, and selected Pete and Easton for the work. A fall 
the day before had given me a stifle knee, and it was a 
bitter disappointment that I could not go myself, for 
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I was nerToaal; anxious for a first view uf MichikanuiU. 
HmrcveTt I rcnllzod that it was tinwisc tu attempt tlic 
jtnimc;, and I muHt stay l)oliin<). 

That night Stunlon muile two roly-policH of the b]u<>- 
bcrrin wc picked in the afternoon, boilinf{ them in speci- 
ncn baf{s. and we UKed the laxt of our »uj;ar for aaucv. 
This, with coffw, foUowi-d « good kupper of Imik-d 
partridge and owl. It was like the old diivf> when I was 
with TluMrard. Wt- were making good progrcsi, our 
bopen ran high, and wc muot fi'nxt. Prtc'ii Iniigliii, and 
King* and joke* added ta our merriment. Ruin catnc, 
but we did not mind that, Wc aat bj a big, blazing fire 
and ate and vajoytd ouradvcs in spite of it. Tlwn we 
mat to the tent to smoke and evtrj one proaounccd it 
tha beat night in wnk«. 

Od Wcdncadajr rain poured down at the nsoal rising 
Une and the men were delayed in starting, for we were 
ta a place where scouting in thick wontlier wax dnngrr- 
ooa. It was t)>e morning of the famous erhpse, but we 
had forgotten the fart. The rain had fallen away to a 
I we wrrr eating a late breakfast when the 
I nune. It did not lost long, and tlien t)ie rain 
•topped, though the sky was still overcasL Shortly 
after breakfast Pete and Easton left u*. I gnre Pete 
a new corncob pipe as he was tearing. When he put it 
IB his pocket he said, "I stiioke him when I see Hfichika- 
BsaOt when I climb hill, if Michikaniau there. Sit down, 
ne. hnk at big water, fcrl good then. Smoke pipe, nw, 
and call hill Corncob Hill." 
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"All right,'* said I, laughing at Pete's fancy. "I 
hope the hill will have a name to-day.'* 

It was really a day of anxiety for me, for if Miehika- 
mau were not visible from the mountain top with the 
wide view of country that it must oflFer, then we were too 
far away from the lake to hope to reach it. 

A mile from camp, Richards discovered a good-sized 
river flowing in from the northwest and set the net in 
it. Then he and Stanton paddled up the river a mile 
and a half to another lake, but did not explore it farther. 

With what impatience I awaited the return of Pete 
and Easton can be imagined, and when, near dusk, I saw 
them coming I almost dreaded to hear their report, for 
what if they had not seen Michikamau? 

But they had seen Michikamau. When Pete was 
within talking distance of me, he shouted exultantly, 
"We see him! We see him! We see Michikamau!" 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PARTING AT MICHKAMAU 

Pete and Easton had taken their course through small, 
shallow, rocky lakes until they neared the base of the 
round hill. Here the canoe was left, and up the steep 
side of the hill they climbed. **When we most up,** Pete 
told me afterward, **I stop and look at EUiston. My 
heart beat fast. I most afraid to look. Maybe Michi- 
karoau not there. Maybe I see only hills. Then I feel 
bad. Make me feel bad come back and tell you Michi- 
kamau not there. I see you look sorry when I tell you 
that. Then I think if Michikamau there you feel very 
good. I must know quick. I run. I run fast. Hill 
▼ery steep. I do not care. I must know soon as I can, 
and I run. I shut my eyes just once, afraid to look. 
Then I open them and look. Very close I see when I 
open my eyes much water. Big water. So big I see 
no land when I look one way; just water. Very wide 
too, that water. I know I see Michikamau. My heart 
beat easy and I feel very glad. I almost cry. I re* 
member corncob pipe you give me, and what I tell you. 
I take pipe out my pocket. I fill him, and light him. 
Then I sit on rock and smoke. All the time I look at 
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Michikamau. I feel good and I say, ^This we call 
Corncob Hill.' " 

And so we were all made glad and the conical peak 
had a name. 

Pete told me that we should have to cut the ridge to 
the south of Corncob Hill, taking a rather wide detour 
to reach the place. A chain of lakes would help us, but 
some long portages were necessary and it would require 
several days' hard work. This we did not mind now. 
We were only anxious to dip our paddles into the waters 
of the big lake. At last Michikamau, which I had so 
longed to see through two summers of hardship in the 
Labrador wilds, was near, and I could hope to be re- 
warded with a look at it within the week. 

But with the joy of it there was also a sadness, for I 
must part from three of my loyal companions. The 
condition of our commissariat and the cold weather that 
was beginning to be felt made it imperative that the men 
be sent back from the big lake. 

The possibility of this contingency had been foreseen 
by me before leaving New York, and I had mentioned it 
at that time. Easton had asked me then, if the situa- 
tion would permit of it, to consider him as a candidate 
to go through with me to Ungava. When the matter 
had been suggested at the last camp on the Nascaupee 
River he had again earnestly solicited me to choose him 
as my companion, and upon several subsequent occasions 
had mentioned it. Richards was the logical man for me 
to choose, for he had had experience in rapids, and could 
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ftbo render nic Taliutbl« asaiotancc in the acientiflc work 
that the othrrs were nal fitted far. He w&b cxceedinjjiy 
Miziowt to rontiiiue the journey, but his university 
datin demuided hjii pretence in New York in the winter, 
«nd I twd prouiued hia people that he should return home 
in the niitumn. This nuiile it out of the question to keep 
him with me, and it wok a grrnl diitnppointiiient to Iwth 
of us. That I might feel lu'tter aiMured of the itafety 
of the returning men, I decided to send Pete back with 
then to act a« their guide. Stanton, too, wished to go 
on, bat Easton had spoken first, so I decided to give 
him the opportunity to go with mc to Ungnva, aa my 
■ok eonipanion. 

That night, after the others hod gone to bed, we two 
Mt late by the camp fire and talked the matter over. 
**It*» a dangerous undertaking, Eaiton," I said, "and 
I vast you to understand thoroughly what you're going 
into. Before we reach the George River Post we sliall 
have arrr four hundred inilea of territory to traveroe. 
W« may haw trouble in locating the George River, and 
when we do find it llicre will he tititvy rapidii to face, 
and its whole eourw will be filled with perils. If any 
accident happens to either of us we shall be in a bod 
fix. For that reason it's always particularly dangerous 
for leu than tlirce men to travel in a country like this. 
Then there's the winter trip with dogs. E«rry year 
nativts ore cmught in storms, and some of tban perish. 
W« dull be eiposcd to the perils and hardship* of one 
of the loognt dog trips ever made in a single Mason, and 
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we shall be traveling the whole winter. I want you to 
understand this." 

^^I do understand it," he answered, **and I'm ready for 
it. I want to go on." 

And so it was finally settled. 

It was not easy for me to tell the men that the time 
had come when we must part, for I realized how hard it 
would be for them to turn back. The next morning 
after breakfast, I asked them to remain by the fire and 
light their pipes. Then I told them. Richards' eyes 
filled with tears. Stanton at first said he would not turn 
back without me, but finally agreed with me that it was 
best he should. Pete urged me to let him go on. Later 
he stole quietly into the tent, where I was alone writing, 
and without a word sat opposite me, looking very woe- 
begone. After awhile he spoke: "To-day I feel very 
sad. I forget to smoke. My pipe go out and I do 
not light it. I think all time of you. Very lonely, me. 
Very bad to leave you." 

Here he nearly broke down, and for a little while he 
could not speak. When he could control himself he con- 
tinued : 

"Seems like I take four men in bush, lose two. Very 
bad, that. Don't know how I see your sisters. I go 
home well. They ask me, 'Where my brother ?' I don't 
know. I say nothing. Maybe you die in rapids. 
Maybe you starve. I don't know. I say nothing. Your 
sisters cry." Then his tone changed from broken- 
hearted dejection to one of eager pleading: 
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**Wish jou let me go with jou. Short grub, majbe. 
I hunt. Much danger; don't care, me. Don't care 
what danger. Don't care if grub short. Majbe you 
don't find portage. Maybe not find river. That bad« 
I find him. I take you through. I bring you back safe 
to your sisters. Then I speak to them and they say I 
do right" 

It was hard to withstand Pete's pleadings, but my 
duty was plain, and I said: 

*^No, Pete. I'd like to take you through, but I've 
got to send you back to see the others safely out. Tell 
my sisters I'm safe. Tell everybody we're safe. I'm 
sure we'll get through all right. We'll do our best, 
and trust to God for the rest, so don't worry. We'll 
be all right." 

^I never think you do this," said he. *^I don't think 
you leave me this way." After a pause he continued, **If 
grub short, come back. Don't wait too long. If you 
find Indian, then you all right. He help you. You 
short grub, don't find Indian, that bad. Don't wait till 
grub all gone. Come back." 

Pete did not sing that day, and he did not smoke. He 
was very sad and quiet. 

We spent the day in assorting and dividing the outfit, 
the men making a cache of everything that they would 
not need until their return, that we might not be im- 
peded in our progress to Michikamau. They would get 
their things on their way back. Eight days, Pete said, 
would see them from this point to the cache we had made 
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on the Nascaupee, and only eight days' rations would 
they accept for the journey. They were more than 
liberal. Richards insisted that I take a new Pontiac 
shirt that he had reserved for the cold weather, and Pete 
gave me a new pair of larigans. They deprived them- 
selves that we might be comfortable. Easton and I 
were to have the tent, the others would use the tarpaulin 
for a wigwam shelter ; each party would have two axes, 
and the other things were divided as best we could. 
Richards presented us with a package that we were not 
to open until the sixteenth of September — ^his birthday. 
It was a special treat of some kind. 

Some whitefish, suckers and one big pike were taken 
out of the net, which was also left for them to pick up 
upon their return. A school of large pike had torn 
great holes in it, but it was still useful. 

We were a sorrowful group that gathered around the 
fire that night. The evening was raw. A cold north 
wind soughed wearily through the fir tops. Black 
patches of clouds cast a gloom over everything, and 
there was a vast indefiniteness to the dark spruce forest 
around us. I took a flashlight picture of the men 
around the fire. Then we sat awhile and talked, and 
finally went to our blankets in the chilly tent. 

September came with a leaden sky and cold wind, but 
the clouds were soon dispelled, and the sun came bright 
and warm. Our progress was good, though we had 
several portages to make. On September second, at 
noon, we left the larger canoe for the men to get on 
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their waj back, and continued with the eighteen-foot 
canoe, which, with its load of outfit and five men, was 
ver J deep in the water, but no wind blew and the water 
was calm. 

Here the character of the lakes changed. The waters 
were deep and black, the shores were steep and rockj, 
and some labradorite was seen. One small, curious 
island, evidently of iron, though we did not stop to 
examine it, took the form of a great head sticking above 
the water, with the tops of the shoulders visible. 

Sunday, September third, was a memorable daj, a day 
that I shall never forget while I live. The morning 
came with all the glories of a northern sunrise, and the 
weather was perfect. After two short portages and 
two small lakes were crossed, Pete said, *^Now we make 
last portage and we reach Michikamau.** It was not a 
long portage — a half mile, perhaps. We passed 
through a thick-grown defile, Pete ahead, and I close 
liehind him. Presently we broke through the bush and 
there before us was the lake. We threw down our packs 
by the water's edge. We had reached Michikamau. I 
i»tood uncovered as I looked over the broad, far-reaching 
waters of the great lake. I cannot describe my emo- 
tions. I was living over again that beautiful September 
day two years before when Hubbard had told me with 
so much joy that he had seen the big lake — that Michi- 
kamau lay just beyond the ridge. Now I was on its 
verv shores — the shores of the lake that we had so 
longed to reach. How well I remembered thote weary* 
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wind-bound days, and the awful weeks that foUowed. 
It was like the recollection of a horrid dream — ^his dear, 
wan face, our kiss and embrace, my going forth into 
the storm and the eternity of horrors that was crowded 
into days. Pete, I think, understood, for he had heard 
the story. He stood for a moment in silence, then he 
fashioned his hat brim into a cup, and dipping some 
water handed it to me. ^^You reach Michikamau at 
last. Drink Michikamau water before others come." 
I drank reverently from the hat. Then the others 
joined us and we all stood for a little with bowed 
uncovered heads, on the shore. 

Our camp was pitched on an elevated, rocky point a 
few hundred yards farther up — the last camp that we 
were to have together, and the forty-sixth since leaving 
Northwest River. We had made over half a hundred 
portages, and traveled about three hundred and twenty- 
five miles. 

The afternoon was occupied in writing letters and 
telegrams to the home folks, for Richards to take out 
with him; after which we divided the food. Easton 
and I were to take with us seventy-eight pounds of 
pemmican, twelve pounds of pea meal, seven pounds of 
pork, some beef extract, eight pounds of flour, one cup 
of com meal, a small quantity of desiccated vegetables, 
one pound of coffee, two pounds of tea, some salt and 
crystallose. Richards gave us nearly all of his tobacco, 
and Pete kept but two plugs for himself. 

Toward evening we gathered about our fire, and 
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I of our parting tmd of the time when we »bot)]c) 
kajpun. Every rcmnining inoini-nt we hod of cxch 
I** compvijr was preciotiA to uh tiow. 

The day UrA \icca glorious uid thi- night wmt one of 
nu» iMMuty. We huilt n big tire of logs, and by its 
tiglit I read aloud, in accordance with our custom on 
Sunday nights, a chapter from Ihc Bible. After this ws 
talked for a while, then sat silent, gnzing into ttie glowing 
embera of our fire- Finally Pete began Ringing softly, 
"Home, Sweet Home" in Indian, and followed it with an 
iild Ojibway song, "I'm Going VnT Away, My Heart Is 
Sore." Tl»cn he aang an Indian hymn, "Pray For Me 
While I Am Rone." When bin hymn was finished he 
said, nrry reverently, "I going pray for you fcllus every 
day when I say my prayers, I can't pray much witlwul 
ray book, but I do my b««t. I pray the befit I can for 
yuu every day." Pete's devotion was sincere, and I 
thanked him. Stanton sang a aolo, and ttim all joined 
in "AuU Lang Syne." After this Pete played softly 
on the harmoaira, while we watched the moon drop be- 
hind the horixon in the went. The fire burned out and 
Ita cnfaen blackened. Then we went to our bed of 
fragrant spruce boughs, to pivparv for the day of our 
parting. 

The morning of September fourth was clear and 
beautiful and perfect, but in spite of the sunshine and 
fragrance that filled the aJr our hearts were heavy whui 
we gathered al our fire to eat the last meal that w« 
shoald perhaps ever have togetlier. 
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When we were through, I read from my Bible the 
fourteenth of John — the chapter that I had read to 
Hubbard that stormy October morning when we said 
good-by forever. 

The time of our parting had come. I do not think 
I had fully realized before how close my bronzed, ragged 
boys had grown to me in our months of constant com- 
panionship. A lump came in my throat, and the tears 
came to the eyes of Richards and Pete, as we grasped 
each other's hands. 

Then we left them. Easton and I dipped our pad- 
dles into the water, and our lonely, perilous journey 
toward the dismal wastes beyond the northern divide was 
begun. Once I turned to see the three men, with packs 
on their backs, ascending the knoll back of the place 
where our camp had been. When I looked again they 
were goae. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

OVER THE NORTHERN DIVIDE 

MiCHiKAMAU 18 approximately between eighty and 
ninety miles in length, including the unexplored south- 
east iiay, and from eight to twenty-five miles in width. 
It is surrounded by nigged hills, which reach an eleva- 
tion of about five hundred feet above the lake. They 
are generally wooded for perhaps two hundred feet 
from the base, with black spruce, larch, and an occa- 
sional small grove of white birch. Above the timber 
line their tops are uncovered save by white lichens or 
stunted shrubs. The western side of the lake is studded 
with low islands, but its main body is unobstructed. 
The water is exceedingly clear, and is said by the In- 
dians to have a great depth. The shores are rocky, 
sometimes formed of massive bed rock in which is found 
the beautifully colored labradorite; soroetiinefl strewn 
with loose bowlders. Our entrance had been made in a 
bay several miles north of the point where the Nascau- 
pee River, its outlet, leaves the lake and we kept to the 
east side as we paddled north. 

No artistes imaginative brush ever pictured such 
gorgeous sunsets and sunrises as Nature painted for 
lu here on the Great Lake of the Indians. Every night 
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the sun went down in a blaze of glory and left behind it 
all the colors of the spectnun. The dark hills across 
the lake in the west were silhouetted against a sky of 
brilliant red which shaded off into banks of orange and 
amber that reached the azure at the zenith. The waters 
of the lake took the reflection of the red at the horizon 
and became a flood of restless blood. The sky color- 
ings during these few days were the finest that I ever 
saw in Labrador, not only in the evening but in the 
morning also. 

Michikamau has a bad name amongst the Lidians for 
heavy seas, particularly in the autumn months when 
the northwest gales sometimes blow for weeks at a time 
without cessation, and the Lidians say that they are 
often held on its shores for long periods by high run- 
ning seas that no canoe could weather. These were 
the same winds that held Hubbard and me prisoners 
for nearly two weeks on the smaller Windbound Lake 
in 1903, bringing us to the verge of starvation before 
we were permitted to begin our race for life down the 
trail toward Northwest River. Fate was kinder now, 
and but one day's rough water interfered with progress. 

Early on the third day after parting from the other 
men, we found ourselves at the end of Michikamau 
where a shallow river, in which large bowlders were 
thickly scattered, flowed into it from the north. This 
was the stream draining Lake Michikamats, the next 
Important point in our journey. Michikamau, it might 
be explained, means, in the Indian tongue, big water — 
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fo big you cannot see the land beyond; Michikamata 
means a smaller body of water beyond which land may 
be seen. So somebody has paradoxically defined it ^a 
little big lake." 

Barring a single expansion of somewhat more than 
a mile in length the Michakamats River, which runs 
through a flat, marshy and uninteresting country, was 
too shallow to float our canoes, and we were compelled 
to portage almost its entire length. 

In the wide marshes between these two lakes we met 
the first evidences of the great caribou migration. The 
ground was tramped like a barnyard, in wide roads, 
by vast herds of deer, all going to the eastward. There 
must have been thousands of them in the bands. Most 
of the hoof marks were not above a day or two old and 
had all been made since the last rain had fallen, as was 
evidenced by freshly turned earth and newly tramped 
vegetation. We saw none of the animals, however, and 
there were no hills near from which we might hope to 
sight the herds. 

Evidences of life were increasing and game was be- 
coming abundant as we approached the height of land. 
Some geese and ptarmigans were killed and a good many 
of both kinds of birds were seen, as well as some ducks. 
We began to live in plenty now and the twittering owls 
were permitted to go unmolested. 

Lake Michikamats is irregular in shape, about twenty 
miles long, and, exclusive of its arms, from two to six 
miles wide. The surrounding country is flat and marshy, 
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with some low, barren hills on the westward side of the 
lake. The timber growth in the vicinity is sparse and 
scrubby, consisting of spruce and tamarack. The latter 
had now taken on its autumnal dress of yellow, and, 
interspersing the dark green of the spruce, gave an 
exceedingly beautiful effect to the landscape. 

Where we entered Michikamats, at its outlet, the lake 
is very shallow and filled with bowlders that stand high 
above the water. A quarter of a mile above this point 
the water deepens, and farther up seems to have a con- 
siderable depth, though we did not sound it. The 
western shore of the upper half is lined with low islands 
scantily covered with spruce and tamarack. 

During two days that we spent here in a thorough 
exploration of the lake, our camp was pitched on an 
island at the bottom of a bay that, half way up the lake, 
ran six miles to the northward. This was selected as 
the most likely place for the portage trail to leave the 
lake, as the island had apparently, for a long period, 
been the regular rendezvous of Indians not only in 
summer, but also in winter. Tepee poles of all ages, 
ranging from those that were old and decayed to freshly 
cut ones, were numerous. They were much longer and 
thicker than those used by the Indians south of Michi- 
kamau. Here, also, was a well-built log cache, a perma- 
nent structure, which was, no doubt, regularly used by 
hunting parties. Some new snowshoe frames were 
hanging on the trees to season before being netted with 
babiche. On the lake shore were some other camping 
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pUces thAt had been UBed within a few months, and at 
one of them a newly made ^^sweat hole,** where the medi- 
cine man had treated the sick. These sweat holes are 
much in favor with the Labrador Indians, both Moun- 
taineers and Nascaupees. They are about two feet in 
depth and larp^ enough in circumference for a man to 
sit in the center, surrounded by a circle of good-sized 
bowlders. Small saplings are bent to form a dome- 
shaped frame for the top. The invalid is placed in the 
center of this circle of bowlders, which have previously 
been made very hot, water is poured on them to produce 
steam, and a blanket thrown over the sapling frame to 
confine the steam. The Indians have great faith in this 
treatment as a cure for almost every malady. 

On the mainland opposite the island upon which we 
were encamped was a barren hill which we climbed, and 
which commanded a view of a large expanse of country. 
On the top was a small cairn and several places where 
fires had been made — no doubt Indian signal fires. The 
fuel for them must have been carried from the valley 
below, for not a stick or bush grew on the hill itself. 
Signal Hill,** as we called it, is the highest elevation 
for many miles around and a noticeable landmark. 

To the northward, at our feet, were two small lakes, 
and just beyond, trending somewhat to the northwest, 
was a long lake reaching up through the valley until it 
was lost in the low hills and sparse growth of trees 
beyond. Great bowlders were strewn indiscriminately 
everywhere^ and the whole country was most barren 
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and desolate. To the south of Michikamats was the 
stretch of flat swamp land which extended to Mlchika- 
mau. Petscapiskau, a prominent and nigged peak on 
the west shore of Michikamau near its upper end, stood 
out against the distant horizon, a lone sentinel of the 
wilderness. 

The head waters of the Greorge River must now be 
located. There was nothing to guide me in the search, 
and the Lidians at Northwest River had warned us that 
we were liable at this point to be led astray by an en- 
tanglement of lakes, but I felt certain that any water 
flowing northward that we might come to, in this longi- 
tude, would either be the river itself or a tributary of 
it, and that some such stream would certainly be found 
as soon as the divide was crossed. 

With this object in view we kept a course nearly due 
north, passing through four good-sized lakes, until, one 
afternoon, at the end of a short portage, we reached a 
narrow, shallow lake lying in an easterly and westerly 
direction, whose water was very clear and of a bottle- 
green color, in marked contrast to that of the preceding 
lakes, which had been of a darker shade. 

This peculiarity of the water led me to look carefully 
for a current when our canoe was launched, and I be- 
lieved I noticed one. Then I fancied I heard a rapid 
to the westward. Easton said there was no current and 
he could not hear a rapid, and to satisfy myself, we 
paddled toward the sound. We had not gone far when 
the current became quite perceptible, and just above 
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could be seen the waters of a brook that fed the lake, 
pouring down through the rocks. Wc were on the 
George River at last! Our feelings can be imagined 
when the full realization of our good fortune came to 
us, and we turned our canoe to float down on the current 
of the little stream that was to grow into a mighty 
river as it carried us on its turbulent bosom toward 
Ungava Bay. 

The course of the stream here was almost due east. 
The surrounding country continued low and swampy. 
Tamarack was the chief timber and much of it was 
straight and fine, with some trees fully twelve inches in 
diameter at the butt, and fifty feet in height. 

A rocky, shallow place in the river that we had to 
portage brought us into an expansion of considerable 
sixe, and here we pitched our first camp on the George 
River. This was an event that Hubbard had planned 
and pictured through the weary weeks of hardship on 
the Susan Valley trail and the long portages across the 
ranges in his expedition of 190S. 

**Whcn we reach the George River, we*ll meet the 
Indians and all will be well,** he used to say, and how 
anxiously we looked forward for that day, which never 
came. 

At the time when he made the suggestion to turn 
back from Windbound Lake I at first opposed it on the 
ground that we could probably reach the Grcorge River, 
where game would be found and the Indians would be 
met with, in much less time than it would take to make 
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the retreat to Northwest River. Finally I agreed that 
it was best to return. On the twenty-first of Septem- 
ber the retreat was begun and Hubbard died on the 
eighteenth of October. Now, two years later, I realized 
that from Windbound Lake we could have reached 
Michikamau in five or six days at the very outside, and 
less than two weeks, allowing for delays through bad 
weather and our weakened condition, would have 
brought us to the Greorge River, where, at that time of 
the year, ducks and ptarmigans are always plentifuL 
All these things I pondered as I sat by this camp fire, 
and I asked myself, '^Why is it that when Fate closes 
our eyes she does not lead us aright?" Of course it is 
all conjecture, but I feel assured that if Hubbard and I 
had gone on then instead of turning back, Hubbard 
would still be with us. 

Below the expansion on which our first camp on the 
river was pitched the stream trickled through the 
thickly strewn rocks in a wide bed, where it took a sharp 
turn to the northward and emptied into another expan- 
sion several miles in length, with probably a stream join- 
ing it from the northeast, though we were unable to 
investigate this, as high winds prevailed which made 
canoeing difficult, and we had to content ourselves with 
keeping a direct course. 

It seemed as though with the crossing of the northern 
divide winter had come. On the night we reached the 
George River the temperature fell to ten degrees below 
the freezing point, and the following day it never rose 
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abcnre Uurt;-fiv« decrees, and « high wind and snow 
tquaiU prevailed that held traveling in ebedc On the 
ning of the fifteenth wc trtarted forward in the teeth 
I K gale and thi; mow to thick wr coiiJd not sec the 
>rm that would !» termed a "blixzard" in New 
after two hours' hard work were forced to 
nwke a landing upon a sandy point with aa]j a mile and 
a ((itarter to our credit. 

Here we found tJie flrit real butchering camp of the 
Indiana^a rainp of the previnui tpring. Pilea of cari- 
bou booea that had Ixwen crocked to extract the nur- 
roW| many pairs of antlers, the bare poles of large lodges 
and extcosire arrangeinentu, such as racks and cross 
pole* for dresiting and curing deerskins. In a cache we 
found two niueile- loading guns, cooking utensils, steel 
traps, and other camping and hunting parapliemalia. 

On the portage around the last shallow rapid was a 
winter camp, wlicre among other things was a komalik 
(dog sledge), showing that some of these Indians at 
least on the nortlicm barrens uw-d dog* for winter trav- 
eling. In the south of tjdirador this would be quite 
oat of the question, as there the bush is so thick that it 
docs not i>cnm'l the snow In drift and liardcn suAriently 
to bear dogs, and the tise of the komatik is therefore 
oeceasarily confined to the coast or near it. The Indian 
tromm there are very timid of the "husky** doga, and 
tbe f'tti*'* are not pemuttMl near their osmps. 

Th» sixteenth of Sept«nber — the day wr posset) 

through this large expansion — was Richards* birthday. 
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When we bade good-by to the other men it was agreed 
that both parties should celebrate the day, wherever they 
might be, with the best dinner that could be provided 
from our respective stores. The meal was to be served 
at exactly seven o'clock in the evening, that we might 
feel on this one occasion that we were all sitting down to 
eat together, and fancy ourselves reunited. In the 
morning we opened the package that Richards gave us, 
and found in it a piece of fat pork and a quart of flour, 
intended for a feast of our favorite "dam goods." 
With self-sacrificing generosity he had taken these from 
the scanty rations they had allowed themselves for their 
return that we might have a pleasant surprise. With 
the now plentiful game this made it possible to prepare 
what seemed to us a very elaborate menu for the wild 
wastes of interior Labrador. First, there was bouillon, 
made from beef capsules ; then an entree of fried ptarmi- 
gan and duck giblets ; a roast of savory black duck, with 
spinach (the last of our desiccated vegetables) ; and for 
dessert French toast a la Labrador (alias darn goods), 
followed by black coflFee. When it was finished we spent 
the evening by the camp fire, smoking and talking of the 
three men retreating down our old trail, and trying to 
calculate at which one of the camping places they were 
bivouacked. Every night since our parting this had 
been our chief diversion, and I must confess that with 
each day that took us farther away from them an in- 
creased loneliness impressed itself upon us. Solemn 
and vast was the great silence of the trackless wilder- 
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neM as more and more we came to realize our utter iiola- 
tion from all the rest of the world and all mankind. 

The marsh and swamp land gradually gave way to 
hills, which increased in size and ruggcdness as we pro- 
ceeded. We had found the river at its very beginning, 
and for a short way portages, as has been suggested, 
had to be made around shallow places, but after a little, 
as other streams augmented the volume of water, this 
became unnecessary, and as the river grew in size it 
became a succession of rapids, and most of them un- 
pleasant ones, that kept us dodging rocks all the while. 

Mr. A. P. Low, of the Canadian Geological Survey, in 
other parts of the Labrador interior found black ducks 
very scarce. This was not our experience. From the 
day we entered the George River until we were well down 
the stream they were plentiful, and we shot what we 
needed without turning our canoe out of its course to 
hunt them. This is apparently a breeding ground for 
them. 

Several otter rubs were noted, and we saw some of the 
animals, but did not disturb them. In places where the 
river broadened out and the current was slack every 
rock that stuck above the water held its musk rat house, 
and large numbers of the rats were seen. 

After the snow we had one or two fine, bright days, 
but they were becoming few now, and the frosty winds 
and leaden skies, the forerunners of winter, were grow- 
ing more and more frequent. When tla* bright days did 
come they were exceptional ones. I find noted in my 
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diary one moming: ^^This is a morning for the goda — 
a moming that could scarcely be had anywhere in the 
world but in Labrador — a cloudless sky, no breath of 
wind, the sun rising to light the heavy hoarfrost and 
make it glint and sparkle till every tree and bush and 
rock scans made of shimmering silver." 

One afternoon as we were passing through an expan- 
sion and I was scanning, as was my custom, every bit of 
shore in the hope of discovering a wigwam smoke, I saw, 
running down the side of a hill on an bland a quarter of 
a mile away, a string of Indians waving wildly at us 
and signaling us to come ashore. After twelve weeks, 
in which not a human being aside from our own party 
had been seen, we had reached the dwellers of the wilder- 
ness, and with what pleasure and alacrity we accepted 
the invitation to join them can be imagined. 
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CHAPTER Xin 

DISASTER IN THE RAPIDS 

It was a hunting party — four men and a half-grown 
boj — with two canoes and armed with rifles. The 
Indians gave us the hearty welcome of the wilderness 
and received us like old friends. First, the chief, whose 
name was Toma, shook our hand, then the others, laugh- 
ing and all talking at once in their musical Indian 
tongue. It was a welcome that said: **You are our 
brothers. You have come far to see us, and we are glad 
to have you with us.'' 

After the first greetings were over they asked for 
siemwu)^ and I gave them each a plug of tobacco, for that 
is what ttemmo means. They had no pipes with them, 
so I let them have two of mine, and it did my heart good 
to see the look of supreme satisfaction that crept into 
each dusky face as its possessor inhaled in long, deep 
pulls the smoke of the strong tobacco. It was like the 
food that comes to a half -starved man. After they had 
had their smoke, passing the pipes from mouth to mouth, 
I brought forth our kettle. In a jiffy they had a fire, 
and I made tea for them, which they drank so scalding 
hot it must have burned their throats. They told us 
they had had neither tea nor tolmcco for a long while, 
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wood were veiy hun^^ry for both. These are the stimu- 
lants of the Labrador Indians, and they will make great 
sacrifices to secure them. 

AH the time that this was taking place we were jab- 
bering, eadi in his own tongue, neither we nor they un- 
derstanding much that the other said. I did make out 
from them that we w^ere the first white men that had ever 
Tisited them in thor hunting grounds and that they were 
glad to see us. 

Accepting an inTitation to visit their lodges and 
escorted by a canoe on either side of ours, we finally 
turned down stream and, three miles b^w, came to the 
main camp of the Indians, which was situated, as most 
of their hunting camps are, on a slight eminence that 
commanded a view of the river for several miles in either 
direction* that watch might be constantly kept for bands 
of caribou. 

We were di>coTercd long before we arrived at the 
loJgess and wore met by the whole population — men, 
wott>en* children* dogs* and all. Our reception was 
tumultuous and cordi.«il. It was a picturesque group. 
The swarthy- fjiceil imni, lean* sinewy and well built, with 
their long* straight black hair reaching to their shoul- 
der^ UKifcst of them hat less and all wearing a red 
biamlauna handkerchief banded across the forehead, 
moccasineil feet and v a ri -colored leggings; the women 
quaint and ixld; the eager- faced children; little hunting 
di^gs* and big wolf- like huskies. 

All hands tunuxl to and helfKxl us carry our belong- 
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ings to the camp^ pitch our tent and get firewood for 
our stove. Then the men squatted around until eleven 
of them were with us in our little seven by nine tent, 
while all the others crowded as near to the entrance as 
they could. I treated everybody to hot tea. The men 
helped themselves first, then passed their cups on to the 
women and children. The used tea leaves from the kettle 
were carefully preserved by them to do service again. 
The eagerness with which the men and women drank the 
tea and smoked the tobacco aroused my sympathies, and 
I distributed amongst them all of these that I could well 
spare from our store. In appreciation of my gifts they 
brought us a considerable quantity of fresh and jerked 
venison and smoked fat ; and Toma, as a special mark of 
favor presented me with a deer's tongue which had been 
cured by some distinctive process unlike anything I had 
ever eaten before, and it was delicious indeed, together 
with a bladder of refined fat so clear that it was almost 
transparent. 

The encampment consisted of two deerskin wigwams. 
One was a large one and oblong in shape, the other of 
good sise but round. The smaller wigwam was heated 
by a single fire in the center, the larger one by three 
fires distributed at intervals down its length. Chief 
Toma occupied, with his family, the smaller lodge, while 
the others made their home in the larger one. 

This was a band of Mountaineer Indians who trade at 
Davis Inlet Post of the Hudson's Bay Company, on the 
east coast, visiting the Post once or twice a year to ex- 
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change their furs for such necessaries as ammunition, 
clothing, tobacco and tea. Unlike their brothers on the 
southern slope, they have not accustomed themselves to 
the use of flour, sugar and others of the simplest lux- 
uries of civilization, and their food is almost wholly 
flesh, fish and berries. They live in the crude, primor- 
dial fashion of their forefathers. To aid them in their 
hunt they have adopted the breech-loading rifle and 
muzzle-loading shotgun, but the bow and arrow has still 
its place with them and they were depending wholly upon 
this crude weapon for hunting partridges and other 
small game now, as they had no shotgun ammunition. 
The boys were constantly practicing with it while at play 
and were very expert in its use. 

These Indians are of medium height, well built, sinewy 
and strong, alert and quick of movement. The women 
are generally squatty and fat, and the greater a woman's 
avoirdupois the more beautiful is she considered. 

All the Mountaineer Indians of Labrador are nom- 
inally Roman Catholics. Those in the south are quite 
devoted to their priest, and make an effort to meet him 
at least once a year and pay their tithes, but here in 
the north this is not the case. In fact some of these 
people had seen their priest but once in their life and 
some of the younger ones had never seen him at all. 
Therefore they are still living under the influence of the 
ancient superstitions of their race, though the women 
are all provided with crucifixes and wear them on their 
breasts as ornaments. 
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They arc perfectly honest. Indians, until they be- 
come contaminated by contact with whites, always are 
honest. It is the white man that teaches them to steal, 
either by actually pilfering from the ignorant savage, 
or by taking undue advantage of him in trade. Human 
nature is the same evcrywhercv and the Indian wiU, when 
he finds he is being taken advantage of and robbed, nat- 
urally resent it and try to **gct even.*' Our things were 
left whoUy unguarded, and were the object of a great 
deal of curiosity and admiration, not only our guns and 
instruments, but nearly everything we had, and were 
handled and inspected by our hosts, but not the slightest 
thing was filched. No Labrador Indian north of the 
Grand River will ever disturb a cache unless driven to it 
by the direst necessity, and even then will leave some- 
thing in payment for what he takes. 

We told them of the evidences we had seen of the cari- 
bou migration having taken place between Michikamau 
and Michikamats, and they were mightily interested. 
They had missed it but were, nevertheless, meeting small 
bands of caribou and making a good killing, as the 
quantities of meat hanging everywhere to dry for win- 
ter use bore evidence. The previous winter, they told 
us, was a hard one with them. Reindeer and ptarmi- 
gan disappeared, and before spring they were on the 
verge of starvation. 

Our visit was made the occasion of a holiday and they 
devoted themselves wholly to our entertainment, and I 
believe were genuinely sorry when, on the afternoon 
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after our arrival, I announced my decision to break 
camp and proceed. They helped us get ready, drew a 
rough sketch of the river so far as they knew it, and 
warned us to look out for numerous rapids and some 
high falls around which there was a portage trail. Far- 
ther on, they said, the river was joined by another, and 
then it became a "big, big river," and for two days* 
journey was good. Beyond that it was reported to be 
very bad. They had never traveled it, because they 
heard it was so bad, and they could not tell us, from 
their own knowledge, what it was like, but repeated the 
warning, "Shepoo matchi, shepoo matchi" (River bad), 
and told us to look out. 

When we were ready to go, as a particular mark of 
good feeling, they brought us parting gifts of smoked 
deer's fat and were manifestly in earnest in their urgent 
invitations to us to come again. The whole encsunpment 
assembled at the shore to see us off and, as our canoes 
pushed out into the stream, the men pitched small stones 
after us as a good luck omen. If the stones hit you 
good luck IS assured. You will have a good hunt and 
no harm will come to you. None of the stones happened 
to hit us. We could see the group waving at us until we 
rounded the point of land upon which the lodges stood ; 
then the men all appeared on the other side of the point, 
where they had run to watch us until we disappeared 
around a bend in the river below, as we passed on to 
push our way deeper and deeper into the land of silence 
and mystery. 
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The following morning brought us into a lake expan- 
sion some twelve miles long and two miles or so in width, 
with a great many bays and arms which were extremely 
confusing to us in our search for the place where the 
river left it The lower end was blocked with islands, 
and innumerable rocky bars, partially submerged, ex- 
tcoded far out into the water. A strong southwest wind 
•cnt heavy rollers down the lake. Low, barren hills 
skirted the shores. 

Early in the afternoon we turned into a bay where I 
left Easton with the canoe while I climbed one of the 
barren knolls. I had scarcely reached the summit when 
I heard a rifle shot, and then, after a pause, three more in 
quick succession. There were four cartridges in my 
rifle. I ran down to the canoe wiiere I found Easton in 
wild excitement, waving the giir .ind calling for cart- 
ridges, and half-way across the bay saw the heads of two 
caribou swimming toward the opposite shore. I loaded 
the magazine and sat down to wait for the animals to 
land. 

When the first deer got his footing and showed his 
body above the water three hundred and fifty yards 
away, I took him behind the shoulder. He dropped 
where he stood. The other animal stopped to look at his 
comrade, and a single bullet, also behind his shoulder, 
brought him down within ten feet of where he had stood 
when he was hit. I mention this to show the high effi- 
ciency of the .88 Winchester. At a comparatively long 
range two bullets had killed two caribou on the spot 
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without the necessity of a chase after wounded animals, 
and one bullet had passed from behind the shoulder, the 
length of the neck, into the head and glancing down- 
ward had broken the jaw. 

I desired to make a cache here that we might have 
something to fall back upon in case our retreat should 
become necessary, and four days were employed in fixing 
up the meat and preparing the cache, and this gave us 
also sufficient time, in spite of continuous heavy wind 
and rain, to thoroughly explore the lake and its bays. 
An ample supply of the fresh venison was reserved to 
carry with us. 

We now had on hand, exclusive of the pemmican and 
other rations still remaining, and the meat cached, eight 
weeks' provisions, with plenty of ducks and ptarmigans 
everywhere, and there seemed to be no further danger 
from lack of food. 

One day, while we were here, five caribou tarried for 
several minutes within two hundred yards of us and then 
sauntered off without taking alarm, and later the same 
day another was seen at closer range; but we did not 
need them and permitted them to go unmolested. 

From a hill near this bay, where we killed the deer, 
on the eastern side of the lake, we discovered a trail lead- 
ing off toward a string of lakes to the eastward. 'This 
is undoubtedly the portage trail which the Indians follow 
in their journeys to the Post at Davis Inlet. Toma had 
told me we might see it here, and that, not far in, on one 
of these lakes was another Indian camp. 
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An inordinate craving for fat takes possession of 
every one after a little while in the bush. We had felt 
it^ and now, with plenty, overindulged, with the result 
that we were attacked with illness, and for a day or two 
I was almost too sick to move. 

The morning we left Atuknipi, or Reindeer Lake, as 
we shall call the expansion, a blinding snowstorm was 
raging, with a strong head wind. Several rapids were 
run, though it was extremely dangerous work, for at 
times we could scarcely see a dozen yards ahead. At 
midday the snow ceased, but the wind increased in veloc* 
ity until finally we found it quite out of the question to 
paddle against it, and were forced to pitch camp on the 
shores of a small expansion and under the lee of a hill. 
For two days the gale blew unceasingly and held us 
prisoners in our camp. The waves broke on the rocky 
shores, sending the spray fifty feet in the air and, freez- 
ing on the surrounding bowlders, covered them with a 
glaze of ice. I cannot say what the temperature was, 
for on the day of our arrival here my last thermometer 
was broken ; but with half a foot of snow on the ground, 
the freezing spray and the bitter cold wind, we were 
warned that winter was reaching out her hand toward 
Labrador and would soon hold us in her merciless grasp. 
This made me chafe under our imprisonment, for I be- 
gan to fear that we should not reach the Post before 
the final freeze-up came, and further travel by canoe 
would be out of the question. On the morning of Sep- 
tember twenty-ninth, the wind, though still blowing half 
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a gale in our faces, had so much abated that we were able 
to launch our canoe and continue our joumqr* 

It was very coUL The spray f roae as it struck our 
dothing» the canoe was weighted with ice and oor pad- 
dks became heavy with it. We ran one or two short 
rapids in safety and then started into another that ended 
with a narrow strip of white water with a small ezpan- 
•iim below. We had just struck the white water, going 
at a good speed in what seemed like a dear course, when 
the canoe, at its mi^De, hit a suinnerged rock. Before 
there was time to dear oursdves the little craft swung 
in the current, and the next moment I found mysdf in 
the rushing, seething flood rolling down through the 
rocks. 

When I came to the surface I was in the cahn water 
bdow the rapid and twenty feet away was the canoe, 
bottom up, with Easton clinging to it, his clothing fast 
on a bolt imder the canoe. I swam to him and, while 
he drew his hunting knife and cut himself loose, steadied 
the canoe. We had neglected — and it was gross care- 
lessness in us^ — ^to tie our things fast, and the lighter 
bags and paddles were floating away while everything 
that was heavy had sunk beyond hope of recovery. The 
thwarts, however, held fast in the overturned canoe a 
bag of pemmican, one other small bag, the tent and 
tent stove. Treading water to keep ourselves afloat we 
tried to right the canoe to save these, but our efforts 
were fruitless. The icy water so benumbed us we could 
scarcely control our limbs. The tracking line was fast 
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to the stem thwart, and with one end of thia 
teeth, Enctan swam to a littlr rocky ixland juftt below 
the rapid and hauled while I Rwain bj- the ouioc and 
«t«adied the things under the thwart*. It took ua half 
an )wur to get the eaiioe iwhorc, and wc could hardly 
■tand wlicn he had it righted and the water einpticil out. 
Then I looked for wood to build a lire, for I knew that 
unleM we could get artificial heat immediately we would 
periib with the cold, for the very blood in our vetni was 
frtvxing. Not a Blick waa there nearer than an eighth 
of a mile acro«a the bay. Our paddW were gone, but 
we got into the canoe and used our handn for paddles. 
By the lime we landed Easton Itad grown very pair. Ilr 
began picking and clutching aimtesaly at the trees. 
He blood had coogealed in my handa until they were ao 
■tiff aa to bo alniovt uielcaa. I could not guide thein to 
the trouMTB pockel at fint where I kept my waterproof 
match-box. Finally I loosened my belt anil found the 
raatcbca, and with the gn-atrat difficulty managed to get 
one betwera my benumbed finger*, and HcratclM-d it on 
the bottom of the box. The bos waa wet and the match 
head Brw off. Everything was wet Not a dry stone 
c*tn stuck above the anow. I tried Another match on 
the box, but, like tlic firot, the head flew off, and then 
aaotber and another with the same result. ITndcr ordi- 
nary circumstances I could liave secured a light somehow 
and quickly, but now my hand* and Angers were stiff as 
sticks and rcfuacd to grip the matches firmly. I worked 
with desperation, but it scrnMl hopeleas, Ea«toa*a face 
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by this time had taken on the waxen shade that comes 
with death, and he appeared to be looking through a 
haze. His senses were leaving him. I saw something 
must be done at once, and I shouted to him : ^^Rim ! run ! 
Easton, nm !" Articulation was difficult, and I did not 
know my own voice. It seemed very strange and far 
away to me. We tried to run but had lost control of 
our legs and both fell down. With an effort I regained 
my feet but fell again when I tried to go forward. My 
legs refused to carry me. I crawled on my hands and 
knees in the snow for a short distance, and it was all I 
could do to recover my feet. Easton had now lost all 
understanding of his surroundings. He was looking 
into space but saw nothing. He was groping blindly 
with his hands. He did not even know that he was cold. 
I saw that only a fire could save his life, and perhaps 
mine, and that we must have it quickly, and made one 
more superhuman effort with the matches. One after 
another I tried them with the same result as before until 
but three remained. All depended upon those three 
matches. The first one flickered for a moment and my 
hopes rose, but my poor benumbed fingers refused to 
hold it and it fell into the snow and went out. The 
wind was drying the box bottom. I tried another — an 
old sulphur match, I remember. It burned ! I applied 
it with the greatest care to a handful of the hairy moss 
that is found under the branches next the trunk of 
spruce trees, and this ignited. Then I put on small 
sticks, nursing the blaze with the greatest care, adding 
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larger sticks as the smaller one fire. I had 

dropped on my knees and could n .le sticks from 

where I knelt, for there was plenty ead wood lying 

about* As the blaze grew I rose ti feet and, drag- 

ging larger wood, piled it on. A sun oi' joyful mania 
took possession of me as I watched the great tongues 
of flames shooting skyward and listened to the crackling 
of the burning wood, and I stood back and laughed. I 
had triumphed over fate and the elements. Our arms, 
our clothing, nearly all our food, our axes and our pad- 
dles, and even the means of making new paddles were 
gone, but for the present we were safe. Life, no matter 
how uncertain, is sweet, and I laughed with the very joy 
of living. 
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hdb wateb and the post 

When Easton came to his Benses, lie found Uniedf 
warmmg by the fire. It is wonderftil how quicUy a 
half-frozen man will rerive. As soon as we were thor- 
oughly thawed out we stripped to our uncferdothing and 
hung our things up to dry, permitting our undercloth- 
ing to dry on us as we stood near the blaze. We were 
little the worse for our dip» escaping with sHgfatly 
frosted fingers and toes. I discovered in my pockets a 
half plug of black tobacco such as we use in the North, 
put it on the end of a stick and dried it out, and then 
we had a smoke. We agreed that we had never in our 
life before had so satisfactory a smoke as that. The 
stimulant was needed and it put new life into us. 

Easton was very pessimistic. He was generally 
inclined to look upon the dark side of things anyway, 
and now he believed our fate was sealed, especially if we 
could not find our paddles, and he began to talk about 
returning to our cache and thence to the Indians. But 
I had been in much worse predicaments than this, and 
paddles or no paddles, determined to go on, for we could 
work our way down the river somehow with poles and 
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Uir bsfc of pt-nimicnn wouUI keep uk ulive until wc mtchnl 
the Po»t — uiileBB tlie frw/c-iip cnught m. 

When «c had drii-vl »ur»<:lvcfl wc wrnt lo the canoe to 
nwke Ml inventory uf our runnining f^oudu lutd rhnltc-l*. 
uul with s rtkguc hope that a paddle tiii){ht be found on 
the shorr. Wlwt, then, was our surprise and our jojr 
ia find nut onljr the paddleii but our dunnngr bags and 
ray in»truincnl bag aman^st the rocks, where ui eddy 
below l)>r rapid swirled Ihc water in. I'hus mir bUnketj 
and dothing were tafc, we Iiad fifty pounds nf pemniican, 
our tent uid tent stove, and in tlvc smnll hag tlmt I lutve 
rn gpt imwd a* having remained in the cnnoe with the 
other things w«# all otir ten and five or kIx poundji nf 
ouriboil tsllow. Oor dm t dies — and this was a great 
piece of good furtuDC — were uninjunxl, and wr had a 
good stock of them. The tent stove seemed uneleu with- 
oot the pipe, but we determinnl to ding to it, as our 
higgage now was Hghl. Our gunii, axes, the balance 
of our provismnc, including salt, the tea kettle and all 
oar other cooking utrnatl*, were gone, and wor«t of all, 
three hundred and fifty unexposed photographic Alins. 
Only twenty or thirty unexposed films were suved. hut 
fortunalely, only cine roll of ten exposed films, which 
vu in one of tin* cainrras, was injured, and none of the 
«ipoMd films was lost One csniern was damaged he- 
yood use. m» were also my aneroid barometer and binocu- 
Urs. However, we were fortunate to get o(F so easily 
u we did, and the iieetdcnt taught ua the lesson to take 
no chances in mpids and to tie everything fast at all 
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tunes. CarekssnesB is prettj sure to demaiid its pen-- 
ultyy and the wilderness is constantly springing sur- 
prises upon those who submit themsehres to its care. 

A pretty dreary camp we pitched that evening near 
the place of our mishap. Fortunatdy there was plenty 
of dead wood loose on the ground^ and we did very weU 
lor our camp fire without the aaces. A ponmican can 
with the end cut off* about an inch from the top» with a 
pkce <tf copper wire that I found in my dunnage bag 
fashioned into a bale, made a very serriceable tea pail* 
from whfch we drank in turn, as our cups were lost. The 
top of the can answered for a frying pan in whidh to 
mdt our caribou tallow and pemmican when we wanted 
our ration hot, and as a plate. Tent pegs were cut with 
our jackknives and the tent stretched between two trees, 
which avoided the necessity of tent poles. Thus, with 
our cooking and living outfit reduced to the simplest 
and crudest fomiy and with a limited and imvaried diet 
of pemmican, tallow and tea, we were on the whole able, 
80 long as loose wood could be found for our night 
camps, to keep comparatively comfortable and free f rmn 
any severe hardships. 

We certainly had great reason to be thankful, and 
that night before we rolled into our blankets I read 
aloud by the light of our camp fire from my little Bible 
the one hundred and seventh Psalm, In thanksgiving. 

The next morning before starting forward we pad- 
dled out to the rapid, in the vain hope that we might be 
able to recover some of the lost articles from the bottmn 
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of tlw rivcfi but at the place where the Hpill had oc- 
curred the watvr wu too Kwift and deep Tor us to do 
aojrthing, and we were forced to abandon the attempt 
and reloctantl;' rcaumc our Journey without the things. 

That ni|{ht wr felt »only the loM of the axe*. Our 
camp wan pttclied in a tpot where no looke wood was to 
be found save very amall iiticks. inkuifU-imt in quantity 
fnr an lulequate fire in thr open, for the evening wn* 
cold. We could not pitch our lent wigwam fashion 
with an opening at the top for the smoke to eocape. as 
to do that M-veml poles were necessary, and wc hod no 
BKoas of cutting them. However, with the expectation 
that enough smoke would find its way out of the stove- 
pipe hole to permit us to remain inside, we built a small 
nund Indian (irr in tlic center of the tent. We man- 
aged to endure the smoke and warm ouraelrea while tea 
W«a maktog. but the experiment proved a failure and 
was not to be reaorted to again, for I feared it might 
remit in an attack of sinoke-blindness. This is an afflic- 
tion alinoat identical in effect to snow-blindness. I had 
suffered from it in the first Hays of my wondering alofw 
ID the ffusan Valley in the winter of 1903, and knew what 
it tneoot, and that an attack of !t would preclude travel- 
ing while it lasted, to say nothing of the pain tliat it 
would inflict. 

Here a portage was ncceasary around a half-mile 

cofion through which the river, a nialang torrent, 

tumbled in the interval over a seriea of ftmoll falls, and 

all the way the perpendicular wmUs of basaltic rock 
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ttat confined it rose on either side to a hdght of fifty 
to seventy-five feet above the seething water. Just be- 
low this caficm another river joined us from the eastf 
increasing the volume of water very materially. Our 
tumplines were gone, but with the tracking line and 
pieces of deer skin we improvised new ones that answered 
our purpose very welL 

The hills» barren almost to thdr base, and growing 
in altitude with every mile we traveled^ were now closely 
hugging the river valley, which was almost destitute of 
trees. Rapids were practically continuous and always 
strewn with dangerous rocks that kept us constantly on 
the alert and our nerves strung to the highest tensicm. 

The general course oi the river for several days w^m 
north, thirty d^prees east, but later assumed an almost 
due northerly course. It made some wide sweeps as it 
worked its tortuous way through the ranges, sometimes 
almost doubling on itself. At intervals small streams | 
joined it and it was constantly growing in width and 
depth. Once we came to a place where it dropped over 
massive bed rock in a series of falls, some of which were 
thirty or more feet in height. Few portages, however, 
were necessary. We took our chances on everything 
that there was any prospect of the canoe living through 
— rapids that under ordinary circumstances we should 
never have trusted — for the grip of the cold weather 
was tightening with each October day. The small 
lakes away from the river, where the water was still, 
must even now have been frozen, but the river current 
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wu K> big ftnd iitruti^ tluil it had as j'pt wardM) off 
the frort ahacklcs. When the real winter caiuv, how- 
mr, it would Ik upon u» in a nif{ht. luid Uicn cvcu this 
nightj torrent luunt submit to its puwcr. 

At one point ttic VkUcy suddenly widened find the hilla 
ncededt and here the river broke up into Dunjr small 
streune— no Icu than five — but sonic fuur nr live niilM 
farther on thete various channclii conic together again, 
and then the growing hilb closed in until they pinched 
the river banks more closely than ever. 

On the nioming of Octolwr sixth we swung around a 
big bend in the river, ran a short but precipitous rapid 
and suddenly ranic upon another large river flowing in 
fran the wesL This stream came through a sandy 
valleji and below the junction of the rivers the sand 
banks rose on the cast side a hundred fert or so above 
the water. The iRorl^ase here in the siie of the stream 
waa marked— it wus wide and deep. A terrific gale was 
blowing and caught us directly in our fares as we turned 
the bend and lost the cover of the k-e shore above the 
cuire, and paddling ahend was impossible. The warca 
arare k> strong, in fact, that we barely escaped swamp- 
ing before we cfTectcd a UiKling. 

We here found ourselves in an exceedingly unpleasant 
pontion. We were only fitted with summer clothing, 
which waa now iniufltcient protection. There was not 
enough looae wood to make an open fire to keep us warm 
for more than an hour or so. and wc could not go on to 
look for a better camping place. In a notch lietween 
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file MUid ridges we found a small durter iji treeip be- 
tween two <tf wUch our tent was stretdiedt but it was 
mighty imcomf ortabk with no means of wannmg. *V 
we aatf had our stovepipe now w^d be able to break 
cnooi^ small stuff to keep the stove gdngf** said Easion* 
With nothing else to do we climbed a knoll to look at the 
river below, and there on the knoll what dionld we find 
but several lengths of nearly worn-out but still service- 
able pqpe tiiat some Indian had abandoned, ^t^s like 
Robinson Crusoey** said Easton. ''Just as soon as we 
need something that we can*t get on verj well without 
we find it A special Providence is surdy caring for 
us.** We appropriated tiiat pipe, all right, and it did 
not take us long to get a fire in the stove^ which we had 
dung to, usdess as it had seemed to be. 

A mass of ripe cranberries, so thick that we crushed 
them with every step, grew on the hills, and we picked 
our pailful and stewed them, using crystallose (a small 
phial of which I had in my dunnage bag) as sweetening. 
A pound of pemmican a day with a bit of tallow is sus- 
taining, but not filling, and left us with a constant, 
gnawing hunger. These berries were a godsend, and 
sour as they were we filled up on them and for once 
gratified our appetites. We had a great desire, too, 
for something sweet, and always pounced upon the stray 
raisins in the pemmican. When either of us found one 
in his ration it was divided between us. Our great long- 
ing was for bread and molasses, just as it had been with 
Hubbard and me when we were short of food, and we 
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were eonatantlj' talking of Itir fuuts we would haw of 
theac delicAciiM when wc reached the Pout — whent braid 
and nmmoa bUrk moUcscx. 

The G«orgv River all the wajr down to this point had 
been in pa«t years a veritable jilaught«r house. There 
wm great piles of caribou antlers (the barren -ground 
caribou or rrindi-cr), sometimes as numy as two nr three 
hundred pairs in a single pile, whrre thi; Indians had 
speared the animal* in the r!vi.T, and evrrywhere along 
the banks were scattered dry bones. Abandoned camps, 
and some of them large ones and not very old. were dia- 
tribulcd at frrqtM-nl intrr^'nls. though we saw no more 
of the Indian* themselves until wc reached llngava Bay. 

Wolves were numerous. Wc saw their tracks in the 
•and and fmh signs of tbetn were rommon. They 
ahrays abound where there are caribou, which form their 
main living. Ptarmigans in the early mamtng clucked 
on the river banks like chickens in a barnyard, and we 
saw sofoe very large flocks of them. Gee»e and black 
ducks, making tlteir way to the nouthward, were met 
with doily. But we had no amis or ammunition with 
which to kilt them. I saw some fox signs, but there were 
Trry few nr no rabbit signs, strange lo say. until m were 
* fall hnndrefl milm farther down the river. 

Hiii camp, where we foumi the stovepipe, we soon dis- 
cort f td was nearly at the head of Indian House Lake, 
to called by a Hudson's Bay Company factor — John 
McLean — because of the numbers of Indians that he 
found living on its aliorcs. McLean, about seventy 
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yean earlier, had aacended the river in the interests of 
his company, for the purpose of establishing interior 
posts. The most inland Post that he erected was at the 
lower end of this lake, which is fifty-five miles in length. 
He abo built a Post on a large lake which he describes 
in his published journal as lying to the west of Lidian 
House Lake. The exact locaticm of this latter lake is 
not now known, but I am inclined to think it is one which 
the Indians say is the source of Whale River, a stream 
of considerable mxe emptymg into Ungava Bay one hun- 
dred and twenty miles to the westward of the mouth of 
the George River. These two rivers are doubtless mudi 
nearer together, however, farther inland, where Whale 
River has its rise^ The difficulty experienced by Mc- 
Lean in getting supplies to these two Posts rendered 
them unprofitable, and after experimenting with them 
for three years they were abandoned. The agents in 
charge were each spring on the verge of starvation be^ 
fore the opening of the waters brought fish and food or 
they were relieved by the brigades from Ungava. They 
had to depend almost wholly upon their hunters for pro- 
visions. It was not attempted in those days to carry in 
flour, pork and other food stuffs now considered by the 
traders necessaries. And almost the only goods handled 
by them in the Indian trade were axes, knives, guns, 
ammunition and beads. 

Indian House Lake now, as then, is a general rendez- 
vous for the Indians during the summer months, when 
they congregate there to fish and to hunt reindeer. In 
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tiw autumn tlivj- kattter tu llio better trKpping ({rounJii, 
where fur bearing oniiuaU arc found in greater abun- 
dance. Wc were too late in the season to meet these 
Indiana, though wc aaw many of their ramping places. 

A raowtturm began on October seventh, but the wind 
had ao far abated that wo were able to rc»ume our jour- 
Dry. It waa a b]eak and dinDial day. Save for now and 
then a smaU grove of apnirc trees in some sheltered 
nook, and these nt long inlcrvnlH, the country wa« desti- 
tute and barren of growth. Itclow our camp, upon 
entering the lake, therv was a wide, flat stretch of sand 
waah from the river, and below this from the lake shore 
oa either side, great barren, grim hills rose in solemn 
najcaty, across whose rocky face the wind KWrpt the 
■now in fitful giiHts and *qunllii. Off im a mountain side 
A wolf disturbed the white silence with his dismal cry, 
and farther on a big black fellow came to the water's 
edge, and with the snow blowing wildly almtit him held 
his bead in the air and hnwletl a challenge ut uk as we 
pnawd ckMe by. Perhaps he yearned for companionship 
and wdconed tlie siglit of living things. For my pari, 
grin and uncanny as he looked, I was glad to see him. 
He waa aomething to vary the monotony of the great 
•oletnn ulence of uur world. 

The atonn increased, and early in the day tite snow 
began to fall so heavily tFiat we could not see our way, 
and farced us to turn into a Iwjr wlicre we found a small 
efaiater of treea amongst big bowlders, and pitched our 
tent in thdr abetter. The snow had drifted in and Riled 
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the space between the rocks, and <m this we piled ann- 
fnls of scraggy boughs and made a fairly level and 
wholly ccmifortable bed; but it was a long, tedious job 
digging with our hands and feet into the snow for bits 
of wood for our stove. The conditions were growing 
harder and harder with every day, and our ezpi^rieiice 
here was a common one with us for the most of the re- 
maiiider of the way down the river from this poiiit. 

The day we reached the lower end of the Uoe I 
summed up briefly its characteristics in my field book as 
fdlows: 

^'Indian House Lake has a varying width of from a 
qmrter mik to three miles. It is apparently not deep. 
Both shores are followed by ridges at the most barren, 
rocky hills imaginable, some of them rising to a heif^t 
of eight to nine hundred feet and sloping down sharply 
to the shores, which are strewn with large loose bowlders 
or are precipitous bed rock. An occasional sand knoll 
occurs, and upon nearly every one of these is an aban- 
doned Indian camp. The timber growth — ^none at all 
or very scanty spruce and tamarack. Length of lake 
(approximated) fifty-five miles.'* 

I had hoped to locate the site of McLean's old Post 
buildings, more than three score years ago destroyed by 
the Indians, doubtless for firewood, but the snow had 
hidden what few traces of them time had not destroyed, 
and they were passed unnoticed. The storm which 
raged all the time we were here made progress slow, 
and it was not until the morning of the tenth that we 
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t Uif wixi of the lake, where the riwr, vutljr i 
I in volume, pnurcd out through a rnpuL 
t Indiui House Lnkc there were onl}' « few khort 
rtrttcbu of tiUck wntrr to n-hrvc Uir prrtly continuoua 
rapida. The river iruiiii*! in nnd out, in and out, rushing 
DO iU tumultuouR way amongst ever higher mountain*. 
There waa no time to examine the rapida before we ahot 
than. We had to take our chnnm, nnd as we swung 
around every curve we half espcctLxl to find hcforc lu • < 
cataract that would hurl un to dextrurtion. The ba 
were often sheer from t)ic water's edge, and made land* J 
ing difficult or even Impaasible. In one place for a di^ 1 
Uncf! ot many miles the river hod worn it* way through J 
the mountain*, leaving high, perpendicular walls of ~ 
wGd rock on either side, forming a sort of cafion. In 
other place* high bowlders, pilnl by some giant force, 
formed fifty-foot high walla, which we ha<) to iicalc each 
night to make our camp. In the morning some peak in 
the Mup dtfilance would l»e noted on a landmark. In a 
couple of hours we would rutdi partt it and mark another 
one, which, too, would soon be left behind. 

The rapids continued the characteristic of the river 
■ad ware terrific. Often it would sc«n that no cm 
eould ride the higli, white wave*, or that we cotild n 
■void the swirl of miglity croaa-curFent eddies, whidi i 
would have swallowed up our canoe like a chip bad wb 
got into them. There were rapids whose roar could be 
distinctly heard for five or six milra. These we ap- 
proached with the greatest care, and portaged arouttd 
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file wont plaoei. The water was so dear that often we 
f omid oureehes dodging rockv, whidi* when we paMed 
tiieniy w^re ten or twelve feet below the rarf aoe. It was 
here tiiat a peeofiar optical iSasion oocurred. Hie 
wafer appeared to be running down an incline of about 
twenty dqprees. At the place where this was noticed* 
however, the current was not exceptionally swift. We 
were in a section now where the Indians never go» owing 
to the character <tf the tiret — a section that bi whoOly 
nntravded and nnhunted. 

After leaving Indian Hoose Lake, as we descended 
from the plateaa, the weather grew milder. There were 
chilly winds and bleak rains, but the snow, thoog^ re- 
maining <m the momitains, disappeared gradually f rcmi 
the valley, and tins was a blessing to ns, for it enabled us 
to make camp with a little less labor, and the bits of 
wood were left uncovered, to be gathered with more ease. 
Every hour of light we needed,* for with each dawn and 
twilight the days were becoming noticeably shorter. 
The Sim now rose in the southeast, crossed a small seg- 
ment of the sky, and almost before we were aware of it 
set in the southwest. 

The wilderness gripped us closer and closer as the 
days went by. Remembrances of the outside world were 
becoming like dreamland fancies — something hazy, in- 
definite and unreal. We could hardly bring ourselves 
to believe that we had really met the Indians. It seemed 
to us that all our lives we had been going on and on 
through rushing water, or with packs over rocky por- 
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tagcs, Mid the Po«t wc wen nirning to reach ftppearcd'l 
no nearer to lu than it did the day wc left Northwestl 
River — long, long ago. Wc •eldnm Mpokr. Sotnetimwl 
m a whale day not a dozen worda would be eicfaanged. I 
If wv did talk at all it waa at night over aoothing pipfl%] 
after the bit of penunican we allowed ourselrM waa c! 
poanl of, and was uoually of vomcthing to eat — plaft>l 
ning fnuti of dam good*, breo^l and molaaacs when wtt 
■boukl reaeh a plaee where these luxuries were to be 
had. It wa« much like the way children plan what won- 
derful thingm they will do, and wliat unbounded good 
lhin|{s tbey will indulge in, when they attain that high 
pinnacle of their ambition — "grown-iip«." 

AtXer our upaet in the rapid Ka^ton eschewed water 
entire);, except for drinking purpcwcs. He luid had 
eDoa{[fa of it, he said. I did tuilhi^ my haiidn and fac« 
occKsioaatly, particularly in the moniing, to rouse me 
from the torpor of the always heavy sleep of night. 
What aavagra mm will revert into wha-n thi-y are buried 
for a long period in the wildemesa and shake off the 
tranmcls and customs of the conventionalism of eivilisa- 
tioB ! It does not lake long to make an Indian out of a 
white ntan ao far as liabits and customs of living go. 

Our routine of daily life was always the same. IrfXig 
before daylight I would arise, kindle a fircf put over it 
oor tea water, and then get Kaaton out of his blankets. 
At daylight we would start. At midday we had tea, and 
at twilight made the l>ciii camp we cnuld. 

The bills were aatuming a different aspect — leas eOB- 
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ical in form and not so high. The bowlders on the river 
banks were superseded by massive bed-rock granite. 
The coves and hollows were better wooded and there were 
some stretches of slack water. On October fifteenth we 
portaged around a series of low falls, below which was a 
small lake expansion with a river flowing into it from 
the east. Here we found the first evidence of human life 
that we had seen in a long while — ^a wid^ portage trail 
that had been cut through now burned and dead trees 
on the eastern side of the river. It was fully six feet in 
width and had been used for the passage of larger boats 
than canoes. The moss was still unrenewed where the 
tramp of many moccasins had worn it off. This was 
the trail made by John McLean's brigades nearly three- 
quarters of a century before, for in their journeys to 
Indian House Lake they had used rowboats and not 
canoes for the transportation of supplies. 

The day we passed over this portage was a most mis- 
erable one. We were soaked from morning till night 
with mingled snow and rain, and numb with the cold, but 
when we made our night camp, below the junction of the 
rivers, one or two ax cuttings were found, and I knew 
that now our troubles were nearly at an end and we 
were not far from men. The next afternoon (Monday, 
October sixteenth) we stopped two or three miles below 
a rapid to boil our kettle, and before our tea was made 
the canoe was high and dry on the rocks. We had 
reached tide water at last! How we hurried through 
that luncheon, and with what light hearts we launched 
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the canoe again, and how we peered into every bay for 
the Post buildings that we knew were now close at hand 
can be imagined. These bays were being left wide 
stretches of mud and rocks by the receding water, which 
has a tide fall here of nearly forty feet. At last, as we 
rounded a rocky point, we saw the Post The group of 
little white buildings nestling deep in a cove, a feathery 
curl of smoke rising peacefully from the agent's house, 
an Eskimo tupek (tent), boats standing high on the 
mud flat below, and the howl of a husky dog in the dis- 
tance, formed a picture of comfort that I shall long 
remember. 
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OFF WITH TBB ESKIMOS 

Thb tide had left the bay drained, on the f arthor nde 
and wen toiraid the bottom of which the Port rtanda, 
and between na and the bniUBngs was a lake of sctft mod. 
There aeemed no approach Sm the canoe, and rather than 
sit idly mitfl the incoming tide covered the mud again 
so that we could paddk in, we carried our beknginga 
high up the aide of the hill, safely out of reach of tiie 
water when it should rise, and then started to fidL our 
way around the face of the cliffUke hill, with the in<- 
tention of skirting the bay and reaching the Post at once 
from the upper side. 

It was much like walking on the side of a wall, and 
to add to our discomfiture night began to fall before 
we were half way around, for it was slow work. Once 
I descended cautiously to the mud, thinking that I might 
be able to walk across it, but a deep channel filled with 
running water intercepted me, and I had to return to 
Easton, who had remained above. We finally realized 
that we could not get around the hill before dark and the 
footing was too uncertain to attempt to retrace our 
steps to the canoe in the fading light, as a^ false move 
would have hurled us down a hundred feet into the mud 
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and rocks below. Fortunately a niche in the hillside 
offered a safe resting place, and we drew together here 
all the brush within reach, to be burned later as a signal 
to the Post folk that some one was on the hill, hoping 
that when the tide rose it would bring them in a boat 
to rescue us from our unpleasant position. When the 
brush was arranged for firing at an opportune time we 
sat down in the thickening darkness to watch the lights 
which were now flickering cozily in the windows of the 
Post house. 

"^ell, this u hard luck," said Easton. ""There's 
good bread and molasses almost within hailing distance 
and weVe likely got to sit out here on the rocks aU 
night without wood enough to keep fire, and it's going 
to rain pretty soon and we can't even get back to our 
pemmican and tent." 

**I>on't give up yet, boy," I encouraged. "Maybe 
they'll see our fire when wc start it and take us off." 

We filled our pipes and struck matches to light them. 
They were wax taper matches and made a good blaze. 

"Wonder what it'll be like to eat civilized grub again 
and sleep in a bed," said Easton meditatively, as he 
puffed uncomfortably at his pipe. 

While he was npeaking the glow of a lantern ap- 
peared from the Post house* which we could locate by 
its lamp-lit window8« and moved down toward the place 
where we had seen the boats on the mud. The sight of 
it made us hope that we liad l)een noticed, and we jumped 
up and combined our efforts in shouting until we were 
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hoarse. Then wc ignited the pile of brush. It bkzed 
Up splendidlj, shooting its flames high in the air, send- 
ing it^ sparks far, and lighting weirdly the strange 
scene. We stood before it that our forms might appear 
in relief against tlic light reflected by the rocky back- 
ground) waving our arms and renewing our shouts. 
Once or twice I fancied I heard an answering hail from 
the other side, like a far-off echo; but the wind was 
against us and I was not sure. The lantern light was 

»w in a boat moTing out toward the main river. Even 
lUgh it were coming to us this was necessary, as the 
tide could not be high enough yet to permit its coming 
directly across to where we were. We watched its 
course ansiously. Finally it seemed to be heading 
toward us, but we were not certain. Then it disap- 
peared altogether and there was nothing but blackness 
and siloice where it had been. 

"Some one that's been waiting for the tide to turn 
and he's just going down the river, where he likely 
liTes," remarked Easton as we sat down again and relit 
our pipes. "I began to taste bread and molasses when 
I saw that light," he continued, after a few minutes* 
pause. "It's just our luck. We're in for a night of " 
it, all right." 

We sat smoking silently, resigned to our fate, when 
all at once there stepped out of the surrounding darkness 
into the radius of light cast by our now dying fire, an 
old Eskimo with an unlighted lantern in his hands, and 
a young fellow of fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
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'*Okiutingyftc," * said the F^kimo, and then proceeded 
lo light his Unlcrn. ptying no further attention to lu. 
"How do jrou tlo?" luiicl the l>oy. 

The Eskimo could undcr«tAnd no Hngli»h. but the 
bojt a grsjidaon of John Kurd, the PohI agent, told us 
tlwt the Eskimo had itcen us strike tlie iiutches to light 
our pipes nnd rcpurted the mnttcr at once nt tin- house. 
llieK was not n mAteh nl the Pust nur wiUiin a hundred 
Biika of it, so far as thev knew, tto Mr. Furd concluded 
that sonw «tranf;;crR were stranded on the hill — possih); 
Eskimo* ii) diiitreas — and he gave them a Inntem and 
started titein over in a hoat to investigate. Their tan- 
Irm had blown out on the way — that was when we 
nuRScd the light. 

With the lantern to guide us we dt^cvnded tlie slip- 
pcrj roeks to their boat and in ten minutes landed on 
the mud flat opposite, where we were met by Ford and 

• group df nirioua Eskimo*. We were imniediulrly ron- 
doctcd to the agent's mideocc. where Mrs. Ford re- 
cciveri us in the hospitable manner of the NoHh, and 
in m little while spread before us a delicious supper of 
fr«ah trout, white bread such as we hod not seen sinee 
ksvitig Tom Blake'*, mn«itt>erry jam and tea. It was an 
evcat in our life lo sit down again to a table covered 
with whitK linen and cat real bread. We ate until we 
werv ashamed of nurselTrs, but not until we were satis- 

■ DasI Awni aiiMiiUif "\'m two he ttroag." uh^ b; the Rtyniia •• 

• ginttm "He sinfalBr of lb» lasM Is OWnuiiar, tati Hit jJural 
(■Nwv (hsa two) ObasL 
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or we had emerged from the bush with unholy 

pctites) and barely stopped eating in time to save 

reputations from utter ruin. And now our hosts 

us- — and it shows how really generous and open- 

arted they were to say notlung about it until we were 

tlipough eating — that the Pelican, the Hudson's Bay 

ipany's steamer, had not arrived on her annual 

t, that it was so late in the season all hope of her 

ling had some time since been relinquished, and the 

t provisions were reduced to forty pounds of flour, 

„ bit of sugar, a barrel or so of corn moil, some salt 

pork and salt beef, and small quantities of other food 

stuffs, and there were a great many dependents with 

hungry mouths to feed. Molasses, butter and other 

things were entirely gone. The storehouses were empty. 

This condition of affairs made it incumbent upon me, 

I believed, in spite of a cordial invitation from Ford to 

stay and share with them what they had, to move on at 

once and aideavor to reach Fort Chimo ahead of the ice. 

Fort Chimo is the chief establishment of the fur trading 

companies on Ungava Bay, and is the farthest off and 

most isolated station in northern Labrador. This 

journey would be too hazardous to undertake in the 

month of October in a canoe — the rough, open sea of 

Ungava Bay demanded a larger craft — and although 

Ford told me it was foolhardy to attempt it so late in 

the season with any craft at all, I requested him to do 

his utmost the following day to engage for us Eskimos 

and a small boat and we would make the attempt to get 
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aue with Ford. In due time I Icttmcd my tnintAke. 

Fort] h*ti no totiacco litit tlic froggy blnck cbcwinft 
plug diipvnied to Kflkimos, and we ahared with him our 
muininft pluKs and for two houm M>t in titr coxy Po«t 
bouac kitchrn itnuking and chutting. Ovpr a year Iiad 
pnHwd since his lut communication with the out«idc 
workl, for no reasel other than the Pelican when «li« 
make* hifr anntial call with Hupplic* ever come* here, and 
we therefore Itad some thing* of interest to tell him. 

Our Initt I KOon ditcovcrcd to be a nian of inlrlligence. 
He wa* •ixly-tix yi-ar* of age, a natire of the ea«t coait 
of Labrador, with a tinge of Kikiino blood in his veins. 
and a> familiar with the Eskimo language a* with Eng- 
lish. For Iwentj' years, he informed roe, willi the ex- 
eeptioa of one or two brief intervals, he had been buried 
■t George River Posl, and was longing for the time when 
he could kave it and enjoy the comfort* of dviliiattoa. 

After our chat we were shown to our room, where the 
ahnost forgotten luxuries of fruther beds and pillows, 
and the great, wami, fiulTy woolen blankets of tlw Huil- 
■on's Bay Company — such blankets as are fiMind do- 
whcfv else in the world — awaited us. To undress and 
crawl between tliem and lie there, warm and mug and 
dry, while we listened to the rain, which had begun beat- 
ing furiously against the window and on the roof, and the 
wind howling around tlic house, seemed to itw at 6nt 
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the pinnacle of comfort; but this sense of luxury f 
passed off and I found myself lon^ng for the tent and 
spruce-bough couch on the ground, where there was 
more air to hreathe and a greater freedoni. I could not 
sleep. The bed was too warm and the four walls of the 
room seemed pressing In on me. After four months in 
the open it takes some time for one to accustom one's 
self to a bed again. 

The nest day at high tide, with the aid Gf a. boat and 
two Eskimos, we recovered our things trom the rocki 
where we had cached them, 

There were no Eskimos at the Post competent or will- 
ing to attempt tlie open-boat journey to Fort Chimo. 
Those that were here all agreed that the ioe would come 
before we could get through and that it was too danger- 
ous an undertaking. Therefore, galling as tlie delay 
was to me, there was aothing for us tc do but settle 
down and vait for the time to come wheu tre could go 
with dog teams overland. 

On Thursday afternoon, three days after our arrival 
at the Post, we saw the Eskimos running toward the 
wharf and shouting as though something of unusual 
importance were taking place and, upon joining the 
crowd, found them greeting three strange Eskimos who 
had just arrived in a boat. The real cause of the excite- 
ment we soon learned was the arrival of the Pelican. 
The strange Eskimos were the pilots that brought her 
from Fort Chimo. All was confusion and rejoicing at 
once. Ford manned a boat and invited us to join him 
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bi • Ttait to thr iiliip, which In; it anchor four iniks 
belmr, utd we mtrv toaa off. 

When wc boarded the Pelican, which, by the way, » 
ma old Bntiah cruiocr, we were received by Mr. Peter 
McKenxie, from Motitrenl, who ha* auperinteodaicc of 
eaatcm pouli, and Captain Love){row, who rotnnuindcd 
the v«ud. They told uh that thi-y hml ralli-t! at R!(^>lfl 
on their way norl)> and there heard of tlie arrival of 
RidMrda, Peto and Stanton at Northwest River. This 
relieved my mind aa to their safety. 

We tpcnt a very pleaaant hotir over a cigar, atid 
heard the ha|>peniiig« in the out«idc world aince oar de- 
pArtnre from it, the moat important of which was the 
cloM of the RuMtan-Japaneac war. We alito learned 
that the caux^ if delay in the ahip'* coming waa an acci- 
dent on the rocks near Cartwright, making it neceasary 
for them to ran to St. John* for re|>air>; and also that 
only the fact of tlu.- diitrmNful condition of the Pott, 
oaproviaioneft an they knew it must be, had induced Ibeoi 
to take the haxard of running in and chancing tmprison- 
mait for the winter in the icc^ 

Mr. McKentie extended me a moat cordial invitation 
to return with them to Rigolrt. but the EBkioMi pilots 
bad brought news of large herds of reindeer that the 
ladtani had reported as heading eastward toward llie 
Koksoak, the river on whirh Fort Chimo is lituated, and 
I detemiiMd to make an effort to acr tbew deer. This 
detcnniutjan was coapled with a de«ire to travel acrooa 
tba northcro peninsula and around the coast in winter 
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and learn more of the people and their life than ( 

be observed at the Post ; and I therefore declined Mr. 

McKenzie's invitation. 

Captain James BlanFord, from St. Johns, was on 
board, acting as ship's pilot for the east coast, and he 
kindly offered to carry out for me such letters and tele- 
grams as I might desire to send and personally attend 
to their transmission. I gladly availed myself of this 
offer, as it gave ua an opportunity to relieve the anxiety 
of our friends at home as to our safety. Captain Blan- 
ford had been with the auxiliary supply ship of the 
Peary Arctic expedition during the sumnicr and told ui 
of having left Commander Peary at eighty degrees 
north latitude in August. The expedition, he told us, 
would probably winter as high as eigthy-three degrees 
north, and he was highly enthusiastic over the good 
prospects of Peary's success in at lea^t reaching "Far- 
thest North." I 

The Eskimo pilots of the Pelican were more venture-] 
some than their friends at George River, They had « 
small boat belonging to the Hudson's Bay Companyt 
and in it were going to attempt to reach Fort Chimo. 
Against his advice I had Ford arrange with them to per^ 
niit Easton and me to accompany them. It was a most 
fortunate circumstance, I thought, that this oppor- 
tunity was opened to us. 

Accordingly the letters for Captain Blanford were 
written, sufficient provisions, consisting of com meali 
flour, hard-tack, pork, and tea to last Easton 
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days, were packed, and our luggage was taken on board 
the Pelican on Saturday afternoon, where we were to 
spend the night as Mr. McKenzie's and Captain Love- 
grow's guests. 

Mr. McKenzie, before going to Montreal, had lived 
nearly a quarter of a century as Factor at Fort Chimo, 
and, thoroughly familiar with the conditions of the coun- 
try and the season, joined Ford in advising us strongly 
against our undertaking, owing to the imusual hazard 
attached to it, and the probability of getting caught in 
the ice and wrecked. But we were used to hardship, and 
believed that if the Eskimos were willing to attempt the 
journey we could get through with them some way, and 
I saw no reason why I should change my plans. 

Low-hanging clouds, flying snowflakes and a rising 
northeast wind threatened a heavy storm on Sunday 
rooming, October twenty-second, when the Pelican 
weighed anchor at ten o'clock, with us on board and 
the small boat, the Explorer^ that was to carry us west- 
ward in tow, and steamed down the Greorge River, at 
whose mouth, twenty miles below, we were to leave her, 
to meet new and unexpected dangers and hardships. 

At the Post the river is a mile and a half in width. 
About eight miles farther down its banks close in and 
*^the Narrows'* occur, and then it widens again. There 
is very little growth of any kind l)clow the Narrows. 
The rocks are polished nmooth and bare as they rise 
from the water's edge, and it is as desolate and barren 
a land as one's imagination could picture, but withal 
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of DngaTa. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CAUGHT BY THE ARCTIC ICE 

We ran to shelter in a small cove and under the lee of 
a ledge pitched our tent, using poles that the Eskimos 
had thoughtfully provided, and anchoring the tent down 
with bowlders. 

When I say the rocks here are scoured bare, I mean 
it literally. There was not a stick of wood growing as 
big as your finger. On the lower George, below the 
Narrows, and for long distances on the Ungava coast 
there is absolutely not a tree of any kind to be seen. 
The only exception is in one or two bays or near the 
mouth of streams, where a stunted spruce growth is 
sometimes found in small patches. There are places 
where you may skirt the coast of Ungava Bay for a 
hundred miles and not see a shrub worthy the name of 
tree, even in the bays. 

The Koksoak (Big) River, on which Fort Chimo is 
situated, is the largest river flowing into Ungava Bay. 
The George is the second in size, and Whale River ranks 
third. Between the George River and Whale River 
there are four smaller ones — Tunulik (Back) River, 
Kuglotook (Overflow) River, Tuktotuk (Reindeer) 
River and Mukalik (Muddy) River; and between Whale 
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River and the Koksoak the False River. I crosse 
of these streams and saw some of them for several miles 
above the mouth. The Kokaoak, Mukalik and Whale 
Rivers are regularly traversed by the Indians, but the 
others are too swift and rocky for canoes. There are 
several streams to the westward of tlie Koksoak, notably 
Leaf River, and a very large one that the Eskimos told 
me of, emptying into Hope's Advance Bay, but these I 
did not see and my knowledge of them is limited to 
hearsay. 

The hills in the vicinity of George River are generally 
high, but to the westward they are much lower and less 
picturesque- 
After our camp was pitched we had an opportunity 
for the first time to make the acquaintance of our com- 
panions. The chief was a man of about forty years of 
age, Potokomik by name, which, translated, means a 
hole cut in the edge of a skin for the purpose of stretch- 
ing it. The next in importance was Kumuk. Kumuk 
means louse, and it fitted the man's nature well. The 
youngest was Iksialook (Big Yolk of an Egg) . Potoko- 
mik had been rechristened by a Hudson's Bay Company 
agent "Kenneth," and Kumuk, in like manner, had had 
the name of "George" bestowed upon him, but Iksialook 
had been overlooked or neglected in this respect, and his 
brain was not taxed with trying to remember a Christian 
cognomen that none of his people would ever coll or 
know him by. 

Potokomik was really a remarkable man and proved 
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moat faithrul to ua. Hi*, in fart, to hi* r«ithfulnns 
&ud coulnil over Die othrr*, parUcuUrly KumuL, that 
KMstiin Bfid I owe our livM, ss wiU appcor Uter. He 
WA* at unv titni: rmijun.'r of the Knng4*rlunlukMM.kniiul, 
or George Rivrr Kukimo*. lUiJ u «till tht-ir k-«(lrr, but 
durinit ■ visit to the Atlantic raa»t. Boine tlirce or foor 
Tcttn ago, he catno under the influence of a nuaaionary* 
rmbraced ChriNtianilv. and aliniidanvd the healheo con- 
juring swindle by wluch he waa, up to tliat tinie. making 
« good living. Now he lives a life about an clean and 
free from the heatlM-ninm and RUpertlition* of hia race 
aa may Kakimo can who adoptj a new religion. Tlw i 
mintonary whom I have mentioned led Potokamik'f 
mother to accept Chrinl and renounce Torngak when 
ahe waa on her deathbed, and before ihe died *he con- 
fesacd to many «in>*, amongit them tliat of having aided 
hi the kitting and rating, wlien driTcn to tfac act by 
•tarrationt of her own mother. 

After our tent wan pitched and the Eakimoa bad 
■pread the ExpUtrrr'i nail as a iltetter far theniMlvea, 
Kinnuk and Iksialoiik left un to look for driftwood and, 
in half an hour, n-tumed with ■ few iiniall alicka that 
they had found on the aborc. Tbcae aticka were exceed- 
inglr •care*- and, of mur>e, very precious and with the 
greateat economy in the use of tlie wood, a fire was 
made and the kettle boiled for tern. 

At first the Kakimoa srere always doing ttoexpectcd 
things and springing surprisea upon ua, but soon we 
e more or less acruatomed to their ways. Not one 
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lem could talk or understand English and my 

mo vocabulary was liniitt'd to tlie one word "Oksu- 

," and we therefore had considerable difficulty In 

g each other understand, and the pantomime and 

0U8 methods of communication resorted to were often 

funnj' to see, Potokomik and I started in at once 

-am what we could of each other's language, and it 

onderful how much can be accomplished in the ac- 

;ment of a vocabulary in a short time and how few 

Js are really necessary to convey ideas. I would 

at the tent and say, "Tent," and he would say, 

ek"; or at my sheath knife and say, "Knife," and 

duld say, "Chcvik," and thus each learned the other's 

»r nearly everything about ua and such words as 

I "bad," "wind" and so on ; and in a. few days 

we were able to make each other understand in a general 

way, with our mixed English and Eskimo. 

The northeast wind and low-hangiag clouds of the 
morning carried into execution their threat, and all 
Sunday afternoon and all day Monday the snowstorm 
raged with fury. I took pity on the Eskimos and on 
Sunday night invited all of them to sleep in our tent, 
but only Potokomik came, and on Monday morning, 
when I went out at break of day, I found the other two 
sleeping under a snowdrift, for the lean-to made of the 
boat sail had not protected them much. After that tbey 
accepted my invitation and joined us in the tent. 

It did not clear until Tuesday morning, and then we 
hoisted sail and started forward out of the river and 
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into tlie broad, trvjichcrous waters of Hudson StraiU, 
working with Ulconrs lu kwp wnrm nnd ncci-Jcratc proff- 
n**, tor tlie wind wan a^inst ux nt first iinlil wc turned 
out of the river, and we had long tacka to inake. 

At the Post, &JI waa stnt^d, there is a rise and fall of 
tide of forty feet. In L^nguTn Bay >uid the MtrniU it h»M 
• record of sixty-two feet ri*e at flood, with the Kpring 
or high tides, and this makes navigation precarious 
where hidden reef« and rocks are e^Trywhcrr; and there 
■I* long itretehe* of coast with no fritiidlv hay or har- 
bor or lc« shore where one can run for cover wlien un- 
heralded galea and tudden xiiiiulls catch one in the open. 
The Atlantic coaat of Lahrador is dangerous indeed, but 
there Nature has providentially distributed innumer' 
able uif« Iiarbor retreatii, and the tide is insignificant 
oompared with tfial of Ungava Bay, "Nature ex- ■ 
haust«d tier supply of harborit," »ome one haa said. 
■^fore she rounded Cape Chidley, or she forgot tJngava 
cntinJy: and she just bunched the tide in here, too." 

That Tuetday night tkiping rocks and ominous reefs 
made it unpouihle for us to effect a landing, and in a 
shallow place we dropped anchor. Fortunately there 
wa« no wind, for we were in an expoaed position, and had 
there been we should have come to grief. A bit of hard- 
tack with nothing to drink sufficed for supper, and after 
eating we curk^ up aa best we could in the bottom of 
the boaL No watch was kept. Every one lay down. 
Eastoa and I rolled in our blankets, huddled cloae to 
•ach other, pulled the tent over us and were soon dream- 
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; of sunnier lands where flowers bloom and the ice 
trust gets its prices. 

Our awakening was rude. Some time in the night I 

dreamed that my neck was broken and that I lay in a 

pool of icy water powerless to move. When I finally 

roused myself I found the boat tilted at an angle of 

rty-five degrees and my head at the lower incline. All 

; water in the boat had drained to that side and my 

ulders and neck were immersed. The tide was out and 

were stranded on the rocks. It was bright moonlight. 

[nuk and Iksialook got up and with the kettle disap- 

>red over the rocks. The rising tide was almost on 

when they returned with a kettle full of hot tea. 

in as soon as the water was high enough to float the 

t we were off by moonlight, fastening now and again 

on reefs, sad several times narrowly escaped disaster. 

It was very cold. Easton and I were still clad in the 
bush-ravaged clothing that we had worn during the 
sunimer, and it was far too light to keep out the bitter 
Arctic winds that were now blowing, and at night our 
only protection was our light summer camping blankets. 
When we reached the Post at George River not a thing 
in the way of clothing or blankets was in stock and the 
new stores were not unpacked when we left, so we were 
not able to re-outfit there. 

Wednesday night we succeeded in finding shelter, but 

all day Thursday were held prisoners by a northerly 

gale. On Friday we made a new start, but early in 

the afternoon were driven to shelter on an island, where 
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with liome diiliculty we effected a landing at low tide, 
and carried our goods a half mile inland over the slip- 
pery rocks above the reach of rising water. The Es- 
kimos remained with the boat and worked it in foot 
by foot with the tide while Easton and I pitched the 
tent and hunted up and down on the rocks for bits of 
driftwood until we had collected sufficient to last us 
with economy for a day or two. 

That night the real winter came. The light ice that 
we had encountered heretofore and the snow which at- 
tained a considerable depth in the recent storms were 
only the harbingers of the true winter that comes in 
this northland with a single blast of the bitter wind from 
the ice fields of the Arctic. It comes in a night — al- 
most in an hour — as it did to us now. Every pool of 
water on the island was congealed into a solid mass. A 
gale of terrific fury nearly carried our tent away, and 
only the big bowlders to which it was anchored saved it. 
Once we had to shift it farther back upon the rock fields, 
out of reach of an exceptionally high tide. For three 
days the wind raged, and in those three days the great 
blocks of northern pack ice were swept down upon us, 
and we knew that the Explorer could serve us no longer. 
There was no alternative now but to cross the barrens to 
Whale River on foot. With deep snow and no snow- 
shoes it was not a pleasant prospect. 

Our hard-tack was gone, and I baked into cakes all 
of our little stock of flour and com meal. This, with a 
soiaII piece of pork, six pounds of pemmican, tea and a 
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bit of tobacco was all that we had left in the way of 
provisions. T .skimos had eaten everything that 

they had br< and it now devolved upon us to feed 

them also f ^ meager store, which at the start only 

provided f ^n and me for ten days, as that had 

been consi * than ample time for the journey. 

I limited the rauons at each meal to a half of one of my 
cakes for each man. Potokomik agreed with me that 
this was a wise and necessary restriction and protected 
me in it. Kumuk thought differently, and he was seen 
to filch once or twice, but a close watch was kept upon 
him. 

With infinite labor we hauled the Explorer above the 
high-tide level, out of reach of the ice that would soon 
pile in a massive barricade of huge blocks upon the 
shore, that she might be safe until recovered the follow- 
ing spring. Then we packed in the boat's prow our 
tent and all paraphernalia that was not absolutely nec- 
essary for the sustenance of life, made each man a pack 
of his blankets, food and necessaries, and began our peril- 
ous foot march toward Whale River. I clung to all the 
records of the expedition, my camera, photographic 
films and things of that sort, though Potokomik advised 
their abandonment. 

At low tide, when the rocks were left nearly uncovered, 
we forded from the island to the mainland. It was dark 
when we reached it, and for three hours after dark, 
bending under our packs, walking in Indian file, we 
pushed on in silence through the knee-deep snow upon 
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which the moon, half hidden b^ dying c1oud», cast > 
ward ghostlike lit;hl. Finnlly the i^ikimiM stopped in 
A gull; by a littk- patch o( upruce bniith four or 6t« i 
feet high, uid while- Iksialook foragvd for handfuU of I 
bn»h that was dry enough to bum, Potokomik i 
Kumuk rut snow blocks, which they built into a circular 
wall about threv feet high, a* a wind-hrrak in which to 
sleep, and Eastoa anil I broke some green brush to throw 
upon Die anow in thi« circular wind-break for a bed. 
While we did this Ikiiatook RIImI the katle with bit* of 
ice and melted it over hia bruiih fire and nude tea. 
There wai only bn»h enough to melt ice for one cup of 
tt» each, which with our hit of cake made our oupper. 

We huddled close and slept pretty well that night on 
the now with nothing but flying frost between as and 
the stars in h«aven. 

While wr were having our breakfast the next morn- 
ing a white arctic fox came within ten yardi of our Are 
and stopped to look us over as tliough wondering what 
kind of animals wc were. Easton and I were unarmed* _ 
but the Eskimos each carried a iA-90 Winchester riflib I 
Potokomik rmrhrd for his and shot the fox. and in ft 
few minutes its disjointed carcass was in our pan with 
a fait of purk, anil we made a substantial breakfast on 
the half-«ookvd flrsh. 

That was a weary day. We came upon a large credc 

in the forenoon and had to ascend its east bank for a 

long distance to croas it, as the tide had broken the ice 

below. Some distance up the stream Eta volley was 
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wooded by just enough scattered spruce trees to hold 
the snoWy and wallowing and floundering through this 
was most exhausting. 

During the day Kumuk proposed to the other Es- 
kimos that they take all the food and leave the white 
men to their fate. They had rifles while we had none, 
and we could not resist. Potokomik would not hear of 
it. He remained our friend. Kumuk did not like the 
small ration that I dealt out, and if they could get the 
food out of our possession they would have more for 
themselves. 

That night a snow house was built, with the exception 
of rounding the dome at the top, over which Potokomik 
spread his blanket; but it was a poor shelter, and not 
much warmer than the open. When I lay down I was 
dripping with perspiration from the exertion of the day 
and during the night had a severe chill. 

The next day a storm threatened. We crossed another 
stream and halted, at twelve o'clock, upon the western 
side of it to make tea. The Eskimos held a consultation 
here and then Potokomik told us that they were afraid 
of heavy snow and that it was thought best to cache 
everything that we had — blankets, food and everything 
— and with nothing to encumber us hurry on to a tupek 
that we should reach by dark, and that there we should 
find shelter and food. Accordingly ever3rthing was left 
behind but the rifles, which the Eskimos clung to, and 
we started on at a terrific pace over wind-swept hills and 
drift-covered valleys, where all that could be seen was a 
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white waste of unTiirjrinf{ uiow. Wc had bten m litlk 
di»tjin<T inland) Ijut now worked our way down toward 
th« coaat Once we crowed an inict where we bad to 
rlinb over great blocka of ice that the tide in ita foroe 
had piled then:. 

Jiut at diiik Uie Eakimoa halted. We had reached 
the place where the tupck iibnuld hare biiTn, but none wa* 
there. Afterward I learned that the people whom 
Potokomi'k expected to find here had been caught on their 
way from Whale Hiver by the ice and their boat waa 
cruahed. 

Another consultation was held, and aa a reault w* ■ 
■tarlrd on again. After n two Iioiim' march Potokomik ] 
halted and the othera left us. Kaaton and I thmr our- 
■elres at full length upon the snow and went to alecp on 
the in«tant. A rifie kliot aroii«ed u*, and Potolumuk 
juiuped to hii feet with tiie exclamatjaa, "Igloo !" W« 
followed him toward where Kumuk waa shoutingi 
through a Mt of Inmh, down a hank, acroM a frozen 
brook and up a slope, where we found a mUrrabIc little 
log shack. No one wa* tlierc It wa« a filthy place and 
•now had drifted in through tlie openings in tlie roof 
and aide. The previous occupant of the hut Iiad left 
behind him an ax and an old store, and with a few sticks 
of wood that we found a fire was started and we huddled 
close to it in a vain effort to get warm. When the Are 
died out we found placet to lie down, and, shivering with 
the mid, tried with poor success to sleep. 

I had another chill tltat night and aevere cramps in I 
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the calves of my legs, and when morning came and £as- 
ton said he could not travel another twenty yards, I 
agreed at once to a plan of the Eskimos to leave us there 
while they went on to look for other Eskimos whom they 
expected to find in winter quarters east of Whale River. 
Potokomik promised to send them with dogs to our 
rescue and then go on with a letter to Job Edmunds, the 
Hudson's Bay Company's agent at Whale River. This 
letter to Edmunds I scribbled on a stray bit of paper I 
found in my pocket, and in it told him oi our position, 
and lack of food and clothing. 

Potokomik left his rifle and some cartridges with us, 
and then with the promise that help should find us ere 
we had slept three times, we shook hands with our dusky 
friend upon whose honor and faithfulness cur lives now 
depended, and the three were gone in the f atce of a blind- 
mg snowstorm. 

Shortly after the Eskimos left us we heard some 
ptarmigans clucking outside, and Easton knocked three 
of them over with Potokomik's rifle. There were four, 
but one got away. It can be imagined what work the 
.45 bullet made of them. After separating the flesh as 
far as possible from the feathers, we boiled it in a tin 
can we had found amongst the rubbish in the hut, and 
ate everything but the bills and toe-nails — ^bones, en- 
trails and all. This, it will be remembered, was the first 
food that we had had since noon of the day before. We 
had no tea and our only comfort-providing asset was 
one small piece of plug tobacco. 
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Fortanatelv wood was not hnrd to get, but atill not 
■dBcJcnU; plentiful for u« to have more tlian a light fire 
in tlw ttovc, which we hugged pretty rloscly- 

The itom grew in fury. It iihricknl nround our 
IDjr bttilt aliociii, drifting the know in through the holes 
•nd cmicrx until wc could not find a place to sit or lie 
that waa free from iL On the night of the third day 
the weather cleared and settled, cold and ratping. I 
took the rifle and looked about for game, but the snow 
waa now to deep that walking far in it was out of the 
qucation. I did not sec the tragic or sign of any living 
thuig MTe a ::inglc whisky-jack, but even be waa ahy 
and kept well out of range. 

We had nothing to cat — not a mouthful of anything 
^-«nd only water to drink; even our tobacco waa aoon 
gfxkc. Day after day we sat, sometimea tn ailence, for 
houra at a tinie. aomctimca calculating upon ttie probabil- 
itie* of the Eskimo* having periNln-d in the atorm, for 
they were wholly without protection. I bod faith in 
Potokoouk and hia ivaourccfuineas, and waa hopeful 
tlwj would get out safely. If there had been timber in 
the eo nniry where night shelter could be mode, we might 
have started for Whale River without further delay. 
But in the wtiir wante barrens, illy clothed, with deep 
mow to wallow through, it sccnied to nte absolutely cer- 
tain that such an attempt would end in exhaustion and 
death, to we reatraim-d our impatinioe and wailed. On 
scraps of paper we played tit-tat-toe; we iinprovUed a 
checkerboard snd played chcckera. Theae pastimes 
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broke the oKniotoay of waiting somewhat. No mafeter 
what we talked about, our conyenation ahrays drifted 
to «m>etbiiig to eat We pliumed «imptiioiu b»qaete' 
we were to have at that uncertain period 'Srhen we get 
home,'* discussing in the minutest detail each dish* 
Qnee or twice Easton roused me in the night to ask 
whether after all some other roast or soup had not better 
be sdected than the one we had decided upon* or to 8ii|p- 
gest a change in vegetables. 

We slept ft?e times instead of thrice and still no soot 
cor came. The days were short, the ni^ts intenmnaUf 
long. I knew we could fire for twdve or flfteea dajs 
easily oa water. I had recovered entirdy from the doDs 
and cramps and we were both feeling well but, of coarse^ 
rather weak. We had lost no flesh to speak of. Hie 
extreme hunger had passed away after a couple of days. 
It is only when starving people have a little to eat that 
the hunger period lasts longer than that. Novelists 
write a lot of nonsense about the pangs of hunger and 
the extreme suffering that accompanies starvation. It 
is all poppycock. Any healthy person, with a normal 
appetite, after missing two or three meals is as hungry 
as he ever gets. After awhile there is a sense of weak- 
ness that grows on one, and this increases with the days. 
Then there comes a desire for a great deal of sleep, a 
sort of lassitude that is not unpleasant, and this desire 
becomes more pronoimced as the weakness grows. The 
end is always in sleep. There is no keeping awake until 
the hour of death. 
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While, tLB I have said, the real sense of hunger passes 
awaj quickly there remains the instinct to eat. That 
is the working of the first law of nature — self-preserva- 
tion. It prompts one to eat anything that one can chew 
or swallow, and it is what makes men eat refuse tlie 
thought of which would sicken them at other times. Of 
course, Easton and I were like everybody else under sim- 
ilar conditions. EUiston said one day that he would like 
to have something to chew on. In the refuse on the floor 
I found a piece of deerskin about ten inches square. I 
singed the hair off of it and divided it equally between 
us and then we each roasted our share and ate it. That 
was the evening after we had *Slepf five times. 

After disposing of our bit of deerskin we huddled 
down on the floor with our heads pillowed upon sticks of 
wood, as was our custom, for a sixth night, after dis- 
cussing again the probable fate of the Eskimos. While 
I did not admit to Easton that I entertained any doubt 
as to our ultimate rescue, as the days passed and no 
relief came I felt grave fears as to the safety of Poto- 
komik and his companions. The severe storm that swept 
over the country after their departure from the shack 
had no doubt materially deepened the snow, and I ques- 
tioned whether or not this had made it impossible for 
them to travel without snowshoes. The wind during the 
second day of the storm had been heavy, and it was my 
hope that it had swept the barrens clear of tlie new 
snow, but this was uncertain and doubtful. Then, too, 
I did not know the nature of Eskimos — whether they 
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were wont to give up quickly in the face of unusual 
privations and difficulties such as these men would have 
to encounter. They were in a barren country, with no 
food, no blankets, no tent, no protection, in fact, of any 
kind from the elements, and it was doubtful whether 
they would find material for a fire at night to keep them 
from freezing, and, even if they did find wood, they 
had no ax with which to cut it. How far they would 
have to travel surrounded by these conditions I bad no 
idea. Indians without wood or food or a sheltering 
bush would soon give up the fight and lie down to die. 
If Potokomik and his men had perished, I knew that 
Easton and I could hope for no relief from the outside 
and that our salvation would depend entirely upon our 
own resourcefulness. It seemed to me the time had 
come when some action must be taken. 

It was a long while after dark, I do not know how 
long, and I still lay awake turning these things over in 
my mind, when I heard a strange sound. Everything 
had been deathly quiet for days, and I sat up. In the 
great unbroken silence of the wilderness a man's fancy 
will make him hear strange things. I have answered the 
shouts of men that my imagination made me hear. But 
this was not fancy, for I heard it again — a distinct 
shout! I jumped to my feet and called to Easton: 
"They've come, boy! Get up, there's some one com- 
ing!" Then I hurried outside and, in the dim light tm 
the white stretch of snow, saw a black patch of men and 
dogs. Our rescuers had come. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

TO WHALE RIVER AND FORT CHIMO 

The feeling of relief that came to me when I heard the 
shout and saw the men and dogs coming can be appre- 
ciated, and something of the satisfaction I felt when I 
grasped the hands of the two Eskimos that strode up 
on snowshoes can be understood. 

The older of the two was an active little fellow who 
looked much like a Japanese. He introduced himself 
as Emuk (Wat^r). His companion, who, we learned 
later, rejoiced in the name Amnatuhinuk (Onlj a 
Woman), was quite a young feUow, big, fat and good- 
natured. 

Without any preliminaries Emuk pushed right into 
the shack and, from a bag that he carried, produced 
some tou|^ dou|^ cakes which he gave us to eat, and 
each a plug of tobacco to smoke. He was all activity 
and command, working quickly himself and directing 
Amnatuhinuk. A candle from his bag was li^^ted. 
Amnatuhinuk was sent for a kettle of water ; wood was 
piled into the stove, and the kettle put over to boil. 
The stove proved too slow for Emuk and he built a Are 
outside where tea could be made more quickly, and when 
it was ready he insisted upon our drinking several cups 
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of it to stimulate us. Then he brought forth a j 
containing strong- smelling beans cooked in rancid seal 
oil, which he heated. This concoction he thought was 
good strong food and just the thing for half-starved 
men, and he set it before us with the air of one who has 
done something especially nice. We ate some of it but 
were as temperate as Emuk with his urgings would 
permit us to be, for I knew the penalty that food exacts 
after a long fast. 

A comfortable bed of boughs and blankets was spread 
for us, and we were made to lie down. Emuk, on more 
than one occasion, had been in a similar position to ours 
and others had conic to his aid, and be wanted to pay the 
debt he felt he owed to humanity. 

He told us that Potokomik and the others, after suf- 
fering great hiirdsbips, had reached his tupek near the 
Mukalik the day before, but I could not understand his 
language well enough to draw from him any of the 
details of their trip out. 

At midnight Emuk made tea again and roused us up 
to partake of it and eat more dough cakes and beans 
with seal oil. I feared the consequences, but I could not 
refuse him, for he did not understand why we should 
not want to eat a great deal. The result was that with 
happiness aod stomach ache I could not sleep, and be- 
fore morning was going out to vomit. Even at the 
danger of seeming not to appreciate Emuk's hospitality 
I was constrained to decline to eat any breakfast. 

Emuk noticed a hole m the bottom of one of my seal- 
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mc put than on. He Ii&d Another thouffh poorer pnir 
for hinmlf. 

It wui « delight Lo be moving ftgnin. We were an 
the tnul before dawn, Emuk with his snowshoM tri>in|>- 
1110 the imul khnul of the dog* mid Anmatiihinuk driv- 
mg the toun. TIhi temperature muat hnvt- been at !<»■%■■ 
hn diyrM* below zero. Tlw wcAtlicr was bitterly coU T 
for mm so Uiinljr clad lut Easton and I were, and ths 
■aow waa to deep that we could not cxerci*c hy running, 
for we had oo soowshocs, and while we wallowed through 
the deep «now the dog* would have left us behind, so we 
could do nothing but sit on the komatik (sledge) aiid 
ahiver. 

At noon we alopped at the foot of a hill before aacend' ■ 
iitg itf and the men threw up a wind-break of anowl 
blocks, back of which thr_v built a fire and put over t 
teakettle. Kaaton and I had ju*t atjuatlnl rioao lo t 
fire tn wann our benumbed haD<ls when the husky d 
put their noses in tl>c air and gave out the hmg i 
bowl of welcome or defiance that announcea the i 
proach of other dogs, and almost immediately a t 
taam with two mm came over the hill and down the d 
at a gallop toward uj>. It proved to be Job I 
the half-breed Hudson's Bay Company nfltcer 
Whale River, and hia Eskimo servant, coming to our aid. 

Edmund* was greatly relieved to find ua safe. He 

knew exactly what to do. From bis komalik box he 

prodDced a bottle of port wine and mxk lU each taks 
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a small doae of it which he poured into a tin cup. He 
put a big, warm reindeer- skin koolutuk^ on each of vs 
and pulled the hoods over our heads. He hod warm 
footwear — in fact, everything that was necessary for 
our comfort. Then he cut two ample slices of wheat 
bread from a big loaf, and toasted and buttered them 
for us. He was very kind and considerate. Edmunds 
has saved many lives in his day. Every winter he is 
called upon to go to the rescue of Eskimos who have 
been caught in the barrens without food, as we were. He 
had saved Emuk from starvation on one or two occasions. 

After a half-hour's delay we were off again, I on the 
komatik with Edmunds, and Easton with Emuk. We 
passed the snow house where Edmunds and his man had 
spent the previous night. They would have come on in 
the dark, but they knew Emuk was ahead and would 
reach us anyway. 

Edmunds had a splendid team of dogs, wonderfully 
trained. The big, wolfish creatures loved him and they 
feared him. He almost never had to use the long wal- 
Tus-hide whip. They obeyed him on the instant without 
hesitation — "Ooisht," and they pulled in the harness as 
one; "Aw," and they stopped. There was a power In 
his voice that governed thorn like ma^c. The winds 
had packed the snow hard enough on the barrens beyond 
the Tuktotuk — and the country there was all barren — 
to bear up the komatik ; the dogs were in prime con- 
dition and traveled at a fast trot or a gallop, and ire 
* mie outa gument ctf deoskin worn 1^ the Rtlrimn* 
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made good time Once Kmuk itoppc-d to tiike a while 
fox out of a trap, ilc killed it by pressing hia knw 
on iU brcMt and stifling ita hcjirt bvatji. 

Big cakes of ice were piled in high barricade* along 
the rivcra where we rrosscd them, and at these plaL-es 
we had to let the kotiwtik down witli cnre on one aide and 
help the dogt haul it up with much lalxir mt the other; 
and on the lerd, through the rough ice hummocks or 
amongtt the rock*, the drivers were kept busy strerhm 
to prevent colliamns with the obstrurtionti, while the 
doga rushed nudly ahead, and wc. on the koinatik, clung 
on for dear life and watched our li-gR that they miglit 
not get cnuhed. Once or twice we tumnl over, but tlie 
drirers never lost their hold of the komatik or control 
of the dogs. 

It WM« dark when we rwhed Etnuk'a akin tupek and 
were welcained by a group of Eskimos, men, wonten and 
children. Iksinlnok waa of tlie number, nnd he wna no 
worn and haggard that I acarcrly recognised him. He 
bad seen hardship since our parting. The people were 
very dirty and very hoapitnble. They took us into the 
tupek at once, which waa rxtn-mely filthy and made 
inaofferably hot by a sheet-iron tent stove. The wohimi 
wore acalskin trousers and in the long hoods of their 
odUtegt. or upper garments, cttrried babies whose bnght 
Ihtlc duiky-hued faces peeped timidly out at us orer 
the mothers* shoulders. A ptarmigan was boilnl and 
divided hetwten Baston and me, and with that and bread 
and butter from Edmunds's box and bot tea we made a 
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§plendid supper. After n smoke al! around, for the 
women smoke as well as the men, polar bear and reindeer 
skins were spread upon spruce boughs, blankets were 
given us for covering, and we laj down. Eleven of ub 
crowded into the tupek and slept there tliat night. How 
all the Eskimos found room I do not know. I was 
crowded so tightly between one of the fat women on one 
side and Easton on the other that I could not turn over; 
but I slept as I had seldom ever slept before. 

The next forenoon we crossed the Mukalik River and 
soon after reached Whale River, big and broad, with 
blocks of ice surging up and down upon the bosom of 
the restless tide. The Post is about ten miles from its 
moutli. We turned northward along its east bank and, 
in a little while, came to some scattered spruce woods, 
which Edmunds told me were just below his home. Then 
at a creek, above which stood the miniature log cabin 
and small log storehouse comprising the Post buildings, 
I got off and climbed up through rough ice barricades. 

Never in my life have I had such a welcome as I re- 
ceived here. Mrs. Edmunds came out to meet me. She 
told me that they had been watching for ua at the Poet 
all the morning and how glad they were that we were 
safe, and that we had come to see them, and that we must 
stay a good long time and rest. For two-score years 
they had lived in that desolate place and never before 
had a traveler come to visit them. In all that time the 
only white people they had ever met were the three or 
four connected with the Post at Fort Chimo, for the 
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ship never calk at Whale River on her rounds. Ed* 
mundfl brings the provisions over from Fort Chimo in 
a little schooner. There are five in the family — Ed- 
munds and his wife^ their daughter (a young woman of 
twenty) and her husband, Sam Ford (a son of John 
Ford at George River), and Mary's baby. 

A good wash and clean clothing followed by a sump- 
tuous dinner of venison put us on our feet again. I 
suffered little as a result of the fasting period, but 
Easton had three or four days of pretty severe colic. 
This is the usual result of feast after famine, and was 
to be expected. 

And now I learned the details of Potokomik's journey 
out. When the three Eskimos left us in the shack they 
started at once in search of Emuk's tupek. The storm 
that raged for two days swept pitilessly across their 
path, but they never halted, pushing through the deep- 
ening snow in single file, taking turns at going ahead 
and breaking the way, until night, and thai they 
stopped. They had no ax and could have no fire, so 
they built themselves a snow igloo as best they could 
without the proper implements and it protected them 
against the drifting snow and piercing wind while they 
slept. On the second day they shot, with their rifles, 
seven ptarmigans. Thcfie they plucked and ate raw. 
They saw no more game, and finally (M^came so weak and 
exhausted they could carry their rifles no farther and 
left them on the trail. I*^ch night they built a snow 
house. With increasing weakness their progress 
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very elow ; still they kept going, staggering on and on 
through the snow. It was only their lifelong habit of 
facing great odds and enduring great hardships that 
kept them up. Men less inured to cold and privaticKL 
would surely have succumbed. They were making their 
final fight when at last they stumbled into Emuk's 
tupek. Kumuk sat down and cried like a child. It was 
two weeks before any of them was able to do any physi- 
cal work. They looked like shadows of their former 
selves when I saw them at Whale River, 

It was after dark Sunday night when my letter to 
Edmunds reached the Post. Earlier in the evening 
Edmunds and his man had crossed the river, which is 
here over half a mile in width, and pitched their camp 
on the opposite shore, preparatory to starting up the 
river the next morning on a deer hunt, herds having 
been reported to the northward by Eskimos. Mrs. 
Edmunds read the letter, and she and Mary were at 
once all excitement. They lighted a lantern and sig- 
naled to the camp on the other side and fired guns until 
they had a reply. Then, for fear that Edmunds might 
not understand the urgency of his immediate return, 
they kept firing at intervals all night, stoppmg only 
to pack the komatik box with the clothing and food that 
Edmunds was to bring to us. Neither of the womKi 
slept. With the thought of men starving out in the 
snow they could not rest. The floating ice in the river 
and the swift tide made it impossible for a boat to cross 
in the darkness, but with daylight Edmunds returned, 
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harnessed hii do^, uiii wom oiT tu inwt lu at has beoi 
dncribed. 

Wc had left G«ir^ River on Octobpr twnity-Mcond, 
and it wu the ciglith of NovL-niber when we roiched 
Wluite River, and tn IhiH interriU the caribou herd* that 
the lodians h«d reported west of the Koluoftk had p«»«d 
to the MJit of Whole River nnd tiinird to the northward. 
Fifty niilea inland the Indian anil Kakimo hunten had 
met them. The killinf; wna over and they told lu bun- 
drvda of the oniinala Imv dead in the *now ahon. So 
auLoy had been butchered tliat all the dogs and men in 
Ungava would be well supplied with meat during Ihr 
winter, and iiuntlx-ra of iht- carcjumrH would fe«^ the 
packa of (inibcr wolvci that infested the countrr or rot 
io the Dfxt ■ummer's »un. Sam Ford had gone inland 
but wai loo late for the hig hunt nnd only killed four or 
five deer. The wolves were so thick, he told us, that 
he ooutd not sleep at night in ht« camp with tbf notse of 
their howling. One Eskimo brought in two wolf tkini 
that were so Urge when they were stretched a man 
could almost ban* crawled into either nf them. I saw 
wolf tracka mynelf within a quarter mile of the Poat, 
for the anittiala wen so bo[d they ventured almost to 
the door. 

Edmund* ia a famoiu hunter. During the previous 
winter, bciidct attending to hii poat duties, he kiUed 
oearly half a hundral caribou to supply his Pn«t and 
Fort C'himo with man and dog food, and in the aame 
Muon hii trap* yirkJcd him two hundred fox pelbi — 
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moBily white ones — his personal catch. This was not 
an unusual year's work for \um. Mary inherits her 
father's hunting instincts. In the morning she would 
put her baby in the hood of her udikey, shoulder her gun, 
don her snowshoes, and go to "lend" her traps. One 
day she did not take her gun, and when she had made 
her rounds of the traps and started homeward discov- 
ered that slie was being followed by a big gray timber 
wolf. When she stopped, the wolf stopped; when she 
went on, it followed, stealing gradually closer and 
closer to her, almost imperceptibly, but still gaining 
upon her. She wanted to run, but she realized that if 
she did the wolf would know at once that she was afraid 
and would attack and kill her and her baby ; so without 
hastening her pace, and only looking back now and 
agiun to note the wolfs gain, she reached the door of tbe 
house and entered with the animal not ten paces away. 
Now she always carries a gun and feels no fear, for she 
can shoot. 

I took advantage of the delay at Whale River to 
partially outfit for the winter. Edmunds and his family 
rendered us valuable assistance and advice, securing for 
us, from the Eskimos, sealskin boots, and from the 
Indians who came to the Post while we were there, deer 
skins for trousers, koolutuks and sleeping bags, Mrs. 
Edmunds and Mary themselves making our moccasiiu» 
mittens and duffel socks. 

The Eskimos were all away at their hunting grounds 

and it was not possible to secure a dog team to carry us 
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on to Fort Cbiioo. Therefore, when EdtnoDds ■»- 
nmiDccd one dtty llinl hi- niunl M-nd SAni Ford and the 
Eakimo Mirant ori^r with the Past team for a load of 
promiofu, I availed mjr»clf uf the opportunity to a^ 
cooipao; thoii. and oo the twcnty-«ighth of November 
we aaid good-()f to the friends who had been so kind to 
tu and again fared ttrward the westward. 

The morning was clear, crisp and bracing; tha 
temperature wa« twenty degrees below »ro. We aa- 
eended the nrcr «ontc oeven or eight mile* before we 
found a aafe crouing, as the tid« had kept the ire broken 
in the cnitrr of tlir channel below, and piled it like hills 
aloag the Itankft. 

I noted that tlic Whale River valley was much brtter 
wooded than any country we had Men for a long tiui 
since we bad left the bead waters of the George RivtrJ 
to fact — and the Indiana say it is w to its source, llie ^ 
trea are ttnall black spruce and larch, but a fairly 
thick growth. This "bush," however, is evidently quite 
restricted in width, for after crowing the river we were 
ahnost tntmcdtatcly out of it, and the saine interminahleT 
bftrren, rocky, treeless country that we had seen to the 
eastward extended westward to the Koksoak. 

That night was spent in a snow igtoo. 7*he next day 
w* I iiwiinl the False River, a tride stream at its mouthi . 
bat a little way up not over two hundred yards i 
At twehre o'clock a bait was made at an I-*akimo tupi 
for dinner. 

The people were, as these northern people always are, 
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most lio§pitabtet giving us the beat they had — fresfa 
venison and tea. After but an hour's delaj we were 
away again, and at three o'clock, with the dogs on a 
gallop, rounded the hill above Fort Chiino and pulled 
into the Post, the farthest limit of white man's habita- 
tion in all Labrador. 

We were welcomed bj Mr. Duncan Mathewson, the 
Chief Trader, who has charge of the Ungava District 
for the Hudson's Bay Company, and Dr. Alexander 
Milne, Assistant Commissioner of the Company, from 
Winnipeg, who had sirrived on the Pelican and was on a 
tour of inspection of the Labrador Coast Posts. 

The Chief Trader's residence is a small building, and 
Mr. Mathewson was unable to entertain us in the house, 
but he gave orders at once to have a commodious room 
in one of the dozen or so other buildings of the Post 
fitted up for us with beds, stove and such simple furnish- 
ings as were necessary to establish us in housekeeping 
and make us comfortable during our stay with him. 
Here we were to remain until the Lidian and Eskimo 
hunters came for their Christmas and New Year's trad- 
ing, at which time, I was advised, I should probably be 
able to engage Eskimo drivers and dogs to carry us 
eastward to the Atlantic coast. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

THE INDIANS OF THE NORTH 

FoET Chimo 18 situated upon the east bank of the Kok- 
aoak RiTer and about twenty-five miles from its mouth, 
where the river is nearly a mile and a half wide. There 
are two trading posts here; one, that of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, consisting of a dozen or so buildings, 
which include dwelling and storehouses and native 
cabins ; the other that of Revellion Brothers, the great 
fur house of Paris, colloquially referred to as ^the 
French Company," which stands just above and ad- 
joining the station of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
This latter Post was erected in the year 1908, and has 
nearly as many buildings as the older establishment. 
We used to refer to them respectively as ^^London" and 
-Paris.'' 

The history of Fort Chimo extends back to the year 
1811, when Kmoch and Kohlmeister, two of the Mora- 
vian Brethren of the Okak Mission on the Atlantic 
coasts in the course of their efforts for the conversion 
of the Eskimos to Christianity cruised into Ungava 
Bay, discovered the George River, which they named 
in honor of King George the Third, and then pro- 
ceeded to the Koksoakf which they ascended to the 
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-^imuit ' the present settlement. The natives rccei^a 

TO well. They erected a beacon on a hill, tarried but 

■*, • few dsys imd then turned back to Okak. Upon their 

return they pive glowing accounts of their reception 

-^ oy the natiTes and the great possibilities for profitable 

' trade, but they did not deem it advisable themselves to 

Jl extend their labors to that field. 

^^B In the course of time this report drifted to England 

^^B and to the ears of the c^cials of the Hudson's Bay 

^H'Company, who were attracted by it, and in 1827 Dr. 

^^P Mendry, an officer of the Company at Moose Factory, 

with a party of white men and Indian guides crossed the 

peninsula from Richmond Gulf, through Clearwater 

Lake to the head waters of the Larch River, a tributary 

■ of the Koksoak, thence descended the Larch and Kok- 
soak to the place where the Moravians had erected the 
beaecm, and on a low terrace, just kctom the river from 
the beacon, established the original Fort Chimo. The 
difficulties of navigation and the c<Risequent uncertainty 
and expense of keeping the Post supplied with pro- 
visions and articles of trade were such, however, that 
after a brief trial Ungava was abandoned. 

The opportunities for lucrative trade here were not 
forgotten by the Company, and in the year 18S7 
Factor John McLean was detailed to re-establish Fort 
Chimo. This he did, and a year later built the first 
Post at George River. During the succeeding winter 
he crossed the interior with dogs to Northwest River. 
Upon their return journey McLean and his party ate 
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their dogR and barvtjr ociipN) prmhinf; front stanra- 
tion; ooi^ of his IndiAna. wbti was ncnt ftlkvAil. rcariiinf{ 
Fort Chimo nnd brin^n^ succor whm AlcLean and ihc 
othcrm, Ihrougli i-xln'mc wniknciMi, were unnhtc to pro- 
ceed farther. In Uie rolluwmf^ BUnitmrr Mclx-nn built 
the fort on Indian House Lake, and the other on« that 
haa be«n nvntionwl, on a Inrp? Inkc to the westward — 
Lake Eraldson lie called it — iirrnumahljr the aourre of 
Wh^Ie River. Later he succeeded in crosfling to North- 
woit River liy cimor, AMcendinjc Ihc Georffp River and 
deacvndinff the Atlantic slope of the plateau b; way of 
the Grand Rivrr. His object was to estabhsh & regular 
line of communication between Fort. Chinio and N'orth- 
wMt Rivrr. with interior posts along the route. The 
mhira] ob^taclra which the country presented finally 
forced the abandonment of tliia phui as im practicable, 
and the two interior posts were closed after a brief triaL 
1%» was before the days of stcAm naviffation, and with 
mS&ag vessels it was only possililc to reach these isolated 
narthcm station* in Ungara Bay with supplies onee 
erery two years. Krcn these infrequent vinits were ao 
fraught with danger and uncertainty that (bally, in 
185S, Fort rhimo and George Hirer were again aban- 
doned as unprofitable. In 1fi66, however, the building of 
the Company's atraniahip Labrador made yearly visits 
poasible, and in that year anotlwr attack wa« mode u; 
the fngava district and Port Chinm was rebuilt, QeorgkJ 
River Po«t re-estobUibed, and a Ittlle later the nt 
■UtJon at Whak River was erected. With thg i 
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"proTcd facilities for transportation the trade with 
ladians and Eskimos, and the salmon and white whale 
fisheries carried on by the Posts, now proved most 
profitable, and the Company has since and is still reap- 
ing the reward of its persistence. 

Dr. Milne, as has been stated, was not a permanent 
resident of the Post. Regularly Btationed here, besides 
Mathewson, there is a young clerk, a cooper, a carpen- 
ter, and a handy man, all Scotchmen, and a compara- 
tively new arrival. Rev. Samuel M. Stewart, a missionary 
of the Church Mission Society of England, Of Mr. 
Stewart, who did much to relieve the monotony of our 
several weeks' sojourn at Fort Chimo, and his remark- 
able self-sacrifice and work, I shall have something to say 
Uler. 

The day after our arrival we took occasion to pay 
our rapecta to Motuieur D. Th^venet, the officer in 
chmr^ of the "French Post." Our reception was mo«t 
eOTtlial. M. Th^venet is a gentleman by birth. He 
wtu At one time an officer in the Fratch cavalry, but 
hia love of adventure and active temperam^t rd>elled 
Mfpunit the inactivity of garrison duty and he resigned 
hia pommission in the army, came to Canada, toad joined 
the Northwest mounted police in the hope of obtaining 
H d»tiul in the Klondike. In this he was disappointed, 
*«d the outbreak of the South African war offering a 
nvw field of adventure he quit the police, enhsted in 
tile Ciwadiui Mounted Rifles, and served in the field 
throtlghout the war. After his return to Canada and 
S04 
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diM-harfti; fruni the ATtnj, be took scmce with Ketrcllioa 
Dmthrra. 

M. Thcvf^nct inritrd ub to dine with him thut very 
rvminff, «nd wc wen not hIow to accept hiit hoapitAlitjr. 
Hi> bright ron vernation, ptcajtiog pcrsoaality uid un- 
■tinlcd hutpitttlit; ofFcrcd & didightful evening and we 
wen mt disappointed. Tliifl and nutny other pleasant 
rvtnings *pcnt in liiii noriety during oiir ata^T at Fort 
Chimo wen aome of the inont enjoyable of our trip. 

Hen an agreeable ■urpriae awaited me. When we 
aat down to dinner Th£venrt called in hU new luUf-breed 
French-Indian interpreter, luid who xhuuld he prove to 
be but Belfleur, one of the dog drivers who in April, 
1904, accompanied me front Northwest River to Rigotet, 
when I began that anxious joume; over the ice with 
HubbanTa body. He was apparently as well pleased 
at the Dieeting as I. Belfleur and a half-breed Scotch- 
l-lilunM nanied Saunders are employed a* Indian and 
Eskiroo inleriiretem at the French Post, and are the 
only ODca of M. Th^rcnet's people with whom he ran 
connrae. Belfleur upenk* French untl broken Fjigliih. 
and Saonders Bngli«h. besides tbcir native language*. 

None of the people of Tngara, with the exception 
of two or three, speak* any but his mother tongue, and 
they hare no ambition, ap|Mrenlly, to extend their 
linguistic act)uiretnents. It is. indeed, a lonely life for 
the trader, who but once a year, when hi* ship arrive«i 
has any communication with the great world which he 
baa left behind him. No white woman is here with her 
£08 
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m^fhmtmg mdnEsux* uo pb^scum (V aurgecn to treat the 
sek and in jureiiL and never until the advent of Mr. 



Tht luitries that nsnnni at Fart Cfamo all the year 
titrwt or four fannEes a£ EAmMOs^ a f ev old or crip- 
pled larfianfs and some balf-fareed jfidianrf and Eskimos, 
wb> do diores aroond the Pbats and lead an micertain 
Hie half -breed ImEan children are taken 
of at the ^Inifian haase." a log structure presided 
faj the 'tioBear of UBga^ra, a v^»j c(»pulent old 
Naacaopee womany who Eves br the labor of others 
amd draws tribute frooi trading Indians who make the 
Indian haamt their rendexvoos when tbej Tisit the Post. 
She is and sJwajs has been toj kind, and a sort of 
mother, to the Ettle waifs that nearlj ew&rj tra<kr or 
white servant has left behind him, when the Company's 
orders transferred him to some other Post and he aban- 
doned his temporarr wife forerer. 

The Indians of the Ungava district are chiefly Nas- 
caupees, with occasionally a few Crees from the West. 
**Nenenot" they call themselves, which means perfect, 
true men. "Nascaupee** means false or untrue men and 
is a word of opprobrium applied to them by the Moun- 
taineers in the early days, because of their failure to 
keep a compact to join forces with the latter at the 
time of the wars for supremacy between the Indians and 
Eskimos. Nascaupee is the name by which they are 
known now, outside of their own lodges, and the one 
which we shall use in referring to them. In like man- 
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ntT I iMve duMOi to use the Kof^liih Slounlaiiuer, 
ntbcr thaa the Prvnch MonlagnaU, in spvakinf; of the 
•outbern IndjAnB. NortJi af tlw Stnutu of Belle Isle 
th* Frnich word is never lieard, and if yuu weru io refer 
to thnv lodiAnfi u "MontagnaiH" tu the Lftbrador 
iwtms it is doubtful wbrther yoa would be underittood. 

Both Mountninevn nnd NmacaupeM nre of Cms 
origin, mnd belong to I be gmtt Algonquin fttmiljr. 
Tlidr UnguBge ia sjmitar, with only the variation of 
dtaJrct that might be rspertrd with tlie different m- 
viranmrals. I'he N«sciiupe«« hnve one ))cculiMrilj of 
■pitc h, however, whirh u decidedly ibeir own. In eon- 
vcrMtion thrir voire i* nuMd to a high pitcli. or luuuinca 
a whroing, petulant tone. An outsider might belicTc 
than to be quarreling uid highly excited, when in fsrt 
the; are on the bc*t of terms and discussing some ordi- 
narj nibjecl in a nimt matter of fact way. 

In personal appearance IIm Naacaupees arc taller and 
morr angular than thrir southern brothers, but the high 
check bones, the color and general feature* nnt tlte uine. 
Thejr are capable of cttduring the scvereat cold. In 
■mnner cloth clothing obtained in barter at the Fosta 
is worn, bat in winter deerskin ganncnta are uaual. 
The eoat h** the hair iniidr, and the outside of the finely 
dreased. chamoulikc skin is decorated with various 
dcngna in color, in startling combinations of blue, nd 
and yellow, painted on with dye* obtained at the Post or 
manufactured by tbenuelm from fiah roe and mineral 
pTodueta. Wboi the garmoit hu a hood it is loine- 
90ft 
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m the skiD of a wolTs heiul, with the ears standing 

pjMd faair Dotsidr. gi^g the venrer a startling and fero- 

FciuiM appeannn. Tight-fitting deerskin or red cloth 

legging! decorated with beads, and deerskin moccasiDS, 

complete the costume. 

Some beadwork trimming is made b; the women, but 
tlxT do little in the war of needlework embroidery, and 
the results of their attempts in this direction are verj 
indiffermt. This applies to the fuU-blood Nascaupees. 
I bare seen 9011K fairlj good specimens of moccasin 
etnbnmkrj' done by the half-breed women at the Post, 
and bj the >Iountaineer women in the South. 

The N'ascsupees are not nearly so clean nor so pros- 
perous as the Ttlountaincers, and, coming very little in 
contact with the whiles, live now practically as their 
forrfaUwn End for untold generations before them — 
just as thqr lived, in fact, before the white men came. 
Iliey are perhaps the most primitive Indians on the 
North American continent to-day. 

The Mountaineers, on the other hand, see much more, 
particularly during the summer months, of the whites 
and half-breeds of the coast. Most of those who spend 
their summers on the St. Lawrence, west of St. Augus- 
tine, have more or less white blood in their veins through 
ctxisorting with the traders and settlers. With but 
two or three exceptions the Mountaineers of the At- 
lantic coast, GroBwater Bay, and at St. Augustine and 
the eastward, are pure, uncontaminated Indians. 

The line of territorial division between the Nascau- 
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pM umI MountAineer Indians' huntinf; ground* in pretty 
oloaeljr drawn. Tht- divide north of Lake Michilumau 
u the KNitliern «nd the George Bivvr the t«stcm boun- 
dary of the Nsftcaupee territory, and to the Miuth anil 
to \he cAit nf Uirsc bouad&riea, lie the huntinf[ grmuub i 
of the Mountjuneen. 

Tbeae latter, south of the height of land, as has been 
stated, an prmrticnlly all under the influence of the 
Rooyui Catholic Church, and arc mmtt devout in the 
obaervance of their religions obligation*. WhSc it b 
tnw that their faith is leavened to some extent by the 
superstitions that their ancestors have handed doim to 
tbam yet eren in the long months of the winter hunting 
seMoo they nerer forget the teachings of their father 
con feasor. 

The Nascaupees are heathens. About the year 1877 
or 1878 Fother Pire Laeasse crossed overland from 
Northwest River, apparently by the Grand River route, 
to Fort ChiioD, in an attempt to carry the work of the 
""■-t«r into that field. The Nascaupees, however, did 
not take kindly to the new religion, and unfortunately 
during the priest's stay among them, which was brief, 
the hunting was bad. This woa attributed to the ni** 
■ionary's presence, anil the sachmu were kept busy foT I 
a time dispelling the evil charm. No one was convertoL 
Let us hope that Mr. Stewart, who is there to stay, and 
is an eamesi, persistent worker, will reach tlte savage 
confidence and (.-onscicnce. thnugh liis opportunity with 
the ladiaas is small, for these Nascmupecs tarry but a 
S09 
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very brief time each year within his reach. With open 
wttter in the summer they come to the Fort with the 
pelts of their winter catch. These are exchanged for 
urnis, ammunition, knives, clothing, tea and tohacco, 
chiefly. Then, after a short rest they disappear again 
into Uie fastnesses of the wilderness above, to fish the 
interior lakes and hunt the forests, and no more is seen 
of thera until the following summer, excepting only a 
few of the younger men who usually emerge from the 
silent, snow-bound land during Christmas week to barter 
skins for such necessaries as they are in urgent need of, 
and to get drunk on a sort of beer, a concoction of hops, 
molasses and unknown ingredienta, tltat the Post dwell- 
em make and the "Queen" dispenses during the holiday 
festival. 

Reindeer, together with ptarmigans (Arctic grouse) 
And fish, form their chief food supply, with tea ahrays 
when they can get it. AH of these northern Indians are 
passionately fond of tea, and drinic unbelievable quanti- 
ties of it. Little flour is used. The deer are erratic 
in their movements and can never be depended upon with 
any degree of certainty, and should the Indians fail in 
their bunt they are placed face to face with starvation, 
as was the case in the winter of 1892 and 189S, when 
full half of the people perished from lack of food. 

Formerly the migrating herds pretty regularly 
crossed the Koksoak very near and just above the Port 
in their passage to the eastward in the early autumn, but 
for several years now only small bands have been seen 
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here» the Indians meeting the deer usually some forty or 
fifty miles farther up the river. When the animals 
swim the river they bunch close together; Indian canoe 
men head them off and turn them up-stream, others 
attacking the helpless animals with spears. An agent 
of the Hudson's Bay Company told me that he had seen 
nearly four hundred animak slaughtered in this manner 
in a few hours. When bands of caribou are met in win- 
ter they are driven into deep snow banks, and, unable 
to help themselves, are speared at will. 

Of course when the killing is a large one the flesh 
of all the animak cannot be preserved, and frequently 
only the tongues are used. Of late years, however, 
owing to the growing scarcity of reindeer, it is said the 
Indians have learned to be a little less wasteful than for- 
merly, and to restrict their kill more nearly to their 
needs, though during the winter I was there hundreds 
were slaughtered for tongues and sinew alone. Large 
quantities of the venison are dried and stored up against 
a season of paucity. Pemmican, which was formerly so 
largely used by our western Indians, is occasionally 
though not generally made by those of Labrador. 
When deer are killed some bone, usually a shoulder 
blade, is hung in a tree as an offering to the Manitou, 
that he may not interfere with future hunts, and drive 
the animals away. 

The Indian religion is not one of worship, but one of 
fear and superstition. They are constanly in dread 
of imaginary spirits that haunt the wilderness and drive 
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lodum rustom immoiioHal for the womui to do all Uw 
hard, plivoical work. 

The Mttuutaioeer Indiana that we met on the G«orge 
Rirer, and one Indian who viaitiMl Fort Chiino while we 
were there, are the onlv onca of the Labrador that I havt 
ever Men dhre dof(a. This Port C'himo Indian, unlike 
the other hunter* of hi* pmpir, liait s[>ent much time at 
the Poat. and ningltd inucli with tlw white traders and 
the Eakiinoa, and, for an Indian, entcrtoini very pro- 
gnaarrt and broad view*. He worn, with the exception 
of a humpbacked poet attache who had an Etikimo wife, 
the onlir Indian I met that would not be intuited wlicn 
ono oddrrsacd him in Eakinio, for the Indiana and Ea- 
kimoa carry on no aocial intcrcourae. and the Indiana 
rather deapiae the Eakimo*. TIic Indian refi-rrvd to, 
however, baa learned aomething of the Eakinio language, 
and al»o a little Englinh — English that you cannot ah 
waja underatond, but muni lake for granted. He iB- 
fonncd me, "Me three man — Indian, husky (Eskuno), 
white man." He was verr proud of his occomplialf 
mcnU. 

The Indian hauls his loads in winter on toboggani, { 
which ha manufactures himself with hia ox and 
crooked knife — the only woodworking toota he pot- i 
■ u se s . The crooked knives be makes, too, from old flleo, 
shaping and tempering them. 
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much finer aettcd snowshoes than the Nascaupees, and 
have great pride in the really beautiful, light snowahoes 
that they make. No finer ones are to be found any- 
where than those made by the Groswater Bay Moun- 
titinecrg. Three sliapcs are in vogue — ^tlie beaver tail, 
the egg tail and the long tail. The beaver-tail snow- 
slioTO arc much more difficult to make, and are seldom 
«x-n amongst the Nascaupces. With them the egg tail 
is the favorite. 

The Ungava Indians never go to the open bay in their 
canoes. They have a superstition that it will bring 
ihein bad luck, for there they say the evil spirits dwell. 
Of all the Indian.'* that visit Fort Chimo only two or 
thr«c have ever ventured to look upon the waters of 
Ungava Bay, and these had their view from a hilltop 
nt A safe dintAnce. 

It IB safe to say that there is not a truthful Indian 
in Labrador. In fact it is considered an accomphsh- 
iwnt to lie cheerfully and well. They are like the Crees 
of Jaines Bay and the westward in this respect, and 
will lie most plausibly when it will serve their purpose 
Wtttr than truth, and I verily believe these Indians 
Minietinws lie for the mere pleasure of it when it might 
Iw to their advantage to tell the truth. 

One good and crowning characteristic these children 
«f th« Ungava wilderness possess — that of honesty. 
Thfy will not steal. You may have absolute confidence 
1)1 thfin in this respect. And I may say, too, that they 
are ltlo»t hoapitable to the traveler, as our own experi- 
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cnce with them exemplified. For their faults they must 
not be condemned. They live according to their lights, 
and their lights are those of the untutored savage who 
has never heard the gospel of Christianity and knows 
nothing of the civilization of the great world outside. 
Their life is one of constant struggle for bare existence, 
and it is truly wonderful how they survive at all in the 
bleak wastes which they inhabit. 

Nan.»It miMl not be nippoied that aO of the ftatcmenli made in this 
chafilcr with rdcfcnce to the Indian, particularly the Naaoaupeeii are 
the rcMih of my pcnonal ofaacnrationa. During our briditayalUnsaTa, 
murh of thii inf onnation waa silcaned from the offioen of the two tmdiQg 
companifli. and from natives. In a number of initanrf they were 
Tcrificd by myMlf . but I hare taken the blierty. when doubt or eonilicting 
•Utenifnto exkted, of referring to the works of Mr. A. P. Low of the 
Canadian Gcoluginl S(>riety and Mr J^urien M. Turner of the Bo^ 
Bthnolqcr at Waahii^nn. to aet nyictf right 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE ESKIMOS OF LABRADOR 

DiTBDre oar stay in Ung»T», and the succeediag weeks 
while we traveled down the ice-bound coast, we were 
brought into constant and intimate contact with the 
Eskimos. We saw them in almost every phase of their 
winter Ufe, eating and sleeping with them in their 
tupeks and igloos, and meeting them in their hunting 
camps and at the Fort, when they came to barter and to 
enjoy the festivities of the Christmas holiday week. 

The Crec Indians used to call these people "Ashki- 
mai," which meana "raw meat eaters," and it is from 
this appellation that our word Eskimo is derived. Here 
in Ungava and on the coast of Hudson's Bay, they are 
pretty generally known as "Huskies," a contraction of 
"Huskimos," the pronunciation given to the word 
Eikimot by the English sailors of the trading vessels, 
with their well-known penchant for tacking on the *'h'* 
where it does not belong, and leaving it off when it should 
be pronounced. 

The Eskimos call themselves "Innuit,"^ which means 

people — humans. The white visitor is a "Kablunok," 

* SingulAT, Ifotuk; dual, Inmitk, 
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or outLuidcr, while • brcvd born in the country in a 
"Kkblunan^rok," or one partaking of the qualities of 
both the Inouk and the Kablunak. Tho»c who live in 
the Koluoak dialrict are called "KokHoaf^miul," ' and 
thovc of the G«orge River district are the "Kmigerlua- 
lukioagmiut" ' 

I'he cllmologiats, I belicre, hare never apred upcm 
the origin of the Etkimo, aome claiming it is Mongolian, 
•ooie otbenrise. In passing I shall simpl; remark that 
in appearance thej certainly rrsemhlc the Mongolian 
race. If tooie of the men that I saw in the North were 
dressed h'kc Japanese or Chinese and placed side by side 
with them, the one could not be told from the other — 
so long as the Eskimos kept their mouths closed. 

In oar old acbool geographies we used to see thrm pic- 
tnnd as ttockily built little fellows. In real life they 
compare well in stature with Uve white man of the tem- 
perate zone. With a very few esception* the Eskimos 
of Ungava average over Ave feet eight inches in height, 
with some six-footers. 

Their legs are nhorler and their bodies longer than 
the while man's, and this probably is one reason why 
they have such wonderful capacity for physical en- 
durance. In thi» respect they are the superior of the 
lodian. With plenty of food and a bush to lie under 
at night the Indian will doubtless travel farther in « 

* JCa*. Hvirt tomk, titr: »ad, inhsbJbuAi: Koheagmmd. i a h abtt iB li , 

■Ubnly. iababstssd* li the very tag liajr. Tbe Grargt River 
aovtt wid«s bto a bar «Urfa m bwnn as Um Vtrj Bif Bmj. 
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given time than the Eskimo. But turn them both loc 
with onljr food enough for one meal a day for a month 
ou the hare rocks or ice fields of the Arctic North, and 
your Indian will soon be dead, while your Eskimo will 
emerge from the test prncticallj none the worse for hia 
experience, for it is a usual experience with him and he 
haa a wonderful amount of dogged perseverance. The 
Eskimo knows better how to husband his food than the 
Indian; and give him a snow bank and he can make 
himself comfortable anywhere. The most gluttonous 
Indian would turn green with envy to see the quantities 
of meat the Eskimo can stow away within his inner 
self at n single sitting; but on the other hand he can 
live, and work hard too, (m a sioglc scant meal a day, 
just as his dogs do. 

The facial characteristics of the Eskimo are wide 
cheek bones and round, full face, with a flat, broad 
nose. I used to look at these flat, comfortable noses on 
very cold days and wish that for winter travel I might 
be able to exchange the longer face projection that my 
Scotch-Irish forbears have handed down to me for one 
of them, for they are not so easily frosted in a forty 
or fifty degrees below zero temperature. By the way, 
if you ever get your nose frozen do not rub snow on 
it. If you do you will rub all the skin off, and have a 
pretty sore member to nurse for some time afterward. 
Grasp it, instead, in your bare band. That is tbe 
Eskimo's way, and he knows. My advice is founded 
upon experience. 
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They are not »o dark-hucd as the Indians — in fact, 
many of them arc no darker than the average white 
man under like conditions of exposure to wind and 
storm and sun would be. The hair is straight, black, 
coarse and abundant. The men usually wear it hanging 
below their ears, cut straight around, with a forehead 
bang reaching nearly to the eyebrows. The women 
wear it braided and looped up on the sides of the head. 

What constitutes beauty is of course largely a ques- 
tion of individual taste. My own judgment of the 
Eskimos is that they are very ugly, although I have 
seen young women among them whom I thought actu- 
ally handsome. This was when they first arrived at the 
Post with dogs and komatik and they were dressed 
in their native costume of deerskin trousers and Koolu- 
tuk, their cheeks red and glowing with the exercise of 
travel and the keen, frosty atmosphere. A half hour 
later I have seen the same women when stringy, dirty 
skirts had replaced the neat-fitting trousers, and Dr. 
Grenfell's description of them when thus clad invariably 
came to my mind : '^A bedraggled kind of mop, soaked 
in oil and filth." This tendency to ape civilization by 
wearing civilized garments, is happily confined to their 
brief sojourns at the Post. When they are away at 
their camps and igloos their own costume is almost 
exclusively worn, and is the best possible costume for 
the climate and the countrv. The adikev* or koolutuk, 
of the women, has a long flap or tail, reaching nearly 
to the heels, and a sort of apron in front. The hood 
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IS so commodious in size that a baby can be tucked Rwaj 
into it, and that is the way the small children are car- 
ried. The men wear cloth trousers except in the verj 
cold weather, when they don their deer or seal skins. 
Their adikcy or koolutuk reaches half way to their 
knees, and is cut square around. The hood of course, 
in their case, is only large enough to cover the head. 
It might be of interest to explain that if tlus garment 
is made of cloth it is an odikef/i if of deerskin, a koolu- 
tuk, and if made of sealskin, a n«(«ffr— all cut ahke. 
If they wear two cloth garments at the same time, as is 
usually the case, the inner one only is an adikey, the 
outer one a silapak. 

Their language is the same from Greenland to 
Alaska, Of course diiferent localities have different 
dialects, but this is the natural result of a different 
environment. Missionary Bohlman, whom I met at 
Hebron, told me that before coming to Labrador he vas 
attached to a Greenland mission. When he came to his 
new field he foimd the language so similar to that in 
Greenland that he had very little difficulty in making 
himself understood. When Missionary Stecker a few 
years ago went from Labrador to Alaska he was able 
to converse with the Alaskan Eskimos. It is held by 
some authorities that Greenland was peopled by I^abra- 
doT Eskimos who crossed Hudson Strait to Baffin Land, 
and thence made their way to Greenland, having ori^- 
nally crossed from Siberia into Alaska, thence eastward* 
skirting Hudscn Bay. This is entirely feasible. I 
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bcanl of one mmiak (ttkio bcmt) onlj n few yvur* ago 
hnviug croM«d to Cape Chidlcy from IlAllin Land. Ercn 
in Labrador there arc many different dialerttf. Thit 
"Northrrncrt," the people tnliabitinK tjje iiorthweat ■ 
of the peniruula, have luany words that the Koksoa^ | 
miitl do not uodcratand. The intonation of the tJnf{a«« 
EakiiiKis, particularly Ihc womm, it hke a plaint. At 
Okak they aing their words. Each settlement on the 
Atlantic eoaat has it« own diaWt. It in a difllcult 
I'Uipi'^S* ^ leani. WonU arc roinpoiinded until they 
r«ach a ffmt and almost unpronounceable Icnf^h.' 
Naturally the cominf; of the trader ha« introduced many 
new wordi, aa tobaccfMnik. teamik, etc., "mik" bcinff the 
accusative ending. The Eiikimo in hiR language cannot 
euunt beyond ten. If he wiahn to expreu twelve^ for , 
instance, hs will say, **a« many fbigcra as a man has and 
two more.** To express one hundred he would say, *^(lvc 
times as many fingers and toes as a man has," and m oa.' 
It is not a written language, but the Moravians havo ', 
adapted the English alphabet lo it and are teaching the 
EikiiiKM to read and wrilr. Mr. SIrwart in his work has 
adapted the Cree syllabic characters lo the Eskinia, and 
he is teaching the L'ngava peopk to write by thia mrtbodi 

iTWIofl— fa^ win Olurtnto Uwi it ■ put sf a a 

baa a Hmwiw miMknur {"^ipUrt: "TuniMlinn)! . _. 

Labntbnint iiMiigiiit»»lr slAflqni^nslwfcart M MK rt p}sriskartMdse> 1 
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which is largi'ly phonetic. Both the Moravians ana 
Mr. Stewart are instructing them in the nijsterj of 
counting in German. 

Cleanliness is not one of the Eskimos' virtues, and 
t}iey are frequently infested with vermin, which are 
wont to transfer their allegiance to visitors, as we 
lenmed in due course, to our discomfiture. For many 
months of the year the only water they have is obtained 
by melting snow or ice. In sections where there is no 
wood for fuel this must he done over stone lamps in 
which seal oil is burned, and it is so slow a process that 
the water thus procured is held too precious to be wasted 
in cleansing body or clothing. One of the missionaries 
remarked that "the children must be very clean little 
creatures, for the parents never find it necessary to 
wash them." 

They treat the children with the greatest Jdndness 
and consideration — not only their own, but all children, 
generally. I did not once see an Eskimo punish a cUld, 
nor hear a harsh word spoken to one, and they are the 
most obedient youngsters in the world- A missionary 
on the Atlantic coast told me that once when he pun- 
ished his child an Eskimo standing near remarked: 
"You don't love you child or you wouldn't punish it." 
And this is the sentiment they hold. 

Love is not essential to a happy marriage among the 
Eskimos. When a man wants a woman he takes ber. 
In fact they believe that an imwilling bride makes a 
good wife. PotokfMnik's wife was most unwilling, and 
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be took her, dragf^g her by the Uil of her adikey 
from her father'* igloo acrooa the river <» the iee to his 
own, mad they hare "lired happily ever after," which 
Menu to prove the correctneu of tlie Eskimo theory w ] 
to unwilling brides. Of course if Potokomik'a wife ' 
had not liked him after a fair trial, she could have left 
him, or if she had not come up to hit expectations he 
could have aent her back home and tried another. It 
ia all quite ttmplci for there i> no marriage ceremony i 
Mid rcaort to South Dakota courts for divorce i* i 
neccasary. If a man wants two wives, why he has tlicm, 
if tbcR are woomi enough. That, too. is a very agre^ 
able arrangement, for when he i* away hunUng the 
women keep each other company. Small families are the 
role, and I did not hear of a caac where twins had ever 
been bom to tlie F^skimos. 

Dancing and football are amtrag their cliief paatimea. 
The men enter into the dance with scat, but the woniea 
as though they were performing some awful penance. 
Both Hses play football. They have learned the use of ■ 
cards and are reckless gamblers, sometimes staking ev«D ] 
the gamwots on their hacks in play. 

Ute Eskhno ii a close bargainer, and after he haa 
agreed to do you a service for a connideration will as 
Uktly as not change his mind at the hut moment and 
leave you in the lurch. At the aame tine he ti in many 
respects a child. 

The dwelling* are of three kinds: The tupek — ■Idn 
tent ; iglooviuk — snow house : and permanent igloo. 
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built of driftwood, stones and turt — the larger ones are 
iglooitoaks. 

Flesh and Ssh, as is the case with the Indians, form 
the principal food, but while the Indians cook everything 
the Eskimos as often eat their meat and fish raw, and 
are not too particular as to its age or state of decay. 
They are very fond of venison and seal meat, and for 
variety's sake welcome dog meat. A few years ago a 
disease carried off several of the dogs at Fort Chimo, 
and every carcass was eaten. One old fi?lIow, in fact, 
as Mathewson related to me, ate nothing else during 
tliat time, and when the epidemic was over bemoaned the 
fact that DO more dog meat could be had. 

On the Atlantic coast where the snow houses are not 
used and the Eskimos live more generally during the 
winter in the close, vile igloos, there is more or less 
tubercular trouble. Even farther south, where the 
natives have learned cleanliness, and live in comfortable 
log cabins that are fairly well aired, tbis is the prevail- 
ing disease. After leaving Ramah, the farther south 
joti go the more general is the adoption of civilized 
customs, food and habits of life, and with the increase 
of civilization so also comes an increased death rate 
amongst the EskimOB. Formerly there was a consider- 
able number of these people on the Straits of Belle Isle. 
Now there is not one there. South of Hamilton Inlet 
but two full-blood Eskimos remain. Below Ramah the 
deaths exceed the births, and at one settlement alone 
there are fifty less people to^y than three years ago. 
224 
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CiTilizatioD is responsible for this. At the present time 
there remains on the Atlantic coast, between the Straits 
of Belle Isle and Cape Chidley, but eleven hundred 
and twenty-seven full-blood Eskimos. Five jears hence 
there will not be a thousand. In Ungava district, 
where thej have as yet accepted practically nothing of 
civilization, the births exceed the deaths, and I did not 
learn of a single well-authenticated case of tuberculosis 
while I was there. There were a few cases of rheuma- 
tism. Death comes early, however, owing to the life of 
constant hardship and exposure. Usually they do not 
exceed sixty or sixty-five years of age, though I saw 
one man that had rounded his three score years and ten. 

Formerly they encased their dead in skins and lay 
them out upon the rocks with the clothing and things 
they had used in life. Now rough wooden boxes are 
provided by the traders. The dogs in time break the 
coffins open and pick the bones, which lie uncared for, 
to be bleached by the frosts of winter and suns of sum- 
mer. Mr. Stewart has collected and buried many of 
these bones, and is endeavoring now to have all bodies 
buried. 

Of all the missionaries that I met in this bleak north- 
em land, devoted as every one of them is to his life 
work, none was more devoted and none was doing a more 
self-sacrificing work than the Rev. Samuel Milliken 
Stewart of Fort Chimo. His novitiate as a missionary 
was begun in one of the little out-port fishing villages 
of Newfoundland. Finally he was transferred to that 
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feurfulij barren stretch among the heathen Eskimos 
north of Nachvak. Here he and his Eskimo servant 
gathered together such loose driftwood as thej could 
find, and with tliis and stones and turf erected a single- 
roonied igloo. It was a small affair, not over ten bj 
twelve or fourteen feet in size, and an imaginary line 
separated the iiuuionarj*s qnarten ttom hu Mrraa^t. 
On his kneei, in an M retting jdace for the dead, with 
the hiMj-hiwg boaet of hea t hen Eakimo* strewn over the 
rack* almit him, he ctHuecrated hie life efforts to the 
conversion of this people to Christianitj. Hun he went 
to work to RccompliBh this purpose in a busineBsEke 
way. He set himself the infinite task of mastwing the 
difficult language. He IiTed their life with tibem. Tint- 
ing and sleeping with them in their filthy ij^oos — so 
filt)iy and so filled with itench friHU the putrid meat and 
fish scraps that the; permit to lie about and decay that 
frequently at first, until he became accustomed to it, he 
was forced to seek the open air and relieve the resulting 
nausea. But Stewart is a man of iroa will, and he never 
wavered. He studied his people, administered medicines 
to the sick, and taught the doctrines of Christianity — 
Love, Faith and Charity — at every opportunity. That 
first winter was a trying one. All his little stock of 
fuel was exhausted early. The few articles of furni- 
ture that he had brought with him he burned to help 
keep out the frost demon, and before spring sufi^ered 
greatly with the cold. The winter before our arrival 
he transferred his efi^orts to the Fort Chimo district. 
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when bu Acid would be ]a.tgvr uiid lie could reach i. 
gnatfT number of Uie heathens. During Uic journey 
to Fort Chinin, wliich waa acroBs the upper peninsula, 
with do^, be wa> lost in (tomu tliat prcvnilvd at the 
time, his provicions were cxhauiited. and one dog had 
been kiUcd to feed the others, before he fitMlljr met 
EalunKM who gaidcd bim in ufcty to George River. 
At Fort Cbimo the Hudson's Bay Company set aside 
two sinall buildings to hi* use, one for a chapel, the other 
a little rnbin in which he lives. Here we found him one 
day with a pot of blKh-iimrllinK ocal mrat cooking for 
his dogs and a pan of dough rakes frying for himself. 
With Stewart in thii cabin I upenl many delightful 
hours. His cooNtant flow of wtll-told stories, flavored 
with native Irish wit, was a sure panacea for despond- 
«Dcy. I belierc Stewart, with his sunny temperament, 
is really enjoying his life amongst the heathen, and 1 
baa made an obvious impression upon them, for every o 
of them turn* out to his chapel meetings, where the i 
vices are conducted in Eskimo, and takes part with A 
win 

The F^kimo religion, like that of the Indian, is one 
of fear. Numerous arc the spirits that people the huid 
and depths of the sea, but the chivf of them all is 
Tomgak, the spirit uf Death, wbo from hit cavern 
dwelling in the heights of the miglity Tomgaelu (tlie 
noootatns north of Itw George Rivrr toward Cape Chid- 
ley) watchn them ahraya and rules their fortunes with 
aa iron hand, draiiny out misfortune, or withholding it, 
8*T 
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s ill. It is only through the medium of tlie 
.fuigakok, or conjurer, that the people can Icam vlia.t 
to do to keep Tomgak and the lesser spirits of evil, vith 
ir varying moods, in good humor. Stewart has led 
some of the Eskimos to at least outwardly renounce 
their heathenism and profess Christianity. In a few 
instances I believe they are sincere. If he remains upcm 
the field, as I know he wishes to do, he will have them all 
professing Christianity within the next few years, for 
tliey like him. But he has no more regard for danger, 
when he believes duty calls him, than Dr. Grenfel! has, 
and it is predicted on the coast that some day Dr. Gren- 
'nll will take one chance too many with the elements. 

course, coming among the Eskimos as we did in 

inter, we did not see them using their kayaks or tlieir 
umiaks,^ but our experience with dogs and komatik was 
pretty complete. These dogs are big wolfish creatures, 
which resemble wolves so closely in fact that when the 
dogs and wolves are together the one can scarcely be 
told from the other. It sometimes happens that a stray 
wolf will hobnob with the dogs, and litters of half wolf, 
half dog have been bom at the posts. 

There are no better Eskimo dogs to be found any- 
where in the far north than the husky dogs of Ungava. 
Wonderful tales are told of long distances covered by 
them in a single day, the record trip of which I heard 

I A hage oprai boat with wooden frame and scabkin covaiag. Tlw 
womoi row the umUks while the men sit idle. It is beneath the digni^ 
of the latter to handle the oan when women are present to do it. 
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beiiig one huntlnd and twelve mile*. But this vu in 
tlte apring, whea the day« were long and thv mow hard 
and Ana. The farthest I ever traveled my>elf in a 
•ingle da; witJi dofp and koniatilii was sixty inllo. 
When the mow ia looac and tlie dnja arc sbortt tvcntj 
to thtrtj miles conatitutc a day** work. 

From five to twelve dogs are uaually driven in ( 
tcaAt, though lometiroes a man is socn plodding al(Mi|ffl 
with a two-dog team, and occaaionally as many as sij^l 
teen or cightren arc harncsMti to a komatik, but theteJ 
very large teams are unwieldy. 

Tlic komatiks in Ihc Ungavn district vary frooi ten 
to eighteen feet in length. The runner* an.' about two 
and one-half inrhca thick at the bottom, tapering 
•lightly toward tlw top to reduce friction where tliey 
■ink into the anow. They are uaually plaeed sixteen 
inches apart, and crossbars extending about an iadi i 
over the outer runner im either aide are lashed across tin] 
runners by means of thongs of sealskin or heavy twine^ .^ 
which is passed through holes bored into the cromihtn 
and the runners, lite use of laahingt instead of luub 
or KTvwt permits the komatik to yield readily in pasnag 
over rough places, when metal fastenings woukl be 
pulled out, or be snapped off by the frost. On either 
aide of each end of the crverlapping ends of the cixias- 
bara notches are cut, around which svalskin thongs are 
paascd in lashing on the load. The bottoms of the 
koauttk nmnera are ''mudded.'" During the aui 
tlw Eakhnoa store up turf for Ihia purpoact tarting bill] 
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of it by chewing it to be sure that it contains no grit. 
When the cold weather comes the turf is mixed with 
wnrm water until it reaches the consistency of mud. 
Then with the hands it is molded over the bottom of 
the runners. The mud quickly freezes, after which it 
is carefully planed smooth and round. Then it is iced 
by applying warm water with a bit of hairy deerskin. 
These mudded runners slip very smoothly over the soft 
snow, but are liable to chip off on rough ice or when they 
Btrike rocks, as frequently happens, for the frozen mud 
is as brittle as glass. On the Atlantic coast from 
Nachvak south, mud is never used, and there the koma- 
tika are wider and shorter with rimners of not much 
more than half tlie thickness, and as you go south the 
komatiks continue to grow wider and shorter. In the 
south, too, hoop iron or whalebone is used for runner 
shoeing. 

A sealskin thong called a bridle, of a varying leigth 
of from twenty to forty feet, is attached to the front of 
the komatik, and to the end of this the dogs' traces are 
fastened. Each dog has an uidividual trace which may 
be from eight to thirty feet in length, depending upon 
the size of the team, so arranged that not more than 
two dogs are abreast, the "leader" having, of course, 
the longest trace of the pack. This long bridle and 
the long traces are made necessary by the rough coun- 
try. They permit the animals to swerve well to one side 
clear of the komatik when coasting down a hillside. In 
the length of bridle and trace there is also a wide varia- 
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tion in different sections, those used in the south being 
very much shorter than those in the north. The dog 
harness is made usually of polar bear or sealskin. There 
are no reins. The driver controls his team by shouting 
directions, and with a walrus hide whip, which is from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet in length. An expert with 
this whip, running after the dogs, can hit any dog he 
chooses at will, and sometimes he is cruel to excess. 

To start his team the driver calls ^oo-isht," (in the 
south this becomes **hoo-eet") to turn to the right 
•*ouk,'* to the left "ra-der, ra-der*' and to stop "aw-aw." 
The leader responds to the shouted directions and the 
pack follow. 

The Ungava Eskimo never upon any account travels 
with komatik and dogs without a snow knife. With this 
implement he can in a little while make himself a com- 
fortable snow igloo, where he may spend the night or 
wait for a storm to pass. 

In winter it is practically impossible to buy a dog in 
Ungava. The people have only enough for their own 
use, and will not part with them, and if they have plenty 
to eat it is difllcult to employ them for any purpose. 
This I discovered very promptly when I endeavored to 
induce s<mie of them to take us a stage on our journey 
homeward. 
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T16RTEE and tighter grew the grip of winter. Ilar^,| 
the temperature rose above twenty-five degrees beloir 
zero, even at midday, and oftener it crept well down 
into the thirties. The air was filled with rime, which 
clung to everything, and the sun, only venturing now 
a little way above the southern horizon, shone cold and 
cheerless, weakly penetrating the ever-present frost veil. 
The tide, still defying the shackles of the mighty power 
that had bound all the rest of the world, surged up and 
down, piling ponderous ice cakes in mountainous heaps 
along the river banks. OccasicMially an Eskimo or two 
would suddenly appear oat of the snow fields, remain 
for a day perhaps, and then as suddenly disappear 
into the bleak wastes whence he bad come. 

Slowly the days dragged along. We occupied the 
short hours of light in reading old newspapers and mag- 
azines, or walking out over the hills, and in the ev^iings 
called upon the Post (^cers or entertained them in our 
cabin, where Mathewson often came to smoke his after- 
sapper pipe and relate to us stories of his forty-odd 
years* service as a fur trader in the northern wilderness. 

One bitter cold morning, long before the first light 
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of cUy began to filter through the rimy atmotphere, we 
heard the crunch of feet pass our door, and a komatik 
slipped by. It was Dr. Milne, away to George River 
and the coast on his tour of Post inspection, and our 
little group of white nicn was one less in number. 

We envied him his early leaving. We could not our- 
selves start for home until after New Year's, for there 
were no dogs to be had for love or money until the 
Kskimos came in from their hunting camps to spend the 
holidays. Everything, however, was made ready for 
that longed-for time. Through the kindness of Tb^e- 
net, who put his Post folk to work for us, the deerskins 
I had brought from Whale River were dressed and made 
up into sleeping bags and skin clothing, and other neces- 
saries were got ready for the long dog journey out. 

(*hristmas eve came finally, and with it komatik loads 
of Eskimos, who roused the place from its repose into 
comparative wakefulness. The newcomers called upon 
us in twos or threes, never troubling to knock before 
they entered our cabin* looked us and our things over 
with much interest, a proceeding which occupied usually 
a full half hour, then went away, sometimes to bring 
back newly arriving friends, to introduce them. A 
multitude of dogs skulked aroimd by day and made 
night hideous with howling and fighting, and it was 
hardly safe to walk abroad without a stick, of which 
they have a wholesome fear, as, like their progenitors, 
the wolves, they are great cowards and will rarely attack 
a man when be has any visible means of defense at hand. 
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Christmas af tf mooo was given over to shooting J 
matches, and the erening to dancing. We spent the J 
day with Thevcnet. MathcwBon was not in position to 1 
entertain, as the Indian woman that presided in his J 
kitchen partook so freelj of liquor of her own manti- I 
facture that she became hilariously drunk early in the 
morning, and for the peace of the household and safety 
of the dishes, which she playfully shied at whoever came 
within reach, she was ejected, and Mathewson prepared 
hia own meals. At Thevenet's, however, everything 
went smoothly, and the sumptuous meal of baked 
whitefish, venison, with canned vegetables, plum pud- 
ding, cheese and coffee — delicacies held in reserve for 
the occasion — made us forget the bleak wilderness and 
ice-bound land in which we were. 

It seemed for a time even now as though we should 
not be able to secure dogs and drivers. No one knew the 
way to Ramah, and oa no account would one of these 
Eskimos undertake even a part of the journey without 
permission from the Hudson's Bay Company. As a last 
resort Th^venet promised me his dogs and driver to take 
U8 at least as far as George Hiver, but finally Emuk 
arrived and an arrangement was made with him to carry 
us from Whale River to George River, and two other 
Eskimos agreed to go with us to Whale River. The 
great problem that confronted me now was how to get 
over the one hundred and sixty miles of barrens from 
George River to Ramah, and it was necessary to ar- 
range for this before leaving Fort Clumo, as dogs to 
284 
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t(w nutward wcrp wrn vcArccr Ihui here. M>tbc«rMiB 
finaltj •olved it for inc witli hiii protniM to instruet 
Ford At George River to put bis tviun and drircra at my 
dupowl. Thua, after much bickcruifj, our relay* were 
arran{{cd ax far aa the Kforavian iiutaion atation at 
Ramah, and I tmatcd in ProvidcncF and the coast 
Eakimos to tec ui nn from there. The; third of Janti- 
ary iraa fixed a« the day of our departure. 

Our going in winter waa an event It gave the Port 
folk an opportunity to aeod out a winter nuul. which 
I volunteered to carry to Quebec. 

Straggling banda of Indiana, hatUing fur-laden 
toboggan*, began to arrive during the wevk, and the 
bartering in the atore* waa brisk, and to me exceed- 
ingly tntereating. Money at Fort C'hitno ia unknown. 
Value* are reckoned in "akin*" — that ia, a "akin" ia the 
onit of value. There ia no token of exchange to reprc- 
acnt thia unit, hnwevrr, and if a hunter brings in more 
petta than auHcient to pay for hia purchaaeai the trader 
aimply gives him crvdit on his booka for the balance 
due, to be drawn upon at aonie future time. A» a mat- 
ter of fact, the hunter ia almost invariably in debt to 
the atore. A "akin" will buy a pint of molaaaea, a 
quarter pound of tea or a quarter pound of bUck atick 
tobacco. A white arctic fox pelt ia valued at aeven 
akina, a blue fox pelt at twelve, and a black or ailrer 
fox at eighty to ninety akina. South of Haniilloa 
lokt, where competition ia keen with the fur traders, 
th^ pfty in cMb ^ dolkra for white, eight dottara for 
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blue (which, hy the way, are very scarce there) and not 
infrequently as high as three hundred and fifty dollars 
or even more for black and silver fox pelts. The cost 
of maintaining posts at Fort Chimo, however, is some- 
what greater than at these southern points. 

Here at Ungava the Eskimos' hunt is confined almost 
wholly to foxes, polar bears, an occasional wolf and 
wolverine, and, of course, during the season, seals, wal- 
rus, and white whales. An average hunter will trap 
from sixty to seventy foxes in a season, though one or 
two exceptional ones I knew have captured as many as 
two hundred. The Indians, who penetrate far into the 
interor, bring out marten, mink and otter principally, 
with a few foxes, an occasional beaver, black bear, lynx 
and some wolf and wolverine skins. There is a story of 
a very large and ferocious brown bear that tradition 
says inhabits the barrens to the eastward toward George 
River. Mr. Peter McKenzie told me that many years 
ago, when he was stationed at Fort Chimo, the Indians 
brought him one of the skins of this animal, and Ford 
at George River said that, some twenty years since, he 
saw a piece of <Hie of the skins. Both agreed that the 
hair was very long, light brown in color, silver tipped 
and of a decidedly different species from either the 
polar or black bear. This is the oolj deBnite informa- 
tion as to it that I was able to gather. The Indians 
speak of it with dread, and insist that it is still to be 
foimd, though none of them can say positivelj that he 
has seen one in a decade. I am inclined to believe that 
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the brown bear, so far as Labrador is concerned, has 
been exterminated. 

New Year's is the great day at Fort Chima AU 
morning there were shooting matches and foot races, 
and in the afternoon football games in progress, in 
which the Eskimo men and women aUke joined* The 
Indians, who were recovering from an all-night drunk 
on their vile beer, and a revel in the ^Queen's** cabin, 
condescended to take part in the shooting matches, but 
held majestically aloof from the other games. Some of 
them came into the French store in the evening to squat 
around the room and watch the dancing while they 
puffed in silence on their pipes and drank tea when it 
was passed* That was their only show of interest in the 
festivities. Early on the morning of the second they 
all disappeared. But these were only a fragment of 
those that visit the Post in summer. It is then that 
they have their powwow. 

At last the day of our departure arrived, with a duU 
leaden sky and that penetrating cold that eats to one's 
very marrow. Th^venet and Belfieur came early and 
brought us a box of cigars to ease the tedium of the 
long evenings in the snow houses. All the little colony 
of white men were on hand to see us off, and I believe 
were genuinely sorry to have us go, for we had become 
a part of the little coterie and our coming had made a 
break in the lives of these lonely exiles. Men brought 
together imder such conditions become very much at- 
tached to each other in a short time. ^t*s going to be 
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loneBome now," said Stewart. "I'm sorry you have to 
Icftvc us. May God speed you on your way, and carry 
you through your long journey in eafety." 

Finally our baggage was lashed on the komatik; the 
dogs, leaping and ^training at their traces, howled 
their eagcmcKS to be gone ; we shook hands warmly with 
everybody, even the Eskimos, who came forward won- 
dering at what seemed to them our stupendous under- 
taking, the komatik was "broken" loose, and we were 
away at a gallop. 

Traveling was good, and the nine dogs made such 
excellent time that we had to ride in level places or we 
could not have kept pace with them. When there was 
a hill to climb we pushed on the komatik or hauled with 
the dogs on the long bridle to help them along. When 
we had a descent to make, the drag — a hoop of walrus 
hide — was thrown over the front end of one of the 
komatik runners at the top, and if the place was steep 
the Eskimos, one on either side of the komatik, would 
cling on with their arms and brace their feet into the 
snow ahead, doing their utmost to hold back and reduce 
the momentum of the heavy sledge. To the uninitiated 
they would appear to be in imminent danger of having 
their legs broken, for the speed down some of the grades 
when the crust was hard and icy was terrific When 
descending the gentler slopes we all rode, depending 
upon the drag alone to keep our speed within reastm. 
This coasting down WU was always an exciting experi- 
ence, and where the going was rough it was not easy 
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to keep a seat on the narrow komatiL OccasionaDy 
the komatik would turn over. When we saw this was 
likelj to happen we discreetly dropped off, a feat that 
demanded agility and practice to be performed suc- 
cessfully and gracefully. 

It was a relief beyond measure to feel that we were 
at length, after seven long months, actually headed to- 
ward home and civilisation. Words cannot express the 
feeling of exhilaration that comes to one at such a time. 

We did not have to go so far up Whale River to find 
a crossing as on our trip to Fort Chimo, and reached 
the eastern side before dark. Sometimes the ice hills 
are piled so high here by the tide that it takes a day or 
even two to cut a komatik path through them and cross 
the river, but forttuiately we had very little cutting to 
do. Not long after dark wc coasted down the hill above 
the Post, and the cheerful lights of Edmunds* cabin 
were at hand. 

Here we had to wait two days for Emuk, and in the 
interim Mrs. Edmunds and Mary went carefully over 
our clothes, sewed sealskin legs to deerskin nnoccasins, 
made more duffel socks, and with kind solicitation put 
all our things Into the best of shape and gave us extra 
moccasins and mittens. ^It is well to have plenty of 
everything before you start,** said Mrs. Edmunds* **for 
if the huskies are hunting deer the women will do no 
sewing on sealskin, and if they're hunting seals they*ll 
not touch a needle to your deerskins, though you are 
freexing.** 
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"Why is that?" I asked. 

"Oh, some of their heathen beliefs," she answ 
"They think it would bring bad luck to the hunters. J 
They believe all kinds of foolishness." 

Emuk had never been so far away as George River, 
and Sam Ford was to be our pilot to that point, and to j 
return with Emuk. The Eskimos do not consider it | 
Bafe for a man to travel alone with dogs, and they never j 
do it when there is the least probability that they wiH i 
have to remain out over night. Two men are alwaya | 
required to butid a snow igloo, which is one reason for J 
this. It was therefore necessary for me at each point* j 
when employing the Eskimo driver for a new stage of j 
our journey, also to engage a companion for him, that < 
he might have company when returning home. 

Our coming to Wliale River two months before had 
made a welcome innovation in the even tenor of the cheer- 
less, lonely existence of our good friends at the Post — an 
event in their confined life, and they were really sorry to 
part from us. 

"It will be a long time before any me comes to see 
us again — a long time," said Mrs. Edmunds, sadly add- 
ing : "I suppose no one will ever come agiun.** 

When we said our farewells the women cried. In 
their Godspeed the note of friendship rang true and 
honest and sincere. These people had proved thenuelveB 
in a hundred ways. In civilization, where the selfish 
instinct governs so generally, there are too many 
Judases. On the frontier, in spite of the rough exterior 
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of the people, you find real men and women. That U 
one reason why I like the North so well. 

We left Whale River on Saturday, the sixth of Jan- 
uary, with one hundred and twenty miles of barrens to 
cross before reaching Creorge River Post, the nearest 
human habitation to the eastward. Our fresh team of 
nine dogs was in splendid trim and worked well, but a 
three or four inch covering of light snow upon the 
harder under crust made the going hard and wearisome 
for the animals. The frost flakes that filled the air 
covered everything. Clinging to the eyelashes and 
faces of the men it gave them a ghostly appearance, our 
skin clothing was white with it, long icicles weighted our 
beards, and the sharp atmosphere made it necessary to 
grasp one's nose frequently to make certain that the 
member was not freezing. 

When we stopped for the night our snow house which 
Emuk and Sam soon had ready seemed really cheerfuL 
Our halt was made purposely near a cluster of small 
spruce where enough firewood was found to cook our 
supper of boiled venison, hard-tack and tea, water being 
procured by melting ice. Spruce boughs were scattered 
upon the igloo floor and deerskins spread over these. 

After everything was made snug, and whatever the 
dogs might eat or destroy put safely out of their reach, 
the animals were unharnessed and fed the one meal that 
was allowed them each day after their work was done. 
Feeding the dogs was always an interesting function^. 
While one man cut the froten food into chunks, the 
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rest of us armed with cudgels beat back the aoimals. 
When the word was ^ven we stepped to one side to 
o.\oid the onrush as thcj same upon the food, which was 
bolted with little or no chewing. They will eat any- 
thing that is fed them — seal meat, deer's meat, fish, or 
even old hides. There was always a fight or two to 
settle after the feeding and then the dogs made holes 
for themselves in the snow and lay down for the drift 
to cover them. 

The dogs fed, we crawled with our hot supper intn 
the igloo, put a block of snow against the entrance 
and stopped the chinks around it with loose snow. Then 
the kettle covers were lifted and the place was filled at 
once with steam so thick that one could hardly see his 
elbow neighbor. By the time the meal was eaten the 
temperature had risen to such a point that the place 
was quite warm and comfortable— so warm that the 
snow in the top of the igloo was soft enough to pack 
but not quite soft enough to drip water. Then we 
smoked some of Th^venet's cigars and blessed him for 
his thoughtfulness in providing them. 

Usually our snow igloos allowed each man from 
eighteen to twenty inches space in which to lie down, 
and just room enough to stretch his legs welL With 
our sleeping bags they were entirely comfortable, no 
matter what the weather outside. The snow is porous 
enough to admit of air circulation, but even a gale of 
wind without would not afi'ect the temperature within. 
It is claimed by the natives that when the wind blows, 
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a mow house is wanner than in a period of still cold. 
I could see no difference. A new snow igloo is, however, 
more comfortable than one that has been used, for 
newly cut snow blocks are more porous. In one that 
has been used there is always a crust of ice on the in- 
terior which prevents a proper circulation of air. 

On the second day we passed the shack where Easton 
and I had held our five-day fast, and shortly after came 
out upon the plains — a wide stretch of flat, treeless 
country where no hills rise as guiding landmarks for 
the voyageur. This was beyond the zone of Emuk's 
wanderings, and Sam went several miles astray in his 
calculations, which, in view of the character of the 
country, was not to be wondered at, piloting as he did 
without a compass. However, we were soon set right 
and passed again into the rolling barrens, with ever 
higher hills with each eastern mile we traveled. 

At two oVlock on the afternoon of Tuesday, January 
ninth, we dropped over the bank upon the ice of Creorge 
River just above the Post, and at three o'clock were 
under Mr. Ford's hospitable roof again. 

Here we had to encounter another vexatious delay of 
a week. Ford's dogs had been working hard and were 
in no condition to travel and not an Eskimo team was 
there within reach of the Post that could be had. There 
was nothing to do but wait for Ford's team to rest and 
get into condition before taking them upon the trying 
journey across the barren grounds that lay between us 
and the Atlantic. 
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On Tuesday morning, January sixteenth, wo swung 
out upon the river ice with a powerful team of twelve 
(logs. Will Ford and an Eskimo named Etukaoak, 
called by the Post folk "Peter," for short, were our 
drivers. 

The dogs hegan tlie day with a misunderstanding 
amongst themselves, and stopped to fight it out. When 
they were finally beaten into docility one of them, ap- 
parently the outcast of the pack, was limping on three 
legs and leaving a trail of blood behind him. Every 
team has Its bully, and sometimes its outcast. The buHy 
is master of them all. He fights his way to his positicn 
of supremacy, and holds it by punishing upon the 
slightest provocation, real or fancied, any encroachment 
upon his autocratic prerogatives. Likewise he dis- 
ciplines the pack when he thinks they need it or when 
he feels like it, and he is always the ringleader in mis- 
chief. When there is an outcast he is a doomed dog. 
The others harass and 6ght him at every opportunity. 
They are pitiless. They do not associate with him, and 
sooner or later a morning will come when they are 
noticed licking their chops^contentedly, as dogs do when 
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they have had a good meal — and after that no more is 
seen of the outcast. The bully is not always, or, in 
fact, often the leader in harness. The dog that the 
driver finds most intelligent in following a trail and 
in answering his commands is chosen for this important 
position, regardless of his fighting prowess. 

This morning as we started the weather was perfect 
— thirty-odd degrees below zero and a bright sun that 
made the hoar frost sparkle like flakes of silver. For 
ten miles our course lay down the river to a point just 
below the **Narrows." Then we left the ice and hit the 
overland trail in an almost due northerly direction* It 
was a rough country and there was much pulling and 
hauling and pushing to be done crossing the hills. Be- 
fore noon the wind began to rise, and by the time we 
stopped to prepare our snow igloo for the night a north- 
west gale had developed and the air was filled with drift- 
ing snow. 

Early in the afternoon I began to have cramps in the 
calves of my legs, and finally it seemed to me that the 
muscles were tied into knots. Sharp, intense pains in 
the groin made it torture to lift my feet above the level 
of the snow, and I was never more thankful for rest in 
my life than when that day's work was finished. Easton 
confessed to me that he had an attack similar to my own. 
This was the result of our inactivity at Fort Chimo. 
We were suffering with what among the Canadian voy- 
ageurs is known as mat de rpqueite. There was nothing 
to do but endure it without complaint, for there is no 
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relief until in time it gradually passes awaj of its own 
accord. 

This first night from George River was spent upon 
the shores of a lake which, hidden by drifted saaw, 
appeared to be about two miles wide and seven or ei^t 
miles long. It lay amongst low, barren hills, where a 
few small bunches of gn&rled black spruce relieved the 
otherwise unbroken field of white. 

The following morning it was snowing and drifting, 
and as the day grew the storm increased. An hour's 
traveling carried us to the Koroksoak River — River 
of the Great Gulch — which flows from the northeast, 
following the lower Tomgaek mountains and emptying 
into Ungava Bay near the mouth of the George. The 
Koroksoak is apparently r shallow stream, with a width 
of from fifty to two hundred yards. Its bed forma the 
chief part of the komatik route to Nachvak, and there- 
fore our route. For sever^ miles the banks are low 
and sandy, but farther np the sand disappears and the 
hills crowd dose upon the river. The gales that sweep 
down the valley vith every storm bad blown away the 
snow and drifted the bank sand in a layer over the river 
ice. This made the going exceedingly hard and ground 
the mud from the komatik runners. 

The snowstorm, directly in our teeth, increased in 
force with every mile we traveled, and with the continued 
cramps and pains in my legs it seemed to me that the 
misery of it all was about as refined and complete as 
tt could be. It may be imagined, therefore, the relief 
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I felt when at noon Will and Peter stopped the komatik 
with the announcement that we must camp, as further 
progress could not be made against the blinding snow 
and head wind. 

Advantage was taken of the daylight hours to mend 
the komatik mud. This was done by mixing caribou moss 
with water, applying the mixture to the mud where most 
needed, and permitting it to freeze, which it did in- 
stantly. Then the surface was planed smooth with a 
little jack plane carried for the purpose. 

That night the storm blew itself out, and before day- 
light, after a breakfast of coffee and hard- tack, we were 
off. The half day's rest had done wonders for me, and 
the pains in my legs were not nearly so severe as on the 
previous day. 

January and February see the lowest temperatures of 
the Labrador winter. Now the cold was bitter, rasping 
— so intensely cold was the atmosphere that it was al- 
most stifling as it entered the lungs. The vapor from 
our nostrils frose in masses of ice upon our beards. 
The dogs, straining in the harness, were white with hoar 
frost, and our deerskin clothing was also thickly coated 
with it. For long weeks these were to be the prevail- 
ing conditions in our homeward march. 

Dark and ominous were the spruce-lined river banks 
on either side that morning as we toiled onward, and 
grim and repellent indeed were the rocky hills outlined 
against the sky beyond. Everything seemed frozen 
stiff and dead except ourselves. No sound broke the 
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absolute silence save the crunch, crunch, crunch of our 
feet, the squeak of the komatik runners complainmg as 
they slid reluctantly over the snow, and the ^^oo-isht- 
oo-isht, oksuit, oksuit" of the drivers, constantly urging 
the dogs to greater effort. Shimmering frost flakes, 
suspended in the air like a veil of thinnest gause, half 
hid the sun when very timidly he raised his head above 
the southeastern horizon, as though afraid to venture 
into the domain of the indomitable ice king who had 
wrested the world from his last summer's power and 
ruled it now so absolutely. 

With every mile the spruce on the river banks be- 
came thinner and thinner, and the hUls grew higher 
and higher, until iSnally there was scarcely a stick to be 
seen and the lower eminences had given way to lofty 
mountains which raised their jagged, irregular peaks 
from two to four thousand feet in solemn and majestic 
grandeur above our heads. The gray basaltic rocks at 
their base shut in the tortuous river bed, and we knew 
now why the Koroksoak was called the "River of the 
Great Gulch." These were the mighty Tomgaeks, 
which farther north attain an altitude above the sea 
of full seven thousand feet. We passed the place where 
Torngak dwells in his mountain cavern and sends forth 
his decrees to the spirits of Storm and Starvation and 
Death to do destruction, or restrains them, at his will. 

In the forenoon of the third day after leaving George 
River we stopped to lash a few sticks on top of our 
komatik load. "No more wood," said WUl. "This'll 
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hare to tee us through to Nachvak.** That afternoon 
we turned out of the Koroksoak River into a pass lead- 
ing to the northward, and that night's igloo was at 
the headwaters of a stream that they said ran into 
Nachvak Bay. 

The upper part of this new gulch was strewn with 
bowlders, and much hard work and ingenuity were neces- 
sary the following morning to get the komatik through 
them at all. Farther down the stream widened. Here 
the wind had swept the snow clear of the ice» and it 
was as smooth as a piece of glass, broken only by an 
occasional bowlder sticking above the surface. A 
heavy wind blew in our backs and carried the komatik 
before it r.t a terrific pace, with the dogs racing to keep 
out of the way. Sometimes we were carried sidewisCf 
sometimes stem first, but seldom right end foremost. 
Lively work was necessary to prevent being wrecked 
upon the rocks, and occasionally we did turn over, when 
a bowlder was struck side on. 

There were several steep down grades. Before de- 
scending one of the first of these a line was attached to 
the rear end of the komatik and Will asked Easton to 
hang on to it and hold back, to keep the komatik 
straight. There was no foothold for him, however, on 
the smooth surface of the ice, and Easton found that 
he could not hold back as directed. The momentum 
was considerable, and he was afraid to let go for fear 
of losing his balance on the slippery ice, and so, wild- 
eyed and erect, he slid along, clinging for dear life to 
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the line. Pretty soon be managed to attain a sitting 
posture, and with his legs spread before him, but still 
holding desperately on, he skimmed along after the 
komatik. The next and last evolution was a "belly- 
gutter" position. This became too strenuous for him, 
however, and the line was jerked out of his hands. I 
was afraid he might have been injured on a rock, but 
my anxiety was soon relieved when I saw him running 
along the shore to overtake the komatik where it had 
been stopped to wait for him below. 

This gulch was exceedingly narrow, with mountains, 
lofty, rugged and grand rising directly from the 
stream's bank, some of them attaining an altitude of 
five thousand feet or more. At one point they squeezed 
the brook through a pnss only ten feet in width, with 
perpendicular walls towering high above our heads on 
cither aide. This place is known to the Hudson's Bay 
Company people as "The Porch." 

In the afternoon Peter caught his foot in a crevice, 
and the komatik jammed him with such force that he 
narrowly escaped a broken leg and was crippled for 
the rest of the journey. Early in the afternoon we were 
on salt water ice, and at two o'clock sighted Nachvak 
Post of the Hudson's Bay Company, and at half past 
four were hospitably welcomed by Mrs. Ford, the wife 
of George Ford, the agent. 

This was Saturday, January twentieth. Since the 

previous Tuesday morning we had had no fire to warm 

ourselves by and had been living chiefly on hard-tack, 
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and the comfort and luxury of the Post sitting rooni» 
with the hot supper of arctic hare that came in due 
course, were appreciated. Mr. Ford had gone south 
with Dr. Mihie to Davis Inlet Post and was not expected 
back for a week, but Mrs. Ford and her son Solomon 
Ford, who was in charge during his father's absence, did 
everything possible for our comfort. 

The injury to Peter's leg made it out of the question 
for him to go on with us, and we therefore found it 
necessary to engage another team to carry us to Ramah, 
the first of the Moravian missionary stations on our 
route of travel, and this required a day's delay at 
Nachvak, as no Eskimos could be seen that night. The 
Fords offered us every assistance in securing drivers, 
and went to much trouble on our behalf. Solomon per- 
sonally took it upon himself to find dogs and drivers 
for us, and through his kindness arrangements were 
made with two Eskimos, Taikrauk and Nikartok by 
name, who agreed to furnish a team of ten dogs and be 
on hand early on Monday morning. I considered my- 
self fortunate in securing so large a team, for the seal 
hunt had been bad the previous fall and the Eskimos 
had therefore fallen short of dog food and had killed 
a good many of their dogs. I should not have been so 
ready with my self-congratulation had I seen the dogs 
that we were to have. 

Nachvak is the most God-forsaken place for a trading 
post that I have ever seen. Wherever you look bare 
rocks and towering mountains stare you in the face; 
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Dovhen is thm a tree or shrub of any kind to relieve 
the rock-bouiMl c)e«(^*tioa, and every bit of fuel has to 
be bnw^t in during the summer by steamer. They 
h«TT evml, but eTcn the wood to kindle tht coal is im- 
ported. The Eskiiooe nece&sarily use stone lamps in 
which seal aH u burned to heat their igloos. The Fords 
h«»e li*wJ here for a quarter of a century, but now the 
Compwty U ahaodoning the Post as unprofitable and 
tbej mn to be tnnsferrcd to some other quarter. 

"God bum bow lonely it is sometimes," Mrs. Ford 
•aid to ne, "aad bow gUd I'll be if wc go where there's 
Mine one besides jost greasy heathen Eskimos to see." 

The MoniTian mission at Killenek, a station three 
dan* traTvl to the northward, on Cape Chidley, has de- 
flecied aonte of the former trade from Nachvak and the 
Ramah statkn more of it. until but twenty-seven £s- 
kitnos now remain at Xachrak. 

Earlj oo Monday morning not only our two Eskimos 
appeared, but the entire Eskimo population, even the 
women witfa faalues in their boods, to see us off. The 
ten-dog team that I had congratulated myself so 
proodly upon securing proved to be the most misendile 
aggr^ation of dogskin and bones I had ever seen, and 
in ao horribly emaciated a condition that had there been 
any possible way of doing without them I should have 
declined to permit them to haul our komatik. How- 
ever I bad no choice, as no other dogs were to be had, 
and at six o'clock — more than two hours before day- 
break — ^we said farewell to good Mrs. Ford and her 
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family and started forward with our caravan of fol- 
lowers. 

We took what is known as the ^outside** route, turn- 
ing right out toward the mouth of the bay. By this 
route it is fully forty miles to Ramah. By a short 
cut overland, which is not so level, the distance is only 
about thirty miles, but our Eskimos chose the level 
course, as it is doubtful whether their excuses for dogs 
could have hauled the komatik over the hills on the short 
cut. An hour after our start we passed a collection 
of snow igloos, and all our following, after shaking 
hands and repeating, ^kusi,** left us — all but one man, 
Korganuk by name, who decided to honor us with his 
society to Ramah ; so we had three Eskimos insti^ad of 
the more than sufficient two. 

Though the traveling was fairly good the poor 
starved dogs crawled along so slowly that with a jog 
trot we easily kept in advance of them, and not even 
the extreme cruelty of the heathen drivers, who beat 
them sometimes unmercifully, could induce them to do 
better. I remonstrated with the human brutes on sev- 
eral occasions, but they pretended not to understand 
me, smiling blandly in return, and making unintelligible 
responses in Eskimo. 

Before dawn the sky clouded, and by the time we 
reached the end of the bay and turned southward across 
the neck, toward noon, it began to snow heavily. This 
capped the climax of our troubles and I questioned 
whether our team would ever reach our destination 
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with this added impediment of soft, new snow to plow- 
through. 

From the first the snow fell thick and fast. Then 
the wind rose, and with every moment grew in velocitv, 
I BOon realized that we were caught under the worst 
possible conditions in the throes of a Labrador winter 
storm — the kind of storm that has cost so many natire 
travelers on that bleak coast their lives. 

We wore now on the ice again beyond the neck. Per- 
pendicular, clifflike walls shut us off from retreat to 
the land and there was not a possiblity of shelter At%j- 
where. Previous snows had found no lodgment into 
banks, and an igloo could not be built. Our throats were 
parched with thirst, but there was no water to drink and 
nowhere a stick of wood with which to build a fire to 
melt snow. The dogs were lying down in harness and 
crying with distress, and the Eskimos had continually 
to kick them into renewed efforts. On we trudged, on 
and endlessly on. We were stilt far from our goal. 

All of us, even the Eskimos, were utterly weary. 
Finally frequent stops were necessary to rest the poor 
toiling brutes, and we were glad to take advantage of 
each opportunity to throw ourselves at full length on the 
snow-covered ice for a moment's repose. Sometimes 
we would walk ahead of the komatik and lie down until 
it overtook us, frequently falling asleep in the brief 
interim. Now and again an Eskimo would look into my 
face and repeat, "Oksunae" (be strong), and I would 
encourage him in the same way. 
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DarkneM fell thick and black. No signs of land were 
visible — nothing but the whirling, driving, pitiless snow 
around us and the ice under our feet. Sometimes one 
of us would stumble on a hummock and fall, then rise 
again to resume the mechanical plodding. I wondered 
sometimes whether we were not going right out to sea 
and how long it would be before we should drop into open 
water and be swallowed up. My faculties were too 
benumbed to care much, and it was just a calculation 
in which I had no particular but only a passive interest. 

The thirst of the snow fields is most agonizing, and 
can only be likened to the thirst of the desert. The 
snow around you is tantalizing, for to eat it does not 
quench the thirst in the slightest ; it aggravates it. If 
I ever longed for water it was then. 

Hour after hour passed and the night seemed inter- 
minable. But somehow we kept going, and the poor 
crying brutes kept going. All misery has its ending, 
howe%'er, and ours ended when I least looked for it. Un- 
expectedly the dogs* pitiful cries changed to gleeful 
howls and they visibly increased their eflTorts. Then 
Korganuk put his face close to mine and said : ^^laniah ! 
Ramah T* and quite suddenly we stopped before the big 
mission bouse at Ramah. 
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The dogB had stopped within a dozen feet of the build- 
ing, but it was barely distinguishable through the thick 
clouds of smothering snow which the wind, risen to a 
terrific gale, swirled aroand us a» it swept down in stag- 
gering gusts from the invisible hills above. A light 
filtered dimly through one of the frost-encrusted win- 
dows, and I tapped loudly upon the glass. 

At first there was no response, but after repeated rap- 
pings some one moved within, and in a moment the door 
opened and a voice called to us, "Come, come out of the 
snow. It is a nasty night," Without further pre- 
liminaries we stepped into the shelter of the broad, com- 
fortable hall. Holding a candle above his head, and 
peering at us through the dim light that it cost, waa a 
short, stockily built, bearded man in his shirt sleeres and 
wearing hairy sealskin trousers and boots. To him I 
introduced myself and Easton, and he, in turn, told us 
that he was the Reverend Paul Schmidt, the missionary 
in charge of the station. 

Mr, Schmidt's astonishment at our unexpected ap- 
pearance at midnight and in such a storm 'vaa only 
equaled by his hospitable welcome. His broken 'Bag- 
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lish sounded sweet indeed, inTiting us to throw off our 
snow-covered garments. He ushered us to a neat room 
on the floor above, struck a match to a stove already 
charged with kindling wood and coal, and in five minutes 
after our entrance we were listening to the music of a 
crackling flre and warming our chilled selves by its 
increasing beat. 

Our host was most solicitous for our every comfort 
He hurried in and out, and by the time we were thor- 
oughly warmed told us supper was ready and asked 
us to his living room below, where Mrs. Schmidt had 
spread the table for a hot meal. Each mission house 
has a common kitchen and a common dining room, and 
besides having the use of these the separate families are 
each provided with a private living room and a sleep- 
ing room. 

It is not pleasant to be routed out of bed in the mid- 
dle of the night, but these good missionaries assured us 
that it was really a pleasure to them, and treated us 
like old friends whom they were overjoyed to see. '^ell, 
welK** said Mr. Schmidt, again and again, ^it is very 
good for you to come. I am very glad that you came to- 
night, for now we shall have company, and you shall 
stay with us until the weather is fine again for traveling, 
and we will talk English together, which is a pleasure 
for me, for I have almost forgotten my English, with no 
one to talk it to.** 

It was after two o'clock when we went to bed, and I 
verily believe that Mr. Schmidt would have talked all 
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had it not been for our hard day's work and evi- 
dent need of rest. 

When we arose in the morning the storm was still 
blowing with nnahatfd fury. We had breakfast with 
Mr. Schmidt in his private apartment and were later 
introduced to Mr. Karl Filsehke, the storekeeper, and 
his wife, who, like the Schmidts, were most hospitable 
and kind. At all of the Moravian missions, with the 
excepticm of Killinek ^down to Chidley," and Makkovik, 
the farthest station ^p south,** there is, besides the 
missionary, who devotes himself more particularly to the 
spiritual needs of his people, a storekeeper who looks 
after their material welfare and assists in conducting 
the meetings. 

In Labrador these missions are largely, though by no 
means wholly, self-supporting. Furs and blubber are 
taken from the Eskimos in exchange for goods, and 
the profits resulting from their sale in Europe are 
applied toward the expense of maintaining the stations. 
They own a small steamer, which brings the supplies 
from London every summer and takes away the year's 
accumulation of fur and oil. Since the first permanent 
establishment was erected at Nain, over one hundred 
and fifty years ago, they have followed this trade. 

During the day I visited the store and blubber house, 
where Eskimo men and women were engaged in cutting 
seal blubber into small slices and pounding these with 
heavy wooden mallets. The pounded blubber is placed 
in zinc vats, and, when the summer comes, exposed in 
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the Tats to the sun^s heat, which renders out a fine white 
oil. This oil is put into casks and shipped to the trade. 

In the depth of winter seal hunting is impossible, and 
during that season the Elskimo families gather in huts, 
or igloosoaks, at the mission stations. There are sixty- 
nine of these people connected with the Ramah station 
and I visited them all with Mr. Schmidt. Their huts 
were heated with stone lamps and seal oil, for the coun- 
try is bare of wood. The fuel for the mission bouse is 
brought from tlie South by the steamer. 

The Eskimos at Ramah and at the stations south are 
all supposed to be Christians, but naturally they still 
retain many of the traditional beliefs and superstitions 
of their people. They will not live in a house where a 
death has occurred, lK*lieving that the spirit of the 
departed will liaunt the place. If the building is worth 
it, they take it down and set it up again somewhere 
else. 

Not long ago the wife of one of the Eskimos was taken 
seriouslv ill, and became delirious. Her husband and 
his neighbors, deciding that she was possessed of an evil 
spirit, tied her down and left her, until finally she died, 
uncared for and alone, from cold and lack of nourish- 
ment. This occurred at a distance from the station, 
and the missionaries did not learn of it until the woman 
was dead and bevond their aid. They are most kind in 
their ministrations to the sick and needy. 

Once Dr. Grenfcll visited Ramah and exhibited to the 
astonished Eskimos some stereopticon views — photo- 
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graphs that he had taken there in a previous year. It 
so happened that one of the pictures was that of an old 
woman who had died since the photo^aph was made, 
and when it appeared upon the screen terror struck the 
hearts of the simple-minded people. They believed it 
was her spirit returned to earth, and for a long time 
afterward imagined that they saw it floating about at 
night, visiting the woman's old haunts. 

The daily routine of the mission station is most 
methodical. At seven o'clock in the morning a bell calls 
the servants to their duties; at nine o'clock it rings 
again, granting a half hour's rest; at a quarter to 
twelve a third ringing sends them to dinner; they re- 
turn at one o'clock to work imtil dark. Every night at 
five o'clock the bell summons them to religious service 
in the chapel, where worship is conducted in Eskimo 
by either the missionary or the storekeeper. The 
women sit on one side, the men on the other, and are 
always in their seats before the last tone of the bell dies 
out. I used to enjoy these services exceedingly — 
watching the eager, expectant faces of the people as 
thev heard the lesson taught, and their hearty singing 
of the hymns in Eskimo made the evening hour a most 
interesting one to me. 

It is a busy life the missionary leads. From morn- 
ing until night he is kept constantly at work, and in 
the night his rest is often broken by calls to minister to 
tho sick. He is the father of his flock, and his people 
never hesitate to call for his help and advice ; to him all 
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their troubles and disagreements are referred for a 
wise adjustment. 

I am free to say that prerious to meeting them upoo 
their field of labor I looked upon the work of these mis- 
sionaries with indifference, if not disfavor, for I had 
been led to believe that they were accomplishing little 
or nothing. But now I have seen, and I know of what 
incalculable value the services are that they are render- 
ing to the poor, benighted people of this coast. 

They practically renounce the world and their home 
ties to spend their lives, until they are too old for 
further service or their health breaks down, in their 
Heaven-inspired calling, surrounded by people of a 
different race and language, in the most barren, God- 
cursed land in the world. 

When their children reach the age of seven years they 
must send them to the church school at home to be edu- 
cated. Very often parent and child never meet again. 
This is, as many of them told me, the greatest sacrifice 
they are called upon to make, but they realize that it is 
for the best good of the child and their work, and they 
do not murmur. What heroes and heroines these men 
and women are ! One must admire and honor them. 

There were some little ones here at Ramah who used 
to climb upon my knees and call me '^Uncle,** and kiss 
me gocnl morning and good night, and I learned to 
love tliein. My recollections of these days at Ramah 
are pleasant ones. 

Philippus Inglavina and Ludwig Alasua, two Eski- 
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inoa, were engaged to hold themselves in readiness witii 
Iheir team of twelve dogs for a bright and early start 
for Hebron on the first clear morning, Ou the fourth 
morning nfter our arrival they announced that the 
weather was sufficiently cleai- for them to find their 
way over the hilla, Mrs. Schmidt and Mrs. Filsehke 
fillet) an earthen jug with hot coffee and wrapped it, 
with some sandwiches, in a bearskin to keep from freez- 
ing for a few hours; sufficient wood to boil the kettle 
that night and the next morning was lashed with our 
baggage on the komatik ; the Eskimos each received the 
daily ration of a plug of tobacco and a bos of matches, 
which they demand when traveling, and then we said 
good-by and started. The komatik was loaded with 
Eskimos, and the rest of the native population trailed 
after us on foot. It is tlie custom on tJie coast for the 
people to accompany a kojoAtik slArting on a journey 
for some distance from the station. 

The wind, which had died nearly out in the night, 
was rising again. It was directly in our teeth and 
shifting the loose snow unpleasantly. We had not gone 
far when one of the trailing Eskimos came running 
after us and shouting to our driver to atop. We halted, 
and when he overtook us he called the attention of Fhil- 
ippus to a high mountain known as Attanuek (the 
King), whose peak was nearly hidden by drifting snow. 
A consultation decided them that it would be dangerous 
to attempt the passes that day, and to our chagrin the 
Eskimos turned the dogs back to the station. 
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The next rooming Attanuek's head was clear, the wind 
was light, the atmosphere bitter cold, and we were off 
in good season. We soon reached ^^Lamson*s Hill,*' 
rising three thousand feet across our path, and shortly 
after daylight began the wearisome ascent, helping the 
dogs haul the komatik up steep places and wallowing 
through deep snow banks. Before noon one of our dogs 
gave out, and we had to cut him loose. An hour later 
we met George Ford on his way home to Nachvak from 
Davis Inlet, and some Eskimos with a team from the 
Hebron Mission, and from this latter team we borrowed 
a dog to take the place of the one that we had lost. 
Ford told us that his leader had gone mad that morning 
and he had been compelled to shoot it. He also in- 
formed me that wolves had followed him all the way from 
Okak to Hebron, mingling with his dogs at night, but 
at Hebron had left his trail. 

At three o'clock we reached the summit of Lamson*s 
Hill and began the perilous descent, where only the most 
expert maneuvering on the part of the Eskimos saved 
our komatik from being smashed. In nuuiy places we 
had to let the sledge down over steep places, after first 
removing the dogs, and it was a good while after dark 
when we reached the bottom. Then, after working the 
komatik over a mile of rough bowlders from which the 
wind had swept the snow, we at length came upon 
the sea ice of Saglak Bay, and at eight o'clock drew 
up at an igloosoak on an island several miles from the 
mainland. 
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neighborhood of Hamilton Inlet and south. They are 
brought north by the miMionaries to use for dog food 
when traveling in the winter, as they are more easily 
packed on the komatik than seal meat. The Eskimos 
are exceedingly fond of these dried fish, and they ap- 
pealed to our men as too great a delicacy to waste upon 
the dogs. Therefore when feeding time came, seal 
blubber, of which there was an abundant supply in the 
igloo, fell to the lot of the animals, while our drirers 
and hosts appropriated the caplin to themselTes. The 
bag of fish was placed in the center, with a dish of raw 
seal fat alongside, with the men, women and children 
surrounding it, and they were still banqueting upon the 
fish and fat when I, weary with traveling, fell asleep 
in my bag. 

It was not yet dark the next erening when we came 
in sight of the Eskimo village at the Hebron mission, 
and the whole population of one hundred and eighty 
people and two hundred dogs, the former shouting, the 
latter howling, turned out to greet us. Several of the 
young men, fleeter of foot than the others, ran out on 
the ice, and when they had come near enough to see who 
we were, turned and ran back again ahead of our dogs, 
shouting ^Kablunot! KablunotP' (outlanders), and so, 
in the midst of pandemonium, we drew into the sta- 
tion, and received from the missionaries a most cordial 
welcome. 

Here I was fortunate in securing for the next eighty 
miles of our journey an Eskimo with an 
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Okak, t«o daTs* ttmni south of HebrcHi, with a popu- 
kticn of three handred and twentj-oine, is the largest 
V-Jtmh Tilla^ bi I^Jbrador and an important statioa 
t)£ the MoraTian missknaries. Besides the chapel, liv- 
ing apartments and store of the mission a neat, well- 
organiied little hospital has just been opened by than 
and placed in charge of Dr. S. Hutt<m, an English phy- 
sician. Yoang, capable and with every prospect of 
soccess at home, be and his charming wife have resigned 
all to come to the dreary Labrador and give thdr lives 
and efforts to the uplifting of this bit of benighted 
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We were entertained by the doctor and Mrs. Hutton 
and found them most delightful people. The only other 
member of the hospital corps was Miss S. Francis, a 
young woman who has prepared herself as a trained 
nurse to give her life to the service. I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit with Dr. Hutton several of the Eskimo 
dwellings, and was struck hy their cleanliness and the 
great advance toward civilization these people have made 
over their northern kinsmen. We had now reached a 
section where timber grows, and some of the houses 
were quite pretentious for the frontier — well furnished, 
of two or three rooms, and far superior to many of the 
homes of the outer coast breeds to the south. This, of 
course, is the visible result of the century of Moravian 
labors. Here I engaged, with th6 aid of the mission- 
aries, Paulus Avalar and Boas Anton with twelve dogs 
to go with us to Nain, and after one day at Okak our 
march was resumed. 

It is a hundred miles from Okak to Nain and on the 
way the Kiglapait Mountain must be crossed, as the 
Atlantic ice outside is liable to be shattered at any time 
should an easterly gale blow, and there is no possible 
retreat and no opportunity to escape should one be 
caught upon it at such a time, as perpendicular cliiTs 
rise sheer from the sea ice here. 

We had not reached the summit of the Kiglapait 
when night drove us into camp in a snow igloo. The 
Eskimos here are losing the art of snow-house building, 
and this one was very poorly constructed, and with a 
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temperature of thirty or forty degrees below zen 
cold and imcomfortablc. 

When we turned into our sleeping bags Paulus, who 
coutd talk a few words of Englisb, remarked to me: 
"Clouds say big snow maybe. Here very bad. No dog 
feed. We go early," and pointing to my watch face 
indicated that we should start at midnight. At eleven 
o'clock I heard him and BoaB get up and go out. Half 
an hour later they came back with a kettle of hot tea 
and we had breakfast. Then the two Eskimos, by 
candlelight read aloud in their language a form of 
worship and sang a hymn. All along the coast between 
Hebron and Makkovik I found morning and evening 
worship and grace before and after meals a regular 
institution with the Eskimos, whose religious training 
is carefully looked after by the Moravians. 

By midnight our koniatik was packed. "Ooisht! 
ooisht !" started the dogs forward as the first feathery 
flakes of the threatened storm fell lazily down. Not a 
breath of wind was stirring and no sound broke the 
ominous silence of the night save the crunch of our feet 
on the snow and the voice of the driver urg^g oa the 
dogs. 

Boas went ahead, leading the team on the truL Pres- 
ently he halted and shouted back that be could not make 
out the landmarks in the now thickening snow. Then 
we circled about until an old track was found and went 
on again. Time and again this maneuver was repeated. 
The snow now began to fall heavily and the wind rose. 
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No further sign of the track could be discorered and 
short halts were niadc while Paulus examined mj com- 
pass to get his bearings. 

Finally the summit of the Kiglapait was reached, and 
the descent was more rapid. At one place on a sharp 
down grade the dogs started on a run and we jumped 
upon the komatik to ride. Moving at a rapid pace the 
team, dimly visible ahead, suddenly disappeared. Paulus 
rolled off the komatik to avoid going over the ledge 
ahead, but the rest of us had no time to jump, and a 
moment later the bottom fell out of our track and we 
felt ourselves dropping through space. It was a fall 
of only fifteen feet, but in the night it seemed a hundred. 
Fortunately we landed on soft snow and no harm was 
done, but we had a good shaking up. 

The storm grew in force with the coming of daylight. 
Forging oo through the driving snow we reached the 
ocean ice early in the forenoon and at four o'clock in 
the afternoon the shelter of an Eskimo hut. 

The storm was so severe the next morning that our 
Eskimos said to venture out in it would probably mean 
to get lost, but before noon the wind so far abated that 
we started. 

The snow fell thickly all day, the wind began to rise 
again, and a little after four oVlock the real force of 
the gale struck us in one continued, terrific sweep, and 
the snow blew so thick that we nearly smothered. The 
temperature was thirty degrees below sero. We could 
not see the length of the komatik. We did not dare kt 
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go of it, fur baA m }«p«rHted ourselves a half dozen 
janb w iihoakl c«rt«m!y have been lost. 

Somebov the instiiict& of drivers and do^, guided 
hj ihc hkod of m good Pitnndence, led u$ to the mission 
iMHiM at Naio, wbicfa «rc rcKched at five oVIock and ircre 
anrwbetmcd by the kindness of the Moravians, This 
is tb« Morsriao headquarters in Labrador, and the 
B)«bop. Right Re\-erend A. Martin, with his aids, Is 
in charge. 

It »■» SaturdAT ni^t when we reached Nain, and 
StrndsT was spent here while we secured new drivers and 
dogs and wailid for lite storm to blow over. 

EveTT on* wa« so cordial and hospitable Ihat I almost 
regretted the ti«c«fi6ity of leaving on Monday morning. 
The day waa cxecssirely cold and a head wind froze 
cbreks and noses and rcfjuired an almost constant 
application of the hand to thaw them out and pre- 
TQnt than from freezing permanently. Easton even 
frosted his elbow through Itis heavy clothing of rein- 
deer skin. 

During the sectMid day from Nain we met Mission- 
ary Christian Schmitt returning from a visit to the 
natives farther south, and on the ice had a half hour's 
chat 

That evening we reached Davis Inlet Post of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and spent the night with Mr. 
Guy, the agent, and the following morning headed 
southward again, passed Cape Harrigan, and in another 
two days reached Hopedale Missitm, where we arrived 
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juHt (&hcacl of one of the fierce storiiih ' so f reciuent here 
at thiH MeaHon of the year, which held uh prisoners from 
Thursday night until Monday* morning. Two days 
later wc pulled in at Makkovik, the last station of the 
Moravians on our southern trail. 

> Since wntinff the above I have learned that a half-breed whom I 
met at Davin InlH, hit wife and a >'ouiik native left that |Miint for Hope- 
dale just after !!■• were cwertaken by thin iitnnn. luit their wa^, and 
wrrr imibakiljr orctrome bv the etcmcnti. Their dofp ale the bodiei and 
a week later rrtumed, wcU f ed, to Darii Inlet Dr. Grenfdl found the 
booci in the qiriqg. 
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We h»d now reached an English-speaking country ; that 
is, A ftection where every one talked understandable 
EnRlish. though at the some time nearly every one 
wtis ranvcrxnnt with tlie Eskimo language. 

All down the coast we had been fortunate in securing 
dog* iind drivers with little trouble through the inter- 
vention of the miasiooaries ; but at Makkovik dogs were 
scarce, and it wcmed for a time as though we were 
stranded hen-, but finally, with missionary Townle3r*8 
aid I engaged an old Eskimo named Martin TuktusinI 
to go with us to Rigolet. When I looked at Martin's 
dogs, however, I saw at once that they were not equal 
to the journey, unaided. Neither had I much faith 
in Martin, for he was an old man who had nearly 
reached the end of his usefulness. 

A day was lost in vainly looking around for additional 
d<>gs, and then Mr. Townley generously loaned ua his 
team and driver to help us on to Big Bight, fifteen miles 
away, where be thought we might get dogs to supple- 
ment Martin's. 

At Big Bight we found a miserable hut* where the 
peopk were indescribably poor and dirty. A team was 
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caf[Kged ftftcr some drU; to cmrry u« to Tiihialuk* 
tbirtjr miles fartlwr on our Journey, which plmce we 
reached the following day st eWrn o'rlock. 

Then IB ■ tingk- hovrl nt TiNhiiiluk. occupied bj two 
brotbcni — John nnd Sain <?ovc — and their liater. Their 
only food wu flour, and • limitnl quantity of that. 
KTra tm and molasacf, uiually found amongst the 
"livyercs" ( liTc-lwres) of the coast, were lacking. S«m 
was only too glad of the opportunity to earn a few 
doUars, and was oigagrd with his tnun to jtnn force* 
with Martin as far a* Rigold. 

There are two routes from Tishialuk to Rjgolet. One 
is the "Big Nrck" route over the hills, and much shorter 
than the otlicr, which is known as the outside route, 
though it also croasca a wide neck of land inside of Cape 
Harrison, mrling nt Pottli-'s Bay on Hamilton Inlet. 
It was my intention to take the Big Neck trail, but 
Harthi strenuously opposed it on the ground that it 
passed over high hills, was much more difficult, and the 
probabilities of getting lost slwuld ■ slomi occur were 
much gnater by that route tlian hy tl>r other. His 
objections prrrailed, and upon the afternoon of the day 
after our arriral Sam was ready, and in a gale of wind 
w» nut down on the ie« to Tom Brom6cld*s cabin at Tilt 
Cove, that we might be ready to make on early start for 
Pottle's Bay the following fooming, as the whfile day 
would be needed to cross the neck of land tu Pottle's 
Bay and the nearest shelter beyond. 

Ton is a prosperous and ambitious hunter, and is 
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bUlj wdHi^J o M ft goal cm Ae Labnidor. Wb one- 
mw ^poy cduforlibH and he troited us to 
hunifi B it madk m buttirt auurmftUid^ and 
nroor Ihl 

fNnin§ Aft eiamm lie dBqplejed to me the tkm of a 
luge velf frfcidh he had killed a tew daji before^ and 
told « ffe alniy of ffe kaBBg. 

^ iMie awqTff fbtj^ idated he^ *HrP th' doge, savin' 
irfcidh I iHEtei t» bne^ 'tondiB* njr f OS trape. The 
(aeaid^g hie wife) were akne wT the young 
b tte effuin \aflemocMi) her hears a ngpitin' 
of dogs ealrfdit aa^ thiaKa* one of the team was broke 
aa^ nm hame^ she atarts to go out to beat the 
aa^ pit a slop to As B^OmK But lookin* out 
int beioae she goes» what does she see bat the wolf 
that owned that 8km» and right handy to the door he 
were, toa He were a big diyil, as you sees, sir. She 
were scared. Her tries to take down the rifle — the one 
as is there on the pegs, sir. The wolf and the dog be 
now fightin' agin* the door, and she thinks they's handy 
to breakin* in, and it makes her a bit shaky in the hands, 
and she makes a slip and the rifle he goes off bang! 
makin* that hole there marrin' the timber above the 
windy. Thm the wolf he goes off too ; he be scared at 
the shootin*. When I comes home she tells me, and I 
lays fur the beast. Twere the next day and I were in 
the bouse when I hears the dogs fightin' and I peers out 
the windy, and there I sees the wolf fightin' wi' the 
dogs, quite handy by the house. Well, sir, I just giU 
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the rifle down and goes out, and when the dogs sees me 
thej runs and leaves the wolf, and I up and knocks he 
over wi* a bullet, and there^s his skin, worth a good four 
dollars, for he be an extra fine one, sir.'* 

We sat up late tliat night listening to Tom*s stories. 

The next morning was leaden gray, and promised 
snow. With the hope of reaching Pottle's Bay before 
dark we started forward early, and at one o'clock in the 
afternoon were in the soft snow of the spruce-covered 
neck. Traveling was very bad and progress so slow 
that darkness found us still amongst the scrubby firs. 
Martin and I walked ahead of the dogs, making a path 
and cutting away the growth where it was too thick to 
permit the passage of the teams. 

Martin was guiding us by so circuitous a path that 
finally I began to Kuspect he had lost his way, and, call- 
ing a halt, suggested that we had better make a shelter 
and stop until daylight, particularly as the snow was 
now falling. When you are lost in the bush it is a 
good rule to stop where you are until you make cer- 
tain of your course. Martin in this instance, however, 
seemed very positive that we were going in the right 
direction, though off the usual trail, and he said that in 
another hour or so we would certainly come out and find 
the salt-water ice of Hamilton Inlet. So after an argu- 
ment I agreed to proceed and trust in his assurances. 

Flaston, who was driving the rear team, was com- 
pletely tired out with the exertion of steering the koma- 
tik through the brush and untangling the dogs, which 
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neemed to take a. delight in spreading out and getting 
their traces fast around tJie numerous small trees, and 
I went to the rear to relieve him for a time from the 
exhausting work. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the morning when we at 
length came upon the ice of a brook which Martin 
admitted he had never seen before and confessed that he 
was completely lost. I ordered a. halt at once until day- 
light. We drank some cold water, ate some hard-tack 
and then stretched our sleeping bags upon the snow and, 
all of us weary, lay down to let the drift cover us while 
we slept. 

At dawn we were up, and with a bit of jerked venison 
in my liand to serve for breakfast, I left the others to 
latil] the load on the komatiks and follow me and started 
on ahead. I tiEid walked but half a mile when I came 
upon the rough hummocks of the Inlet ice. Before nwBi 
we found shelter from the now heavily driving snow- 
storm in a livyere's hut and here remained until the 
following morning. 

Just beyond this point, in crossing a neck of land, we 
came upon a small hut and, as is usual on the Labrador, 
stopped for a moment. The people of the coast always 
expect travelers to stop and have a cup of tea with them, 
and feel that they have been slighted if this is not done. 
Here I found a widow named Newell, whom I knew, and 
her two or three small children. It was a miserable hut, 
without even the ordinary comforts of the poorer coast 
cabins, only one side of the earthen floor partially 
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covered with rough boards, and the people destitute of 
food. Mrs. Newell told roe that the other livjerct 
were giving her what little thej had to eat, and bad 
saved thero during the winter from actual starvation. 
I had some hardtack and tea in m j *^grub bag,** and 
these I left with her. 

Two days later we pulled in at Rigokt and were 
greeted bj mj friend Fraser. It was almost like get- 
ting home again, for now I was on old, familiar ground. 
A good budget of letters that had come during the pre- 
vious suouner awaited us and how eagerly we read them ! 
This was the first communication we had received from 
our home folks since the previous June and it was now 
February twenty-first. 

We rested with Fraser until the twenty-third, and then 
with Mark Pallesser, a Groswater Bay Eskimo, turned in 
to Northwest River where Stanton, upon coming from 
the interior, had remained to wait for our return that 
he might join us for the balance of the journey out. 
The going was fearful and snowshoeing in the heavy 
snow tiresome. It required two days to reach Mulligan, 
where we spent the night with skipper Tom Blake, one 
of my good old friends, and at Tom*s we feasted oo the 
first fresh venison we had had since leaving the Ungava 
district. In the whole distance from Whale River not 
a caribou had been killed during the winter by any one, 
while in the previous winter a single hunter at Davis 
Inlet shot in one day a hundred and fifty, and only 
ceased then because he had no more ammunition. Tom 
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had killed three or four, and south of this point I 
learned of a Imnler now and then getting one. 

Northwest River was reached on Monday, February 
twenty-sixth, and we took Cotter by complete surprise, 
for he had not expected us for another month. 

The day after our arrival Stanton came to the Post 
from a cabin three miles above, where he had been Uving 
alone, and he wan delighted to see us. 

The iumhermni at Muddy Lake, twenty miles away, 
heard of our arrival and sent do«Ti a special messenger 
with a large addition to the mail which I was carrying 
out and which had been growing steadily in bulk with 
its accumulations at every station. 

This is the stormiest season of the year in Labrador, 
and weather conditions were such that it was not until 
Marcli sixth tliat we were permitted to resume our 
journey homeward. 
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CHAPTER XXrV 

THE END OF THE LONG TRAIL 

The storm left the ice coyered with a depth of soft 
snow into which the dogs sank deep and hauled the 
komatik with diiRculty. Snowshoeing^ too, was unusu- 
ally hard The day we left Northwest River (Tuesday, 
March sixth) the temperature rose above the freezing 
point, and when it froze that night a thin crust formed, 
through which our snowshoes broke, adding very ma- 
terially to the labor of walking — and of course it was 
all walking. 

As the days lengthened and the sun asserting his 
power, pushed higher and higher above the horizon, the 
glare upon the white expanse of snow dazzled our eyes, 
and we had to put on smoked glasses to protect our- 
selves from snow-blindness. Even with the glasses our 
driver, Mark, became partially snow-blind, and when, 
on the evening of the third day after leaving North- 
west River, we reached his home at Karwalla, an Eskimo 
settlement a few miles west of Rigolet, it became neces- 
sary for us to halt until he was sufficiently recovered to 
enable him to travel again. 

Here we met some of the Eskimos that had been con- 
nected with the Eskimo village at the World*s Fair at 
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Chiosgo^ in '19UL Muji MuVb wife^ warn one of die 
nnmber. She told mo of Inmng bon ezUbilid m far 
wort 00 PorUondt Qt^^gon, and I oaked: 

^^Ifaiy, arcn^ 70a diaoontantod hu%, nftar aaeing 
ao mndi of tlia woridP WoaIdn*t 70a Eka to ga 

^o^air,^ ahe anaworad. ^^Tk Una Iiera^ whm I 
baa pimty of eon^any. ^Tk too hna a o m a in tha 
Sbitaa, air."^ 

^'Biit joo ean*t gal tha good Udnga to aoft liara — tlie 
f mita and olfaar thinga/* I mriataL 

^ Ekaa tha orangea and appka lina^ lir— Imt tiiajr 
baa no aaal maat or dear^ maat in tha Statak** 

It una not until Toatday, Ifareb tinrtanUiy Ibree 
daya after wxr antral at Earwa]Ia» lliat Ifaik tbooj^ 
biniBelf quite aUe to proceed. The brief 'Hnild^ gaire 
place to intense cold and blustery, snowy weather. We 
pushed on toward West Bay, on the outer coast again, 
by the ^^Backway,'' an arm of Hamilton Inlet that ex- 
tends almost due east from Karwalla. 

At West Bay I secured fresh dogs to carry us on to 
Cartwrighty which I hoped to reach in one day more. 
But the going was fearfully poor, soft snow was drifted 
deep in the trail over Cape Porcupine, the ice in Tray- 
more was broken up by the gales, and this necessitated 
a long detour, so it was nearly dark and snowing hard 
when we at last reached the house of James Williams, 
at North River, just across Sandwich Bay from Cart- 
wright Post. The greeting I received was ao kindly 
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that I was not altogether disappointed at baring to 
spend the night here. 

**WeVe been expectin* jou all winter, sir,** said Mrs. 
WiUiams. ^When jou stopped two years ago you said 
you*d come some other time, and we knew you woukL 
*Tis fine to see you again, sir.** 

On the afternoon of March seventeenth we reached 
Cartwright Post of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
my friend Mr. Ernest Swaflield, the agent, and Mrs. 
SwafReld, who had been so kind to me on my former trip, 
gave us a cordial welcome. Here also I met Dr. Mum- 
ford, the resident physician at Dr. GrenfelPs mission 
hospital at Battle Harbor, who was on a trip along the 
coast visiting the sick. 

Another four days* delay was necessary at Cartwright 
before dogs could be found to carry us on, but with 
SwafReld*s aid I finally secured teams and we resumed 
our journey, stopping at night at the native cabins 
along the route. Much bad weather was encountered 
to retard us and I had difliculty now and again in secur- 
ing dogs and drivers. Many of the men that I had on 
my previous trip, when I brought Hubbard's body out 
to Battle Harbor, were absent hunting, but whenever 
I could find them they invariably engaged with me again 
to help me a stage upon the journey. 

From Long Pond, near Seal Islands, neither I nor 
the men I had knew the way (when I traveled down 
the coast on the former occasion my drivers took a route 
outside of Long Pond), and that afternoon we went 
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astray, and with no one to set us right wandered about 
upon the ice until long after diirk, looking for a hut at 
Whdle Bight, which was finally located bj the dogs 
Nmclling smoke and going to it. 

A little beyond Whale Bight we came upon a baj that 
1 recognized, and from that point I knew the trail and 
headed directly to Williams' Harbor, where I found 
John and James Russell, two of my old drivers, ready to 
take us on to Battle Harbor. 

At last, on the afternoon of March twenty-sixth we 
reached the hospital, and how good it seemed to be back 
almost within touch of civilization. It was here that I 
ended that long and dreary sledge journey with the 
last remains of dear old Hubbard, in the spring of 1904, 
and what a 6ood of recollections came to me as I stood 
in front of the hospital and looked again across the ice 
of St, Lewis Inlet! How well I remembered those weary 
days over there at Fox Harbor, watching the broka, 
heaving ice that separated me from Battle Island; the 
little boat that one day came into the ice and worked 
its way slowly through it until it reached us and took us 
to the hospital and the ship ; and how thankful I felt that 
I had reached here with my precious burden safe. 

Mrs. Mumford made us most welcome, and enter- 
tained me in the doctor's house, and was as good and 
kind as she could be. 

I must again express my appreciation of the truly 
wonderful work that Dr. Grenfell and his brave asso- 
ciates are carrying on amongst the people of this dreary 
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coast. Year after year they brave the hardships and 
dangers of sea and fog and winter storing that they may 
minister to the lowly and needy in the Master's name. 
It is a saying on the coast that **even the dogs know 
Dr. GrenfelK" and it is literally true» for his activities 
carry him everjrwhere and God knows what would become 
of some of the people if he were not there to look 
after them. His practice extends over a larger terri- 
tory than that of any other physician in the world, but 
the only fee he ever collects is the pleasure that comes 
with the knowledge of work well done. 

At Battle Harbor I was told by a trader that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to procure dogs to carry 
us up the Straits toward Quebec, and I was strongly ad- 
vised to end my snowshoc and dog journey here and 
wait for a steamer that was expected to come in April 
to the whaling station at Cape Charles, twelve miles 
away. This seemed good advice, for if we could get a 
steamer here within three weeks or so that would take us 
to St. Johns we should reach home probably earlier than 
we poasibly could by going to Quebec. 

There is a government coast telegraph line that fol- 
lows the north shore of the St. Lawrence from Quebec to 
Chiteau Bay, but the nearest office open at this time 
was at Red Bay, sixty-five miles from Battle Harbor, 
and I determined to go there and get into communica- 
tion with home and at the same time telegraph to Bow- 
ring Brothers in St. Johns and ascertain from them 
exactly when I might expect the whaling steamer. 
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William Murphy offered to carry me over with his 
toHin, and, leaving Stanton and Easton comfortably 
housed at Battle Harbor and both of them quite con- 
tent to end their dog traveling here, on the morning 
after my arrival Murphy and I made an early start 
for Red Bay. 

Except in the more sheltered places the bay ice had 
broken away along the Straits and we had to follow the 
rough ice barricades, BOtnetimes working inland up and 
down the rocky hills and steep grades. Before noon 
we passed Henley Harbor and the Devil's Dining Tabic 
— a basaltic rock formation — and a little later reached 
Chateau Bay and had dinner in a native house. Beyond 
this point there are cabins built at intervals of a few 
miles as shelter for the linemen when making repairs to 
the wire. We passed one of these at Wreck Cove to- 
ward evening, hut as a storm was threatening, pushed 
on to the next one at Green Bay, fifty-five miles from 
Battle Harbor. It was dark before we got there, and 
to reach the Bay we had to descend a steep hill. I shall 
never forget the ride down that hiH. It is very well to 
go over places like that when you know the way and 
what you are likely to bring up against, but I did not 
know the way and had to pin my faith blindly on Mur- 
phy, who had taken me over rotten ice during the day — 
ice that waved up and down with our weight and some- 
times broke behind us. My opinion of him was that he 
was a reckless devil, and when we began to descend that 
hill, five hundred feet to the bay ice, this opinion was 
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strcn^hcncd. I would have said uncompliinontarv 
things to him had time permitted. I expected anything 
to liappen. It looked in the night &s though a sheer 
precipice with a bottomless pit below was in front of us. 
Two drags were thrown over the komatik runners to 
hold us back, but in spite of them we went like a shot 
out of a gun, he on one side, I on the other, sticking our 
heels into the hard snow as we extended our legs ahead, 
trying our best to hold back and stop our wild progress. 
But, much to my surprise, when we got there, and I 
verily belie\'e to Murphy*s surprise also, we landed right 
side up at the bottom, with no bones broken. There 
were three men camped in the shack here, and we spent 
the night with them. 

Early the next day we reached Red Bay and the tele- 
graph oflSce. There are no words in the English lan- 
guage adequate to express my feelings of gratification 
when I heard the instruments clicking off the messages. 
It had been seventeen years since I had handled a tele- 
graph key — when I was a railroad telegrapher down in 
New England — and how I fondled that key, and what 
muftic the click of the sounder was to my ears ! 

My messages were soon sent, and then I sat down to 
wait for Wu* replies. 

The office was in the house of Thomas Moors, and he 
was good enough to invite me to stop with him while tn 
Red Bay. His daughter was the telegraph operator. 

The next day the answers to my telegrams came, and 
many messages from friends, and one from Bowring ft 
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; CoaipBny stating tliat no sleamiu- would be sent to Cape 
Cbarles. 1 liad been making inquiries here, however, in 
. Uk meantime, and learned that it was quite possible to 
■ Mcnre dogs and continue the journey up the north 
dun^ BO I was not greatly disappointed. I diepatchcd 
Ifurphj at once to Battle Harbor to bring on the other 
mKit waituig myself tit Red Bay for their coming, and 
,aol£Dg teams in readiness for an immediate departure 
'«1m& they should arrive. 

Hley "drove in at two o'clock on April fourth, and we 
left at once. On the morning of the sixth we passed 
:flmingh Blanc Sablon, the boundary line between New- 
'faondland and Canadian territory, and here I left tho 
Newfoundland letters from my mail bag. From this 
pciDt the majority of the natives are Acadians, and 
■peak only French. 

At Brsdor Bay I stopped to tde^raplu No apenUa 
was there, so I sent the message myself, left the nuwey 
on the desk and proceeded. 

Three days more tot^ us to St. Augustine Port <tf the 
Hudson's Bay Company, where we arrived in tlie morn- 
ing and accepted the hospitality of Burgess, tlie Agent 
Our old friends the Indians whom we met on oar in- 
land trip at Northwest River were here, and Jdw, who 
had eaten supper with us at our camp on the hill on the 
first portage, expressed great pleasure at meeting as, 
and had many questitms to ask about the country. 
They had failed in their deer hunt, and had caooe out 
half starved a week or so before, from the interior. 
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We did fifty miles on the eleventh, changing dogs at 
Harrington at noon and running on to Sealnet Core that 
night. Here we found more Indians who had just 
emerged from the interior, driven to the coast for food 
like those at St. Augustine as the result of their failure 
to find caribou. 

Two dajs later we reached the Post at Romain, and 
on the afternoon of April seventeenth reached Natash- 
quan and open water. Here I engaged passage on a 
small schooner — the first afioat in the St. Lawrence — to 
take us on to Eskimo Point, seventy miles farther, where 
the Quebec steamer. King Edward^ was expected to ar- 
rive in a week or so. That night we boarded the 
schooner and sailed at once. Into the sea I threw the 
clothes I had been wearing, and donned fresh ones. 
What a relief it was to be clear of the innumerable 
horde *V wee sma* beasties'* that had been my close com- 
panions all the way down from the Eskimo igloos in the 
North. I have wondered many times since whether 
those clothes swam ashore, and if they did what hap- 
pened to them. 

It was a great pleasure to be upon the water again, 
and see the shore slip past, and feel that no more snow- 
storms, no more bitter northern blasts, no more hungry 
days and nights were to be faced. 

Since June twenty-fifth, the day we dipped our pad- 
dles into the water of Northwest River and turned north- 
ward into the wastes of the great unknown wilderness^ 
eight hundred miks had been traversed in read 
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Fort Cliimo, and on our return journey with dogs and 
komatik and snowshocs, two thuusimd more. 

We reached Eskimo Point on April twentieth, and 
that very day a rain began that turned the world into 
a sea of slush. I was glad indeed that our komatik 
work was finished, for it would now have been very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to travel farther with dogs. 

I at once deposited in the post office the bag of letters 
that I had carried all the way from far-off Ungava. 
This was the first mail that any single messenger had 
ever carried by dog train from that distant point, and 
I felt quite puffed up witli the honor of it. 

The week that we waited here for the King Edward 
was a dismal one, and when the ship finally arrived wc 
lost no time in getting ourselves and our belongings 
aboard. It was a mighty satisfaction to feel the pulse 
of the engines that with every revolution took us nearer 
home, and when at last we tied up at the steamer's 
wharf in Quebec, I heaved a sigh of relief. 

On April thirtieth, after an absence of just eleven 
months, we found ourselves again in the whirl and racket 
of New York. The portages and rapids and camp 
fires, the Indian wigwams and Eskimo igloos and the 
great, silent white world of the North that we had so 
recently left were now only memories. We had reached 
the end of The Long Trail. The work of exploratiwi 
begun by Hubbard was finished. 
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LABRADOR PLANTS 



Specimens collected along the route of the expedition 
between Northwest Rirer and Lake Michikamau. De- 
termined at the New York Botanical Gardens : 



Lednm gwrtiianHinini, Oeder. Vamam trifolia (L), Morooif . 

Conisnini pahntre L. LKhim pnwtntuiii, RoUb. 

Rubm srctktu L Bftula gUnchilaia, Micbx. 

Soliikfo muHinMluitA. Ait KslmU anipistif ulia. 

Saoguiiorba Canadcnnt L Aitmia niipm (Willd). Britl. 

liniMra Americana, Forbes. Cnmus Canadauis L. 

Duipbora fnitioaaa (L). Rjdb. ArenariaKraeDlandica (RcCs), 

latifolium (L), Hfireni;. 



Barbarca ftricta, Audiy. 
VibiimiiiD pancifloram, I^buin. Eriopbanim niMcuhim, Fries. 

Viscaria alpina (L). Rocbl. Eriopborum polyitacbjoo L. 

Mcqjantbci trifoUaU L. Pbcfoplcrii Fbcfoptcrii (L). Fee. 

UCHBNS 

dadooia drfonnk (L). lldTen. Alertoria dehrolcoca (EMi.). Nyl. 

Umbjlicaria Neublenbcncii (AcD.Tbck. 

GEOLOGICAL NOTES 
Bt G. M. RicBAaoa 

All bearings given, refer to the true meridian. 

Mj iiincere thanks are due Prof. J. F. Kemp and Dr. 
C. P. Berkev, whose generous assistance has made this 
work possible. 
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XODTK yOLI-OWED 

The route was by steamer to the head of HamiltoD In- 
let, Labrador — thence by canoes up Grand Lake and the 
Nascaupee River. Fifteen miles above Grand L^e, a 
portage route was followed which makes a long detour 
through a Bcrieg of lakes to avoid rapids in the river. 
This trail again returns to the Nascaupee River at Seal 
Lake and for some fifty miles above Seal Lake, follows 
the river. It then leaves the Nascaupee, making a sec- 
ond long detour through lakes to the nortli. On one of 
these lakes (Bibiquasin Lake) the trail was lost, and 
thereafter we traveled in a westerly direction until 
reaching Lake Michikamau. 

Our food supply was then in so depleted a condition 
the party was obliged to separate, three of us returning 
to Northwest River. 

It will be understood that the circumstances would 
allow of but a very limited examination of the geological 
features of the country. Only typical rock specimens, 
or those whose character was at all doubtful were 
brought back. 

PSBVTOITB EXPLO&ATIOIT 

Mr. A. P. Low penetrated to Lake Michikamau, by 
way of the Grand River. He has thoroughly described 
the lake in his report to the Canadian Geological Surrey, 
1895, and it is not touched upon in the following paper. 

In the summer of 1903, an expedition led by Leonidas 
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Hubbard, Jr., attempted to reach Lake Michikamau by 
ascending the Nascaupee River; they, howerer, missed 
the mouth of that stream on Grand Lake and followed the 
Susan River instead, pursuing a northwesterly course 
for two months without reaching the lake. On the re- 
turn journey, Mr. Hubbard died of starvation, his two 
companions, Mr. Wallace and a half-breed Indian, 
barely escaping a similar fate. 

OEOOEAPRICAL RESULTS OF THE EXPEDmOH 

The Northwest River represented on the map of the 
Canadian Geological Survey (made from information 
obtained from the Indians) as draining Lake Michika- 
mau, is but three and one-half miles long, and connects 
Grand Lake with Hamilton Inlet. There are six streams 
flowing into Grand Lake, instead of only one. It is the 
Nascaupee River that flows from Lake Michikamau to 
Grand I^ke ; and Seal Lake instead of being the source 
of the Nascaupee River is merely an expansion of it. 

The source of the Crooked River was also discovered 
and mapped, as well as a great number of smaller lakes. 

On the Northern Slope the George and Koroksoak 
Rivers and several lakes were mapped, and some smaller 
rivers located. 

DETAILED DESCEIPTION OF EOUTE EXPLOEBD 

Northwest River which flows into a small sandy bay 
at the head of Hamilton Inlet is only three and one-half 
miles long and drains Grand Lake. 
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For one^quarter of a mile above its iiiouth the river 
maintains an average widtli of one Imodred and fifty 
yards, and a depth of two and ooe-haJf fathoms. It 
then expands into a shallow sheet of water two miles 
wide and three miles long, known locally as "The Little 
Iiake." At the head of this small expansion the river 
again contracts where it flows out of Grand Lake. This 
point is known as "The Rapids," and although there 
is a strong current, the stream may be ascended in canoes 
without tracking. 

At the foot of "The Rapids" the effect of the spring 
tides is barely perceptible. Between Grand Lake and 
the head of Hamilton Inlet, Northwest River flows 
through a deposit of sand marked by several diatinct 
marine terraces. 

Grand Lake is a body of fresh water forty miles long 
and from two to six miles in width, having a direction 
N. 75*^ W. It lies in a deep valley between rocky hills 
that rise to a height of about four hundred feet above the 
lake, and was doubtless at one time an extension of 
Hamilton Inlet. At Cape Corbeau and Berry Head 
the rocks rise almost perpendicularly from the water; 
at the former place, to a height of three hundred feet. 
Except in a few places the hills are covered to their 
summits by a thick growth of small spruce and flr. 

At the head of the lake there are two bays, one extend- 
ing slightly to the southwest, the other nearly due north. 
Into the former flow the Susan and Beaver Rivers, while 
into the latter empties the water of the Nascaupee and 
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Crooked Riyers. Besides these there are two small 
streams, the Cape Corbeau River on the south, and 
Wattj*s Brook on the north shore. 

At the point where the Nascaupee and Crooked Rirers 
enter the lake there arc two low islands of sand, and a 
great deal of sand is being carried down bj the two 
streams and deposited in the lake, which is very shallow 
for some distance from the shore. 

Three miles above the mouth of the Nascaupee River 
it is separated from the Crooked River by a plain of 
stratified sand and gravel, three-quarters of a mile wide, 
with two well-defined terraces. The first is twenty feci 
above the river and extends back some three hundred 
yards to a second terrace, rising seventy-five feet above 
the firiit. 

Half way between this terrace and the Crooked River 
is the old bed of the Nascaupee River, nearly parallel 
to its present course. A similar abandoned channel 
curve was found, making a small arc to the south of 
the Crooked River. 

Above Grand Lake the Nascaupee River flows through 
an ancient valley, which is from a few hundred yards to 
a mile wide and cut deep into the old Archmn rocks, 
afl*ording an excellent example of river erosion. The 
banks are of sand, and in some places clay, extending 
back to the foot of the precipitous hills. Apparently 
the ancient river valley has been partly filled with 
drift, down through which the river has cut its way; 
the present bed of the stream being of post glacial 
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fomiatioa. The gcDer&i <£netioa of the riwr v 
N. SS= W. 

^fleen miles «bore Grand Lske, the Red Rinr jobu 
the main straun, cacnitig from N. 87° W. Below its 
jiuirtJon with the Utter atreun, the Ns&caupee Rmr 
hu « width vHTjiag bctwnn two and thm faaodred 
5«nU. and an average; depth of aboat t«n feet. 

The Red Rivpr u two hundrtd feet wide, and it« water, 
unlike that of the main stream, has a red brown color, 
like that of maiiT of the strcains of Ontario which hare 
their source in swamp or Aluskeg lands. 

The first rapids in tJie Red River are said to be eight 
miles abore its mouth. Directly opposite the junction 
of the two strauDS the portage leaves the Nascaupee 
River. The direction ts N. 24° C. and the distance 
five and one-half miles, with an elevation of 1050 feet 
fdK>ve the river at the end of the second mile. 

The last three and one-half miles lead across a level 
tableland, to a small lake, from which the trail descends 
through two lakes into a shallow valley. 

The entire country from the bead of Grand Lake to 
this point has been devastated by fire, only a few trees 
near the water having escaped destruction, and the 
ground, except in a few places, is destitute even of its 
usual covering of reindeer moss. 

The underlying rock is gneiss, and the country from 
the Nascaupee River is thickly strewn with huge glacial 
bowlders. 

The majority of these bowlders have been derived 
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from the immediate rlcinity, but many consisting of a 
coarse pegmatite carrying considerable quantities of 
ilmeniie were obsenred* None of this rock was seen in 
place. 

The TaUey last mentioned is separated from the 
Crooked Hirer by Caribou Ridge, a broad, flat-topped 
eleration, three hundred and fifty feet high, dotted by 
small lakes, which fill almost erery appreciable depres- 
sioii in the rock. 

The general course to the Crooked Rirer is northeast ; 
at the point where the portage reaches it the stream is 
fifty yards wide and rery shallow; flowing orer a bed 
of coarse drift, which obstructs the rirer, forming a 
series of small lake expansions with rapids at the outlet 
of each. Between Grand Lake and the point where we 
reached the river, the Indians say it is not narigable in 
canoes, owing to rapids. 

The Crooked River has its source in Lake Nipishish, 
which is about twenty-two miles long, with an average 
width of three miles, and a course due north. Six miles 
above the outlet of the lake is a bay, flve miles long, 
extending N. 80'' W. 

Along the north shore of the lake and in the bay are 
several small islands of drift, and many huge angular 
bowlders projecting above the water. The country in 
the vicinity of the lake and in the valley of the Crooked 
River is covered with mounds and ridges of drift and 
many small moraines. 

These moraines consisting of bowlders for the most 
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part from the immediate vicinity, seemed to have no 
given direction, but were usually found at the ends of, 
and in a transverse direction to tlie ridges. 

The trail leaves Lake Nipishish near the head of the 
large bay, continuing in a direction between north and 
northwest, through several insigniiicant lakes, all 
drained indirectly by the Crooked River, until it reached 
Otter I^ke, which is eight miles long, running nearly 
north and south, and is five hundred and fifty feet below 
the summits of the surrounding hills. 

From Otter Lake, the course is west through five 
diminutive lakes, and across a series of sandy ridges to 
tt small shallow lake, which is the source of Babewendi- 
gash River. Between this lake and Seal Lake intervene 
a high range of mountains — the highest seen on the 
journey to Lake Michikamau, — rising fully one thou- 
sand feet above the level of Seal Laki'. They are visi- 
ble for miles in any direction, and were seen from 
Caribou Ridge nearly a month before we reached them. 

They are glaciated to their summits, which are en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation and in August were still, 
iQ places, covered with snow. Babewendigash River 
winds to and fro between the mountains, its course being 
detemuned to a great extent by eaker ridges that follow 
it on either side and which are often more than one 
hundred feet high. Throughout its length of Wenty- 
five miles there are five rapids and three small lake 
expansions. 

Seal Lake, into which the river flows, is in part an 
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expansion of the Nascaupee River and fills a basin sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains, rising several 
hundred feet above the water. The lake is compara- 
tively shallow, and has a preceptible current. There 
are several small islands of drift, covered by a scanty 
growth of spruce and willow. The main lake has direc- 
tion N. 45^ W., and is ten miles long and two and one- 
half miles wide. The northwestern arm is fifteen miles 
long, with the same width, and a course N. 80^ W. 

The steep rocky shores have precluded the formation 
of terraces. Above Seal Lake the course of the Nascau- 
pee River varies between N. 40° W. and N. 80° W. 

Five miles al>ove the lake there is an expansion of 
the river, called Wuchusk Nipi, or Muskrat Lake, which 
is eight miles long and a mile and a half wide, with a 
course N. 40^ W. Except for a channel along the 
western shore, tlie lake is very shallow, being nearly filled 
with sand carried down by the river. There is a small 
stream flowing into this lake expansion near its head, 
callc<l Wuchusk Nipishish. 

For fifty miles above Muskrat Lake, the river flows be- 
tween sandy banks, marked on either side by two weU- 
defined terraces. The river valley gradually becomes 
more narrow and the current stronger and with the ex- 
ception of a few small expansions, progress is only pos- 
sible by means of tracking. There are, however, in this 
distance but two rapids necessitating portages. 

Opposite the point where the portage leaves the Nas- 
caupee to make a second long detour around rapids, a 
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siDftll river flows in from the southwest, having a sheer 
fall of almost fifty feet, just above its junction with the 
main Btrenni. 

The trail, after leaving the river, has a course 
N. 85° W. for two miles ; it then turns N. 85" W. six 
mites, and again N. 55° W. four miles. 

In its course are four small lakes, but there is an un- 
broken portage of eight miles between the last two. 
Nearly the whole country has been denuded by fire, and 
the prospect is desolate in the extreme. The end of the 
portage is on the high rolling plateau of the interior, 
timbered by a sparse and stunted second growth of 
spruce, covered everywhere with white reindeer moss, 
and strewn with lakes innumerable. 

The trail which runs N. 60'' W. and^has not been used 
for eight years, gradually became more and more indis- 
tinct, until on Bibiquasin Lake it disappeared entirely. 
Thereafter the course was N. 70° W., and finally due 
west, through a series of lakes which at last brought us 
to Lake Michikamau. The largest of this series is 
Kasheshebogamog Lake, a sheet of water twenty-three 
miles long, but broken by numerous bays and countless 
islands of drift, with a direction S. 76° W. The lake is 
confined between long bowlder-covered ridges, and is 
fed at its western end by a small stream. 

Although its outlet was not discovered, it doubtless 
drains into the Naecaupee River. 

' On the return journey an attempt was made to de- 
scend the Nascaupee River below Seal I^e, 
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The riTer leaves the lake at its southeastern cxtremitjt 
flowing between hills that rise almost straight from the 
waters edge, and is one long continuation of hetLwj 
rapids. After following the stream for two days we 
were obliged to retrace our steps to Seal Lake, thereafter 
keeping to the course pursued on the inland journey. 



DETAILS OF SOCK EXPOSITSE 

The numbcn foUotring the luuDei oi rocks refer to contspoodiDg 
Dmnben in a|ipcndiz. 

Of the rocks observed, by far the greater number are 
foliated basic eruptires, — schists and gneisses. There 
are, however, some that are of undoubted sedimentary 
origin, but highly metamorphosed. 

The general direction of foliation is a few degrees 
south of east, subject, of course, to many local changes. 

Along Grand Lake the rock is a compact amphibolite ^ 
with a strike S. 78^ E. cut by numerous pegmatite dikes, 
having a strike N. SO"" W. and a dip TO"" W.. These 
dikes vary in width from three to twenty feet. Half 
way to the head of the lake is a dike,^ having a total 
width of eight feet, consisting of a central band of 
segregated quartz, six feet wide, cut by numerous thin 
sheets of biotite, which probably mark the planes of 
shearing. The quartz is bordered on either side by 
a band of orthoclase,^ one foot in width. Between these 
bands of orthoclase and the neighboring amphibolite are 
narrow bands of schist' 
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One hundred feet south of the above point is a sbcona 
dike Iwviiig a fiimllar strike and dip and a width of 
nghlcm fwt. A third narrow dike, containing small 
pocWts of magnetite, is twenty-five feet south of the 
second. OqIt the Grst is distinguished by the segrega- 
tioa of the quarts. 

The next outcrop observed was on the portage froui 
the Nascaupee Hirer. The rock, a biotite granite 
gneiss ' having a strike N. 82° E. is much weathered 
and split by the action of the frost, and marked by 
pockets of quartz, osually four or five inches in width. 

Drt we qi this point and Lake Nipishish the underlying 
rock differs only in being more extreraelj crushed and 
foGatcd. The noe exception is on Caribou Ridge, which 
tt capped by a much altered gabbro.° 

The first noticeable change in the character of the 
country rock is a Washkagama Lake, where a fine 
grained epidotic schist' was observed, having a dip 
8S° W. and a strike S. 78° £. 

At Otter Lake a much foliated and weathered phyl- 
lite' was found. Strike N. 73° E. and a dip of 16°. 

On the Babewendigash River seven miles east of Seal 
Lake is an exposure of highly metamorphosed ancient 
sedimentary rocjis. The outcrop occurs at a height of 
four hundred feet above the river; and there is a well- 
marked stratification. 

The lowest bed of a calcarous sericitic schist" is four 
feet thick and underlies a bed of schistose lime stone*" 
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cix feet in thickness, which is in turn covered bj a 
finely laminated phyllite/^ ten feet thick. The whole 
is capped by thirty feet of quartzite,'' which forms the 
top of a long ridge. 

Owing to the strong weathering action this thickness 
of quartzite is doubtless much less than it was originally. 

Forty-six miles above Seal Lake an exposure of phyl- 
lite was seen, the same in every respect as the one east 
of Seal Lake, just mentioned. 

The general direction of foliation is S. 70^ E. and the 
dip 70^. The higher hills west of Seal Lake are capped 
by a much altered gabbro/* that has undergone consid- 
erable weathering. 

Between the Nascaupee River and a few miles be- 
yond Bibiquasin Lake the rock is quartzite,^^ consider- 
ably weathered and covered by drift. Bowlders of this 
quartzite were seen along the Nascaupee River long 
before the first outcrop was reached, showing the general 
direction of the glacial movement to have been to the 
southeast. From Bibiquasin Lake to Lake Kasheshe- 
bogaroog the country is covered with much drift; the 
only exposures are on the steep hillsides. The rock 
being a coarse hornblende granite. 

The western end of Kasheshebogamog Lake lies within 
the limit of the anorthosite ^' area, which extends from 
that point to Lake Michikamau, a direct distance of 
twenty miles and was the only anorthosite observed on 
the journey. 
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OLACUI. STRIAE 

First portage oppoaitc Red River S. 45° EL 

On CHribou Ridge E. 

At Washkagama Lake S. 70= E. 

Near Seal Lake N. 85'' E. 

At WuchuBk Nipi S. 75' E. 

Thirtj-two miles above Wuchusk Nipi. . S. 70° E. 

MICRC^COnCAL FEATURES OF THE ROCK 

SPECIMENS ^^ 

Br G. M. RjcHABue, CoLimBU UNirsKiiT ^^H 

1 — Pegmatite — Grand Lake. ^^| 

The specimen was taken from a pegmatite dike at its 
contact with an amphibolite. In the hand specimen it 
is an apparently pure orthoclase but in the thin section 
small scattered quartz grains are observed; as veil as 
the alteration products. Kaolin and sericite. 

The minerals at contact are quartz, biotite, ma^etite 
and homblende. 

Both the quartz and orthoclase contain dust inclu- 
sions and crystallites, while the evidences of shearing 
and crushing are abundant. 

2 — Quartz Biottte SchUt. 
Contact between above dike and amphibolite. A 
coarse black rock carrying magnetite and pyrites in 
considerable quantities. 
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Under the miscroscope some of the biotiie has a green 
coloration from decomposition and is surrounded by 

strong pleochroic halos. 

Small grains of secondary pyroxene are numerous. 



AMPHIBOUTX 

A dark, compact rock, haying a mottled appearance 
due to grains of plagioclase, and a green color in section. 

Minerals present are hornblende, biotite, plagioclase, 
pyroxene, quarts and the alteration products from the 
feldspar. 

The rock has been subjected to a strong crushing 
action, which has been resisted by only small portions 
of it. The spaces between the grains, which are intact, 
are filled with a confused mass of peripherally granu- 
lated minerals, in which strain shadows are very prom- 
ment. 

The rock has been deriTed by dynamic metamorphism 
from a basic igneous rock. 

^—Biotite GramU Gfms$. 

Eighteen miles abore mouth of Nascaupee Rirer. A 
fine-grained rock of gneissic structure having a faint 
pink color. 

Plagioclase, microcline and quarts are the predomi- 
nating minerals, while biotite titanite, epidote, apatite, 
zircon and garnet are present in smaller quantities. 
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There is also a. small amount of hematite, pyroxene 
and sericite. 

The rock, which is of a granitic composition, con- 
tains numerous crystallites and has been subjected to 
considerable strain and crushing, which has resulted 
in foliation. 



6 — Mica Granite Grieisa — Covntry Rock — near Cari- 
bou Ridge. 

In the hand specimen the rock has the same appear- 
ance as No. 4, if anything, it is somewhat more compact. 

The principal minerals arc, plagioclase, biotite and 
microcline, with smaller quantities of quartz, iron oxide, 
pyroxene and garnet. 

The feldspar is decomposed with the resulting forma- 
tion of epidote, which is quite prominent. There are 
also numerous included crystals. 

The rock has been greatly crushed and sheared, and 
ifl much finer than No. 4. 



6 — Cap of Caribou Ridge. 

A hard compact rock of dark green color, having a 
mottled appearance, due to the presence of a white 
mineral. 

Pyroxene, quartz and augite form the groundmaag, 
as seen in secti<m. There are a few email grains of 
magnetite. 
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The severe crushing to which the rock hfts been sub- 
jected has resulted in the conversion of the pUgiocUse 
into scapolite and also in the formation of zoisiie bj the 
characteristic alteration of the lime bearing silicate of 
the feldspar in conjunction with other constituents of 
the rock. 

The light mineral is finely granulated and the whole 
is marked bj uneven extinction. 

The rock has probably been derived by dynamic 
metamorphism, from a coarse igneous rock like a gabbro. 

7 — Epidotic Sericiiic SctUti. Washkagama Lake. 

A fine grained compact gray rock, of aggregate 
structure, consisting chiefly of quartz, plagioclase and 
biotite, and the alteration products epidote and sericite. 

Under the microscope it is a confused mass of finely 
granulated minerals, with numerous included crystals. 

The rock has undergone complete metamorphism and 
its origin is unknown. 

S—Phymi0—Near Otter Lake. 



A soft extremely fine grained gray rock, with a wdl 
developed schistose structure, carrying much magnetite, 
plagioclase, orthoclase and their alteration products. 

The strain to which the rock has been subjected has 
resulted in a very fine lamination, and it is considerably 
weathered. 
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9 — Cakarout Sericite Schut. — Seven MUet Eatt of 
Seal Lake. 
A dark compact rock, in which calcine and smcitc 
predominate. Quartz is less plentiful. The results of 
shearing and pressure are very prominent and bring out 
the foliation, even in the calcite. 

10 — Schiatoie Limettone — Same location as No. 9. 

A white rock having a peculiar mottled appearance 
due to the inclusions of decomposing biotite which pro- 
ject from the surrounding mass of calcite. There is 
some sericite present, also magnetite, resulting from 
the decomposition of the bJotite. 

The bent and metamorphosed condition of the calcite 
shows the shearing and crushing which the rock has 
undergone. 

11 — PhsUite. — Same location a* No. 9. 

A dark red, finely laminated rock consisting chiefly 
of decomposed biotite and feldspar, occasional quartz 
grains and sericite and much iron oxide. 

The rock has been subjected to strcMig shearing force, 
producing a good example of schistoee structure. 

12 — QuaTteite — Same location at No. 9. 

A compact rock of light red colra*, made up of tmi- 
formlj rounded grains of quartz, and the feldspar with 
occasional grain of magnetite. 
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A fine siliceouB material discolored by iron oxide, acts 
as a cement between the grains. 

The quartz grains show secondary growth. 

\»— Altered Gabbro— Thirty-two MiU$ Above Ww 
chuek Nipt on Nascaupee River. 

A coarse dark green rock whose principal conititu- 
ents are pyroxene plagioclase and magnetite. 

There is a slightly developed diabasic structure and 
the rock is much altered by weathering; the resultant 
product being chlorite. 

l^—Quartizite — Bibiquaein Lake. 

Hard compact rock of light red color, cut in all direc- 
tions by narrow veins of quartz, from microscope size 
to one-half an inch in width. 

The grains of the constituent minerals, quartz, feld- 
Hpar and magnetite have an angular brecciated appear- 
ance; showing uneven extinction and strong crushing 
effects. 

The magnetite is somewhat decomposed, the resulting 
hematite filling the spaces between the quartz grains. 

lli—Anortttonte — Shore of Lake Michikamau. 

A coarse grained rock of dark gray color, in which 
labradorite is the chief mineral. Magnetite and Kaolin 
are present in small quantities. 
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The labradorite contains mclusions of rutile and biot- 
ite and has a well-developed wedge structure and cross 
fracture due to the pressure and shearing which it has 
undergone. 

It is also somewhat etained by the decomposition of 
the magnetite. 



SOUKCES OP INFORMATION 

On the nmp of the portage route to Lake Michika- 
mau ; that lake, tlie Grand River and Groswaler Bay are 
taken from the map accompanying the report of Mr. 
A. P. Low. 

The location of the Susan and Beaver Rivers with 
their tributaries was obtained from Dillon Wallace's 
map in "The Lure of the I^rador Wiid." 

The instruments used were a Brunton Pocket Transit, 
a small talFrail log and an Aneroid Barometer. Dis- 
tances on land were approximated bj means of a ped- 
ometer and by rough triangulation. 
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METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 

LsTERioR Labrador, 1905 

(TffMfwnrfuru neltd art m degnt* FaknmJml) 
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